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LECTURE BY A. C. CAMERON. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF AN AMERICAN 


TRADES UNIONIST.” 


“THE LABOR PROBLEM 


HE following lecture was delivered by A. C. Cameron, 
at the Madison Street Theater, Chicago, on Sunday 
evening, May 20. It was the last of the series delivered 
under the auspices of the Chicago Ethical Society, and is 
published by request. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The labor problem is beyond peradventure the overshadowing 
question of the hour, and upon its satisfactory and peaceful solution 
depends not only the welfare but the perpetuity of the republic. A 
question of such transcendent magnitude, and involving such momentous 
results, is certainly worthy the careful and prayerful attention of every 
American citizen, no matter what his calling or position in life. If that 
man is a public benefactor who makes a blade of grass grow where none 
grew before, that individual is equally so who contributes his mite to 
bring about a better and more kindly relationship between employer and 
employé. And although the various speakers at these conferences have 
differed and are likely to continue to differ as to the most practical or 
efiective methods to accomplish this much-desired end, there is little 
doubt but that the interchange of opinions secured will ultimately prove 
beneficial to the interests of the community at large; be the means of 
arousing public interest, and removing many prejudices and false 
impressions which have too long existed, and which have caused and 
perpetuated senseless estrangement. As travel and observation enlarge 
the idea of the provincialist whose experience has been confined to one 
particular locality and whose horizon has been bounded, it may be, 
by state or county lines, so does an intelligent interchange of ideas 
sweep away many of the cobwebs of prejudice, engrafted in those 
who move in a certain groove. I believe it was Sheridan who stated 
such was the effect of habit that a deliberate falsehood uttered on the 
first of January and repeated by the same party for three hundred and 
sixty-four consecutive days, would be rehearsed on the thirty-first of 
December in the belief that every statement made was true. Capital 
has too long looked at workingmen through the eye of prejudice, and, 
instead of calmly investigating the merit of their claims, has jumped 
to conclusions, or judged them by the #fse dixit of their interested 
opponents; while, on the other hand, the wage-worker has generally 
regarded the capitalist as a veritable ogre, the embodiment of all that is 
detestable and rapacious. Both of these positions are incorrect, unwar- 
ranted by facts, and a grand effort to remove them has, in my humble 
judgment, been taken at these conferences. Spread the truth and error 
will be dispelled. It is only tyranny and wrong which fear or need fear 
investigation. Instead of damning public opinion or sympathy —a too 
common pastime of late—it should be cultivated. Let the great bulk 
of the American people whose sympathies are always right when 





enlightened, thoroughly understand the merits of the controversy, the 
issues involved, the objects sought to be accomplished, as well as the 
means sought to be employed to accomplish them, and the day of labor’s 
redemption draweth nigh. 

Large oaks from little acorns grow. 
of the South Pacific Ocean is supposed to have had its origin from seeds 
blown from some merchant vessel, or dropped by a bird of passage in 
its flight, which finding a kindly lodgment in the coral reefs, fructified 
and increased till a harbor of refuge has been formed, so in this instance, 
let us hope that some passing random thought, some suggestion presented 
at these conferences, may have fallen into fallow ground, will attract 
public attention, arouse the inquiry of thoughtful minds, and be the 
I see nothing Utopian in this 
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means of producing beneficial results. 
suggestion —on the contrary, I believe them to be the forerunners of a 
series of discussions that will do more to awaken public interest and 
secure beneficial results than all the philosophic theories which have 
been promulgated for the past fifty years. No longer a pooh-pooh, or 
laugh of ridicule answers an argument or stifles inquiry, and to Pro- 
fessor Salter, their suggester, a debt of gratitude is due, which I here 
take the liberty to tender on behalf of labor’s interests. 

Now, before going further, let us briefly inquire who and what are 
these workingmen so frequently and contemptuously referred to when- 
ever a controversy arises. I certainly do not claim they are always in 
the right, and I as certainly deny they are always in the wrong. What 
position do they fill in the social, moral, physical or intellectual scale ? 
Is their patriotism less ardent, their regard for their wives and families 
less sincere; their worth as citizens or their value to their country as 
wealth producers less appreciable, than that of their detractors? Did 
these revilers ever consider what asorry figure the country would occupy 
without its workingmen; that without their assistance coupon clipping 
Are they not the element whose brain 
Who have made the wilder- 


would soon become a lost art? 
and brawn have developed its resources ? 
ness bloom and blossom as the rose; who have tunneled its mountains, 
spanned its prairies, cleared its forests, bridged its streams, developed 
its mines, reared its cities, and whose mechanical skill and handiwork 
have dignified labor and made American enterprise respected the world 
over? Who, when the country was endangered and its institutions 
jeopardized, left all that was near and dear to them, and, taking their 
lives in their hands, went forth to battle for the republic and its cause ; 
and who, over the bayonets which gleamed the brightest, over the bullets 
which flew the thickest, over the carnage the most appalling, planted the 
starry flag on the citadel of rebellion, and gave us a name and a fame 
among the nations of the world? And who, when the angel of peace 
spread her wings over a reunited people, bent their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks, and returned, without 
murmur, to their peaceful avocations ? 

There is a formidable obstacle, however, which stands in the way of 
the success of the labor movement in the United States to which other 
countries are comparative strangers, and which is too seldom referred 


to, namely, the Ae‘erogencous character of its population. In no empire, 
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kingdom or republic in the world can such antagonistic, diversified or 
incongruous elements be found. Nowhere else are congregated so many 
nationalities, with their distinctive characteristics and ingrained preju- 
dices. Nowhere else are there so many apparent divergent interests or 
differences of opinion to reconcile; so many explanations required, so 
many assurances demanded, such jealousies to overcome, or is the 
position of a so called leader so unenviable. The task of molding these 
various elements, educated under different training, auspices, surround- 
ings and influence, into a homogeneous whole, of securing united action, 
and controlling the influence of labor in the right direction, is an under- 
taking of such magnitude, attended with such disheartening and unde- 
serving rebuffs, requiring tact, an indomitable energy, which is nerved 
by failure, that its success seems hopeless to any time server, and is only 
possible to those who have an abiding faith in the triumph of right. To 
espouse the cause of the oppressed under such circumstances demands 
heroism of the loftiest character —even should it be displayed by what 
is known as a labor demagogue. 

I know there is a certain class of individuals who invariably fall 
back on the word “ demagogue”’ whenever and wherever an appeal is 
made in behalf of justice, a wrong denounced or an iniquity exposed. 

Tell them that while the consumers of coal in this city who pay $8 
or $10 per ton for it, and are ignorant of the causes, are damning the 
anthracite coal diggers of Pennsylvania for their extortion, virtuous 
American women, wives and mothers of these miners, are walking the 
clay-cold floors of their cabins without nourishment enough to suckle 
their babes, and their husbands are scarcely able to earn enough to keep 
body and soul together, and “ demagogue”’ is the only answer given. 

Tell them that when Franklin R. Gowan —the notorious — was 
president of the Reading railroad, as well as dictator in the anthracite 
regions of Pennsylvania, and humiliating exactions were forced upon 
the operatives that were alike unjust and unprofitable, a few men out- 
side of the combine, who ran their collieries on the codperative prin- 
ciple, and were unwilling to bow the knee to Baal and accept the dictum 
of the autocrat, paid their men on the old schedule rates, that the Read- 
ing road, the only outlet from the mining regions to Port Carbon, owned 
and controlled by the coal kings, and fortified by a monopoly charter 
granted by the capital-bought legislature of Pennsylvania, charged as 
much for transporting the output of these codperative collieries to Port 
Carbon as, under the ordinary tariff, would have transported it to 
Buffalo, in order to thwart the determination of the men who were 
willing to pay living wages, and “ demagogism ”’ is the refutation. 

Tell them that hundreds of battle-scarred veterans, whose labor had 
beautified the soil, were evicted from the Cherokee lands in Kansas 
under the pressure of Federal bayonets, the bayonets of a country which 
their valor had saved, and that these same lands were placed in the 
possession of a railroad magnate, without a just title, human or divine, 
and the stereotyped cry of “ demagogue”’ is raised. 

Tell them that the iniquitous system of contract convict labor, by the 
operation of which two or three trades were compelled to bear the 
brunt of the crime of the state, enriched a few unprincipled contractors, 
while law-abiding mechanics walked the streets of our cities in enforced 
idleness, was an infernal outrage; and they fall back on the chestnut — 
demagogue. 

Tell them that while it may be true that the president of the Mani- 
toba railroad is worth, as stated, $10,000,000, made by sfeczu/ation, what- 
ever that means, during the past nine years, that it was obtained by 
and through the robbery and at the expense of honest labor, and up 
bobs the ‘* demagogue ”’ again. 

Tell them that the supplemental act of congress which made the 
principal of the 5-20 bonds payable in gold instead of in lawful money, 
greenbacks, according to the original contract, passed at the behests 
of the money sharks and gamblers of Wall street, added $400,000,000 
to the debt of the country, every penny of which was a tax on the 
wealth-producer, was one of the most flagrant acts of robbery in the 
history of any country, and “ demagogue” is the only response. 

Tell them that by the use of legal tenders (greenbacks) instead of 
the national bank currency there would have been a saving of over 
$400,000,000 to the producing classes or taxpayers, swelling the amount 
imposed on these classes by the unwise, if not corrupt, legislation to 
over $800,000,000, and all we hear is the echo, “ demagogue.”’ 
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Tell them that the depreciation of the greenback, as compared with 
gold, was caused by the government making a bastard of its own 
progeny, paying obligations in a currency which it refused to accept 
from its debtors at par, and the word “demagogue” is supposed to 
afford a satisfactory reply. 

Tell them that just in proportion as the hours of labor have been 
reduced, and the working classes afforded thereby more time for reflec- 
tion, for societary advantages and home enjoyment, have they risen in 
the social, moral, and intellectual scale; have labor-saving and wealth- 
producing agencies been increased —a statement verified by the records 
of the patent offices both in Great Britain and the United States — that 
nine-tenths of these inventions have been creations of the workingman’s 
brain, and that he is justly entitled to reap part of the advantages thus 
conferred, and a sepulchral, familiar voice, yells “ demagogue.” 

If I tell them that we find in this, the model republic of the world, 
two classes —the men who labor and the men whe live off the proceeds 
of others’ labor —the skinners and the skiuned, and the anomaly that 
those who work the longest number of hours, who toil from early morn 
till dewy eve, men who produce the wealth of the world, live from hand 
to mouth, and eke out a miserable existence in the alleys dark and damp, 
where the pestilence makes its home, and where the sunlight of heaven 
seldom if ever comes, while those who neither toil nor spin too often 
roll in luxury and wealth and enjoy the fat of the land, and that there 
must be something radically wrong in a system which produces these 
results, or else a democratic government is and must of necessity prove 
a failure, and the ghost of a “demagogue”’ is brought to light. 

In fact, I do not know what these gentlemen would do if the word 
“ demagogue’’ was eliminated from the vocabulary, and I think they 
hardly know themselves. It is evidently a handy word to have in the 
house, and it answers their purpose when other words fail. 

Without going into the history of the ancient guilds, permit me to 
say that trades unions are the creatures of necessity, and will remain so 
long as our competitive wage system prevails. The right to combine 
for self-protection is guaranteed by law, and the advantages of such 
combinations have been too often demonstrated to require any defense 
at my hands. They are and have been the educators of the artisan, and 
are the stepping-stones to further and more advanced action. ‘“ Defense, 
not defiance,” is their motto. They are based on a practical recognition 
of the fundamental principle of a democratic form of government, “the 
greatest good to the greatest number ’’; of the fact that in union there is 
strength; that the united demands of five hundred workmen, dependent 
on their labor and skill for a living, organized for mutual protection and 
the recognition and enforcement of their rights, will secure what the 
interested individual efforts of these five hundred will fail to accom- 
plish; that God helps those who help themselves ; that the same causes 
under the same circumstances will produce the same results, whether 
tested in the industrial centers of Lynn, Lyons or Leominster; that if 
our republican institutions are different from those of the Old World 
selfish human nature is the same, and that in conflicts between money 
and muscle, muscle is almost invariably placed at a disadvantage. On 
the part of capital, it is a contest for the possession of the sarp/us,; on 
the part of labor, for the absolute secessaries of life. 

Allow me to fortify this statement by reading the following objects, 
as definitely set forth in the constitution and preamble of the Chicago 
Typographical Union. 

1. To elevate the position and maintain and protect the interests of 
the craft in general. 

2. To establish and uphold a fair and equitable rate of wages and 
to regulate all trade matters pertaining to the welfare of members. 

3. To influence the apprenticeship system in the direction of intel- 
ligence, competency and skill, in the interests alike of employers and 
employés. 

4. To endeavor to replace strikes and their attendant bitterness and 
pecuniary loss by arbitration and conciliation in the settlement of all 
disputes concerning wages and conditions of employment. 

5. To relieve the deserving needy and provide for the decent burial 
of deceased members. 

These objects, so succinctly stated, need no commendation or expla- 
nation at my hands. They silence carping criticism and command the 
approbation of every right-thinking man. Consider them proposition 



































by proposition, and he must be a misanthrope indeed who could take 
exception to one of them. Trades unions, as stated, have not been 
improvised. ‘They are not sudden and impulsive combinations care- 
lessly formed to be heedlessly abandoned. ‘They are the outgrowth of 
natural laws. Indeed, they have been forced into existence by oppres- 
sion, and maintained on the principle that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. “I am no lover of trades unions,” says the bishop of 
Manchester, England, “but they have been forced upon the working 
classes by the inequitable use of the power of capital.’”’, Mr. Dunning, 
an English authority, says: “The object of trades unions is to insure 
the freedom of exchange with regard to labor, by putting the workman 
on something like an equal position in bargaining with his employer.” 
Professor Fawcett, a reliable authority, said: “ Trades unions are formed 
that the laborer may have the same chance of selling his labor dearly 
as the master has of buying it cheaply.’”’” Some time since, in conversa- 
tion with a well-known anti-trades union coal operator in this city, he 
said: “I want to explain my position, and wish you had been here a 
few minutes sooner when I was having it hot and heavy with an opera- 
tor from Brazil, Indiana, on this very question. I told him frankly that 
the miners were doing just what we would do if we were in their places, 
and that but for the union men our men (non-unionists) would be digging 
coal for one-third less than they are now receiving, but, as we are 
anxious to get it mined as cheaply as possible, 7/ we could find the men 
to do the work on our terms, and thereby enable us to break down the 
trades union organizations, it is to our ?d@?vidual selfish interests to do 
so, and that is all there is to it.”’ An honest confession is good for 
the soul, and I have far more respect for the outspoken explanation of 
this avowed opponent than I have for the unprincipled sneak or moral 
coward who will tell you he is opposed to trades unions; who justifies 
his truckling subserviency under the plea that he is “receiving union 
wages,” or, in other words, that he is recognizing a standard which he 
is doing the utmost to destroy, and appropriating without acknowledg- 
ment a rate of wages which the pluck of true men has secured. How 
long, pray, would he receive union wages were the unions wiped out 
of existence, and how long would they exist if their members had 
proven themselves to be the cowardly, time-serving poltroons these 
so-called non-unionists have proven themselves to be ? 

To the objections so often used that trades unions are the nurseries 
of strikes, I reply, there were strikes before there were trades unions, 
and it is a fact worth remembering that the most violent strikes have 
been where unions did not exist. Trades unions, properly conducted, 
instead of being the promoters have been the preventives of strikes ; 
but, as a tree is: known by its fruits, let us see whether this claim is 
justified by facts. In 1882 the Amalgamated Engineers of Great 
Britain, the largest and most compact trades organization in the world, 
with an income of $620,000 and a cash balance of $840,000, a total of 
$1,460,000, expended in disputes, including the support they gave to 
other trades, less than $4,500. In the same year the stonemasons, 
with a membership of eleven thousand, did not spend a farthing on 
strikes, while during six years of unexampled trade, reduction of wages 
and industrial disturbances, among several great trade societies there 
was expended in the settlement of disputes but $831,000 out of a 
capital of over $10,000,000. Sample after sample could be multiplied, 
but these are sufficient for my purpose. Referring to our own country, 
we find, according to the report of the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
for 1887, probably one of the most powerful trades unions in the coun- 
try, that less than 3% per cent of the total revenue was used for strike 
purposes, while $130,000 was expended for protective and benevolent 
purposes. 

In 1865 the speaker, at the initiatory labor congress, held at Balti- 
more, composed of delegates from the various representative trades 
unions of the United States, presented the following resolution as 
expressive of the sentiments of that body, which was adopted without a 
dissenting voice : 

Resolved, That this body deprecate strikes except as a dernier ressort, or until 
all honorable methods to avoid them have been exhausted. 

And this sentiment was indorsed at the annual sessions subsequently 
held at Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land and Rochester by as intelligent a body of men representing the 
interests of the industrial classes as was ever assembled on the American 
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continent. Certainly not a very big peg for the “ nursery of strike” 
claimant to hang his coat on. And today in all well-regulated trades 
unions no strike is sanctioned until the merits of the controversy have 
been placed before the local bodies and the approval of a majority of 
them secured. And the reason is obvious. A ratified strike means a 
tax on the earnings of those who approve it, a very fair test to judge of 
its justice. ‘Our parent society never organized a strike, but it has 
stopped many,” was the testimony of Mr. Macdonald, secretary of the 
House Painters’ Alliance, when examined before the English Royal 
Commissioners. 

“It was confidently expected,” says Mr. Thomas Hughes, “ that 
strikes would grow in number and intensity as the unions spread over 
large areas,” but “ of late years the number of these strikes has notably 
diminished; and every year the chances of such lamentable contests 
seem likely to decrease.” 

In Great Britain, the modern home of trades unions, they have been 
the great factors in the social, political and intellectual elevation of the 
industrial classes. They have been the instructors, the training schools 
of the masses, the forerunners of codperation and beneficial societies, 
and begotten a spirit of manly independence which has done more for 
the advance of the industrial element from a political and financial 
standpoint than any other agency with which I am acquainted. In con- 
firmation of this statement, I may refer to the report of the Trades 
Unions Commission of 1867, appointed by parliament to inquire into 
their objects, workings, results, etc., of which Sir William Earle was 
chairman. It was appointed in compliance with a popular demand, 
raised by the magnified charges brought against the members of the 
Sheffield Saw Grinders’ Union; and, out of a committee of eleven, but 
two or three, among them Messrs. Harrison and Mundella were recog- 
nized as friends of the workingmen, yet such was the unrefutable testi- 
mony given by such able representatives as McDonald, Applegarth, 
Allen, Guild and others, that despite the composition of the committee 
a favorable report was presented, the advantages of trades unions 
acknowledged, their objects virtually indorsed, and their recognition 
and the protection of their funds by law secured. 

A still further and more convincing evidence of their beneficial 
results is afforded by the following: During the twelve months ending 
December, 1883, the amount of wages earned, according to Professor 
Leone Levi, recently deceased, by the working classes of Great Britain 
was $2,240,000,000. Comparing their numbers and increase of the 
working classes with those of others, it is shown that in thirty years an 
average family of the lower middle classes has improved its position by 
thirty-seven per cent, while one of the working classes has improved by 
fifty per cent. 

The charge so frequently made that the advice of the ultraist is 
generally accepted in preference to that of the so-called conservative 
is entirely unwarranted by facts. For more than thirty years I have 
been somewhat prominently identified with their interests, during the 
greater portion of which I have enjoyed special facilities for correctly 
judging of the action—not of one craft, but of many—and I assert, 
fearless of successful contradiction, that in a large majority of cases the 
sober, second thought prevails, and the rational, conservative address 
in which ill-advised action is deprecated, and the interest of the 
employer as well as of the employé considered, is the speech which 
carries the day. Of course, instances can be cited where this course has 
not prevailed, but they are certainly the exception not the rule, and 
where such a line of policy has been pursued the deserved penalty has 
been paid and defeat has almost invariably accompanied the action. 
For such conduct I have no defense to make or apology to offer. Those 
who sow to the wind must expect to reap the whirlwind; whether 
the culprit is employer or employé. 

Again, to the statement that no discrimination is made between 
the superior and the mediocre workman, I reply that trades unions 
establish a wzénimum instead of a maximum rate of wages. In other 
words, they say a member shall not work for less than a certain amount, 
but they do not prevent or attempt to prevent an employer paying an 
exceptionally good workman as much above the minimum as he may 
deem his services worth. And it is a fact worth noting, that those who 
complain the loudest about the admission of inferior workmen forget 
the fact that they are admitted in self-defense, that an apprenticeship 
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system has never received the support of the employers, and that they 
have no compunction to use the very element, the #0n-proficient, while 
combating the claims of the Aroficient workman. To the charge, too 
frequently indulged in, that no means of violence are too despicable to 
indulge in to gain their purposes, let me narrate the following : 

During the memorable struggle of 1867, in this city, when organized 
labor endeavored to secure recognition and enforcement of the so-called 
eight-hour law, and was recklessly charged with wantonly destroying 
property, and, in truth, with almost every crime in the decalogue, I 
called on the president of one of the largest railroads in the United 
States, who is still an honored resident of Chicago, and at the request 
of its former employés tendered the services of one thousand men to 
protect its property, if necessary. After courteously listening to the 
proposition, he said: ‘* Mr. Cameron, I am very glad you have come on 
such a mission. Will you have the kindness to take a message from 
me to our workmen, for I still regard them as such, and tell them that 
I have every confidence in their honor and do not believe one of them 
would injure a dollar’s worth of the company’s property; and that I 
consider men who have the moral courage to stand up for what they 
consider their rights, as they have done, although I cannot concede to 
their claims, are the last men to resort to cowardly violence; and if I 
thought the shops were in danger, they are the only special police 
whose services I would request.” A sermon in a nutshell; one of the 
grandest compliments ever paid to organized labor, and a stinging 
rebuke to those journals and demagogues which had so wantonly mis- 
represented its position. 

At the same time I called upon the governor of the state, the Honor- 
able Richard J. Oglesby, the gentleman who now occupies the same 
position, and assured him that all reports of intended violence were 
false, and that the men who were assailed and accused were prepared 
to act as conservators of the law. His reply was just what might have 
been expected from a man of his position, experience, brain and heart. 
It was: “I am governor of the State of Illinois, and, of course, will be 
compelled to put down by force of arms, if necessary, all resort to 
violence or open defiance of law, but I will not call out the military 
until I am satisfied that the civil authorities are powerless or unable to 
cope with any outbreak. I have just received from ‘Q.’ a dispatch 
asking me to call out the militia. My reply is, ‘If you have ad d 
fool for a marshal, elect a man who knows his duty.’ If these folks who 
are so anxious to see some shooting done had seen as much of it as I 
have, they would not be so anxious to call out the military every time 
labor and capital have a little squabble.” I refer to these circumstances 
because I can verify their truth, and because I think they are a fair sam- 
ple of the feelings of honest men in a majority of similar circumstances. 

The value of organization has been demonstrated in a thousand 
different ways. At Waterloo, whenever the squares of the British 
infantry were formed, the steel-clad cuirassiers of France hurled them- 
selves in vain against their bayonets ; indeed, so often were the charges 
made that a number of the soldiers declared they could recognize the 
features of their assailants, while in nearly every circumstance when the 
attack was made before the square was formed the regiments were prac- 
tically decimated. The Amazon, which forces the ocean back four 
hundred miles from its mouth, gains its volume and momentum from a 
thousand purling rills. But above all, we repeat, a trades union is 
formed upon the cardinal idea of a republican government, the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and here I leave the subject. But trades 
unions, or rather the principle upon which they are organized, are not 
confined to labor organizations. IfI mistake not, a few weeks ago several 
members of the Board of Trade were suspended for trading after hours, 
while a few years ago a dentist named Dr. Dean was expelled from an 
association of dentists in this city because he had extracted a tooth for 
50 cents, while the rates of the association of which he was a member 
was $1. But it makes a great deal of difference whose ox is gored. 
If a trades union proper had taken similar action, we would have been 
asked the question whether we were living in a republic or in a mon- 
archy ; what law prohibited a man from making a contract after three 
o'clock, or whether an individual should be dictated to whether he 
charged 50 cents or $5 for his services ? 

But, as stated, trades unionists do not regard their organizations as 
the «dtima thule of the labor movement, but rather as their educators, 








hence I have referred to them in a somewhat incidental manner. Their 
members see, as others see, that the strained relations at present exist- 
ing between capital and labor, unhappily growing more pronounced, 
render it imperative that some practical steps should be taken to remove 
this friction and establish an era of good feeling if we are to avoid the 
social upheavals too often attended with violence which have marked 
the connections between employer and employé in countries less favored 
than our own. It is certainly a poor compliment to the intelligence of 
the American people to admit that at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, under a republican form of government, where the ballot is the 
inalienable right of every citizen, irrespective of color, position, or 
nationality, and where all are equal at law, theoretically at least, that 
strikes and lockouts, twin relics of barbarism, furnish the only methods 
of settling trade disputes; that though the interests of employer and 
employé should be identical, we find their representatives, like bull- 
dogs, ready to jump at each others’ throats whenever the leash is 
removed. And here arises the pertinent question, is this muttering of 
rebellion, this chronic state of strike to continue, or shall the sober 
second thought rise equal to the emergency, substitute justice for 
tyranny, reason for passion, and thus pave the way for coéperation, the 
reformer’s hope of the future, to which I propose hereafter to refer. 

I know it is customary, too customary, when these unpalatable 
truths are referred to, to indulge in fulsome panegyric about the superior 
condition and advantages possessed by the American as compared with 
his European competitor; of the ‘ peace, peace, when there is no 
peace,” lullaby; of the “ stand by, for I am holier than thou” attitude 
assumed, although it sometimes serves the purpose of directing attention 
from where it should be directed, a¢ home. Such twaddle may touch 
the national vanity, but the truth is that the majority of American work- 
men have all they can do to make both ends meet and keep the wolf 
from the door, and I have been brought into contact with a good many 
hundred thousand of them. Such action reminds me of a celebrated 
London pickpocket, who, immediately after he had committed a rob- 
bery, raised the hue and cry of ‘stop thief,” thereby directing attention 
from the real culprit? Let us look at the simple facts, and see exactly 
where we stand. 

Populate the 3,612,000 square miles of the United States in the same 
ratio as the 89,000 square miles of Britain are populated (and her moor- 
lands and game preserves proportionally balance the waste lands of 
America) and the population amounts to within a fraction of 1,008,000,- 
000. Now, suppose, and the supposition is a perfectly justifiable one, 
that crime, competition, pauperism, intemperance, disregard for law and 
lack of parental restraint keep pace with our increase of population, under 
existing circumstances, an orthodox hell will be a paradise to the then 
existing state of society. I think the comparison is perfectly legitimate 
in looking at the outlook in all its bearings, and the deductions are 
warranted by the promptings of common sense. Just in proportion, if 
our present policy is pursued, as our country exceeds in area, wealth and 
resources, the little island of Great Britain, a mere speck on the world’s 
surface, will our corporate monopolies and their baneful influence 
exceed those of the Old World, and the sooner we look these facts 
fairly and squarely in the face, instead of indulging in inane twaddle 
and Fourth of July bombast, the better for all concerned. 

While these statements are, in my humble opinion, in the main true, 
I am not going to offer or attempt to offer, any patent cure for all the 
evils to which flesh is heir, or present an infallible remedy for the griev- 
ances complained of, either by a virtual reconstruction of society or 
selfish human nature, the substitution of state for individual effort, con- 
trol or responsibility; nor yet through the ephemeral, spasmodic efforts 
of a so-called workingman’s party, narrow-gauge, anti-American, organ- 
ized on the short-sighted, one-sided proposition that its membership 
must be confined to those who subscribe to its chimerical:dogmas, and 
that loyalty thereto can be secured only by confining such membership 
to those who carry a hod, drive a plane, dig a trench or perform 
other manual labor, on the same mistaken idea that none can appreciate 
the blessings of freedom except those upon whose limbs the shackles of 
slavery have been placed. On the contrary, I have always insisted and 
believed that a national movement to secure a recognition of labor’s 
rights and interests was not a movement in favor of class legislation, 
but a protest against its continuance, and to give the lie to these 
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professions, to jump from Sylla to Charybids, would be both foolish 
and inconsistent. Instead of damning public opinion, it should be and 
must be cultivated and captured before success can crown the efforts 
of any party. I repeat, then, I do not intend to propose any scheme 
which will invariably prove efficacious, but rather to present a few 
ordinary, unpretentious, common-sense ideas in connection therewith, 
which have been gleaned by thirty years’ connection with the labor 
movement. 

Neither am I going to antagonize any party, but bid godspeed to 
every rational, legitimate movement, having for its objects the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of those who labor for a living. If I cannot see 
through the same glasses that others do, I am willing to give them 
credit for honesty of purpose, a desire to accomplish by other methods 
that for which we all profess to be working, and to concede to them 
what I claim for myself — the right of private judgment. 

One of the first and most important and feasible agencies to accom- 
plish this result, in my humble judgment, is the recognition, adoption 
and enforcement of the principle of aréitration. That there are 
difficulties, many and serious, in their character, confronting its suc- 
cessful establishment, such as the mixed character of our industrial 
population, their comparatively limited educational advantages and 
business knowledge and experience as possessed by their employers, 
but they are not insurmountable. Let us keep in view the fact that the 
advantages to be derived from its adoption, and the want and suffering 
its practical recognition would save to those whose pathway through life 
is rough at best, would be more than counteracted by an occasional 
disappointment. It is the constant dripping which wears away the 
stone. Consistent and persistent agitation is demanded if our trades 
organizations believe in the wisdom and efficiency of an appeal to 
reason; and their members should take the initiative in forcing its 
adoption and molding public opinion in its support, and instead of 
ridiculing this sentiment, it must be cultivated and its great leverage 
and influence secured. 

Arbitration has been successfully employed in settling disputes 
between corporations and nations; why should it not prove equally 
efficacious between employer and employé? Strikes are becoming more 
protracted, and as our wealth and industrial population increase, these 
differences will doubtless become more frequent and injurious unless a 
preventive is employed. Again, no trade can truthfully be said to be 
independent of another, as an injury to or stoppage of one eventually, 
either directly or indirectly, reacts on all. A strike or lockout among 
stonecutters, for example, frequently necessitates the enforced idleness 
of bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers and painters, and all mechanics 
and laborers whose services are required to complete the structure, 
irrespective of the losses sustained by what may be called the smaller 
tradesmen, who are generally dependent upon the patronage of the 
industrial classes. 

Another, and by no means the least important, reason why the aid of 
arbitration should be invoked, whenever a dispute that blocks the 
wheels of industry arises, is that this country is labor’s last vantage 
spot, as it is here that the controversy between capital and labor must 
find an amicable solution if a democratic form of government and a 
comparatively undeveloped country can aid in such solution; and we 
insist it is the duty of every citizen, so far as in his power lies, to see 
that right, not might, is the conqueror, and reason instead of starvation 
or brute force the agency employed. 

I am aware it is urged by some that such a project is impracticable, 
because in many instances employers would decline to arbitrate, on the 
ground that, as they declined to recognize the claims of the workmen, 
there was nothing to arbitrate about, as it takes two parties to make a 
bargain; and so believing, they were unwilling to submit what they con- 
sidered their individual rights, to the advice, intrusion or decision of any 
third party. Well, this was the old argument of the usurer, but the law 
interposed its veto — / forbid /— and said, practically, “« whenever your 
so-called individual rights conflict with or antagonize the public good 
the first must be subordinate and subservient to the second. This was 
the argument of the Duke of Newcastle who, when accused of compell- 
ing his tenants to vote for his candidate, replied that “a man had a right 
to do with his own as he chose.” So in this case when the interests of 
the public are involved, and when the public are sufferers —and when 


| codperative enterprises have been wrecked. 


| are they not when these unfortunate controversies arise ?>—some agency 
outside of the two contending parties should be invoked to settle the 
disputes with a due regard for justice and right. 

Now, let us briefly inquire what arbitration is, what it seeks to 
accomplish, and the most feasible means to secure its adoption. Arbi- 
tration, in the absence of legislative enactment, is the adjudication by 
private persons appointed to decide a matter in controversy, or a 
reference made to them for that purpose by agreement of the disputants. 
The proceeding is generally called a submission to arbitration or 
reference; the parties appointed to decide are termed arbitrators or 
referees, and their adjudication is called an award. The arbitrator, 
when only one is selected, should be a person who stands perfectly 
indifferent and disinterested between the disputants. This qualification 
is indispensable and should never be lost sight of. When the arbi- 
trators are appointed, each selected by the contestant, the submission 
generally provides that in case of difference of opinion the matter 
referred shall be decided by a third party, called the umpire, who is 
generally appointed under a power to that effect by the arbitrators them- 
selves, so that whether composed of one, three or five individuals, the 
deciding vote is vested in the umpire. Hence the importance of secur- 
ing a disinterested, unbiased judge, for on this the value of the decision 
depends. ‘The selection or appointment of a dishonest or prejudiced 
umpire thwarts the very purpose for which arbitration has been selected 
A spirit of compromise and a declared 


—to secure an impartial award. 
determination on both sides to faithfully abide by the decision rendered 
is absolutely indispensable, and unless their guarantee is lived up to, all 
efforts to effect an honorable compromise must prove abortive. 

To secure the adoption of arbitration two plans have heen suggested : 
First, its voluntary recognition by employer and employé; second, by 
legislative action by our national congress and the several state legis- 
latures. While we believe that the first plan would be more preferable 
and that national or international organization, which has the moral 
courage to insist upon its recognition, will be met half way, we incline 
to the opinion that in order to make it compulsory and effective, the law- 
making power must be invoked. Of course, it is not to be expected that 
all awards will satisfy the demands of either party. Great Britain, no 
doubt, felt chagrined at the result of the Geneva award, and the loss of 
the island of San Juan, while the United States growled like a bear 
with a scalded head over the Halifax fishery award; but what rational 
man doubts that these decisions have established a precedent certain to 
be followed in the future which will save hundreds of thousands of lives 
and hundreds of millions of treasure, and redound to the mutual 
interests of the countries accepting them. 

How such boards should be appointed, their functions, duties, scope, 
etc., are simply matters of detail, which can be satisfactorily arranged if 
the principle itself is indorsed. ‘Come and let us reason together,” 
saith the Lord, and certainly we cannot follow a more worthy exemplar. 

This naturally leads me to what I have long esteemed one of the 
most practical, if not the only practical solution of the labor question — 
that of codperation or profit sharing—giving the employé a direct 
interest of the results of his own labor. Convince the corporation, firm 
or employer that the bugbear of strikes need no longer be feared; that 
both capital and labor are amenable to public sentiment, and must bow 
to its decisions, and the certainty is that codperation follows such recog- 
nition. And here let me say what I mean by, codperation—a much 
abused term. I certainly do not propose to let a business enterprise, 
which requires experience, tact, and executive ability be controlled by 
men who do not know what business is. Neither do I propose it shall 
be hampered by the petty jealousies of a sorehead or visionary enthu- 
siast, or called to account by a stumbling block in the shape of a 
mischief maker or chronic growler—the rocks upon which so many 
I don’t propose to take a 





No.1 mechanic from his bench and seat him in a morocco covered 
chair, in the counting room, to supervise something he knows nothing at 
all about, while depriving the establishment of his valuable services, nor 
to put the hind quarters where the head quarters should be, but simply 
that business should be conducted on business principles, and every 
workman employed shall be a direct sharer in the profits secured. 
There is a story told of a little bootblack in Plymouth, England, which 
| contains a moral, who contributed sixpence to the construction of the 
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pioneer missionary ship, Dove. When she left her moorings the 
little fellow was on hand as interested and enthusiastic as anybody, and, 
waving his hat, exclaimed to his companions: “ Say, boys, I have an 
interest in that ’ere wessel.” Some years since, in company with a 
friend, I was taking a walk one beautiful summer evening, in the 
vicinity of Bloomington, in this state, and noticed the cosy little cottages 
quietly nestling amid the foliage, their occupants resting beneath their 
own vine and fig trees, and the force of the little bootblack’s claim 
occurred to me as a revelation —‘“ I have an interest here!’’ Unlike 
the mercenary who fights for his 15 or 20 cents per day, these men were 
actuated by a nobler ambition, a grander incentive in battling for their 
country. They could say, I am fighting for my home, my country and 
its republican institutions, in the perpetuation of which I have a direct 
personal interest. And this was the feeling which prompted them to 
risk their all intheir defense. Enlarge the scope of this to the industrial 
element proper, and you create an incentive hitherto unknown; the 
workman will move in a new and healthier atmosphere, become actuated 
by a nobler ambition, prompted by a grander conception of his mission, 
and a stimulant be imparted to which he has hitherto been a stranger. 

Of course, codperative institutions, like other business institutions, 
will have their fluctuations, but not to the same extent; for where all are 
actuated by a common impulse, working for a common reward, the proba- 
bilities are that the maximum of labor with the minimum of expense 
will be secured, and where the losses like the gains are equally divided, 
the probabilities also are that the periodic monetary panics to which we 
have been subjected will be mitigated, because the burden will be dis- 
tributed, and the superstructure will not be dependent, as at present, on 
a single pillar. I could cite a hundred cases where codperation has 
proved successful in some of the largest manufacturing establishments 
in the world, notably that of Crossley & Sons, the celebrated carpet 
weavers of Halifax, England, where, for years previous to its adoption, 
a chronic state of strike existed; but I forbear, as these examples, 
chiefly confined to Great Britain, might not prove of sufficient interest to 
an American audience. 

In our own country many of the failures attendant on its attempted 
recognition have arisen from causes to which I have referred, and which 
could have been avoided had proper management prevailed. But they 
have not all been failures, many establishments being now conducted on 
that principle; and I may here allude to the fact that the result of the 
profit-sharing experiment of the Boston //era// resulted in the distribu- 
tion of $15,000 among the employés of that establishment at the end of 
the first year, an entering wedge, each man getting an increase of four 
per cent on his salary, equal to the interest allowed by a savings bank, 
and Mr. John Wanamaker, the well-known merchant of Philadelphia, at 
a meeting of his employés, May 7, announced to them that the first year 
of the profit-sharing plan adopted in his establishment amounted to the 
handsome sum of $109,439.68. A Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer 
writes : 

I am almost persuaded that the best way to secure the undivided interest of an 
employé is to share with him the profits of the concern. You thus make him your 
partner; he is elevated in his own estimation and in reality ; he feels a certain pride 
in the work turned out, not only of his department, but of the entire factory ; he has 
aroused in him a feeling that he is in a certain sense responsible for anything that 
may go wrong about the establishment, and he will use his best mental and physical 
endeavors to do the particular piece of work he is doing as well as it can possibly be 
done. The system brings employer and employé together. They are friends, co- 
laborers ina common causé. What is for the best interest of the one is for the best 
interest of the other, and should any difference arise between them they will not go 
into a corner and sulk and nurse their grievances until a mole-hill becomes a moun- 
tain, but will come together like partners, as they are, and will adjust their differences 
without trouble. I am not saying that either employers or employés in this country 
are yet ready for this new order of things. But they will grow into it, for I believe 
that the time will come when the system will be very generally adopted in this 
country. 

Experience is the most effective, though sometimes the most expen- 
sive teacher, and when all who embark in them learn that business must 
be conducted on business principles, and act accordingly, success instead 
of failure will crown their efforts. 

But the question may be pertinently asked: “ Would you stop here, 
and if so, what steps do you propose to take to bring about these 
results ?” I reply, by persistent agitation and the education of the 
American people. About the first step in the right direction would be 
the curtailment of the emigration,or rather importation, of an element 





which has no appreciation of or sympathy with American institutions ; 
though I cannot ignore the fact that their presence is in a great measure 
owing to the inconsistent action of those who have been the loudest- 
mouthed advocates of protection to American industries. One word 
only on this question of protection. I am in favor of protection to 
American labor; but I am not in favor of stealing the livery of heaven 
to serve the devil in. I am not in favor of protecting the manufactured 
article at the expense of the workman who made it, under the guise of 
protection to American industry; nor am I in favor of the importation 
of a servile race to take the place of protected American workmen, who 
are walking the streets of our cities in enforced idleness. Consistency 
thou art a jewel! The charge that these views or remedies are chi- 
merical, brings me incidentally to the brief consideration of a phase of 
this question —the antagonism of the pulpit to labor’s demands. 

Although I do-not desire to arraign or revile religion, it cannot be 
successfully denied that our pulpits are to a great extent mammonized, 
and many of their representatives too justly regarded as the pensioned 
enemies of labor. The charges and misstatements of the press are too 
frequently rehashed, and instead of the gospel of Jesus Christ and him 
crucified being preached, the audience is regaled with a tirade against 
labor organizations by men who are as ignorant of their objects as they 
evidently are of the Master they profess to serve. During the eight- 
hour struggle referred to, I remember a reverend gentleman, since gone 
to his reward, taking for his text “ The poor ye have always with you,” 
the burden of his sermon being that the man or class of men who under- 
took to change this state of affairs were simply trying to subvert the 
decrees of divine providence, and should expect its displeasure. This 
doctrine seemed very agreeable to his parishioners — he was pastor of a 
wealthy church — for a few weeks thereafter a handsome addition was 
made to his salary. A short time ago, when that learned, venerable 
and pious prelate, Cardinal Manning, gave utterance to the truth that a 
starving man was justified by the “ higher law” in helping himself to 
his neighbor’s bread when starvation stared him in the face, with few 
honorable exceptions our clergymen seemed to vie with themselves in 
denunciation of what they were pleased to term the 70de7y thus justified, 
and indulged in misrepresentations which an examination of the con- 
text proved were altogether unwarranted. I could multiply instance 
after instance, but forbear, my only object in referring to this subject 
being to show that an agency which could and should be used to spread 
the doctrine of peace and good will toward men, to plead the cause of 
the oppressed, and denounce the wrong, becomes the apologist of the 
oppressor ; and men, misnamed clergymen, who can dilate by the hour 
on the beauties of nature, the glories of the stars, moral heroism, or 
anything and everything but the gospel of Christ, to which they are 
strangers, have not the moral courage to denounce a wrong, of which 
the workingmen are the victims, and I leave my audience to judge the 
reason why. Is it any wonder, I ask, under such circumstances, that 
the influence of the church and the action of its mouthpieces are viewed 
with suspicion ? 

At the opening of the Athenzeum, the Mechanics’ Institute of Man- 
chester, Richard Cobden stated that, when soliciting funds from the 
manufacturers for its erection, he was charged by some with being the 
aider and abettor of strikers, malcontents and agitators, and that the 
efforts of such men to elevate the working classes would only make 
them the more discontented, and would eventually end in revolution. 
“Tn reply to these accusations,” he said, “I simply asked if they could 
name a period in the history of England when life and property were 
so secure, business so prosperous, the working classes so intelligent, as 
at the present time,” and turning to the audience, said “ that reply built 
this Athenzeum.” No, no, society has no reason to fear that our arti- 
sans may become too enlightened. In fact, the existence of our govern- 
ment depends upon the intelligence and patriotism of the masses, and 
contentment and patriotism generally go hand in hand. It has reason 
to fear ignorance, but enlightenment and prosperity, never! And if 
this truth should not be inculcated by the pulpit, where can we look for 
instruction ? 

Intelligent labor asks no special privileges and is diametrically 
opposed to granting them to others. It neither desires a silver spoon 
on the one hand nor a handicap on the other. It does not believe in 
one law for the rich and another for the poor. It insists that it shall be 
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honestly and inflexibly administered, without fear or favor, no matter 
what the position, wealth or offense of the culprit. At the Philadelphia 
Labor Congress in 1869 I had the privilege, for such I esteemed it, of 
advocating before the Committee on Credentials, the admission of the 
colored delegates from Maryland. As might have been expected, the 
opposition was strenuous and persistent, but common sense and justice 
prevailed, and for the first time in the history of the country, so far as I 
am aware, colored men took their seats in a national labor convention 
as the peers of their white brethren. I took the ground then I take 
tonight. That it was suicidal to needlessly antagonize a race which 
was bound to prove an important factor, either pro or con, in the ranks 
of labor; that while that element was represented in the senate chamber 
and house of representatives, the law-making and law-ratifying powers 
of the country, it was criminal by adverse action to force it, so/ens 
volens, into the ranks of the opposition, on the principle that if it was 
intellectually or mechanically the peer of the Caucasian race, all hostile 
legislation would not keep it down; and if it was not, all special legis- 
lation would not keep it up, and that like water it would eventually 
find its level, so that policy as well as principle demanded that it should 
have what we asked for ourselves, a fair field and no favor, and work 
out its own salvation. 

In conclusion, permit me to refer to the value of the ballot-box as 
an agency to inaugurate and protect such reforms. I know it is cus- 
tomary to denounce all suggestions as tending to class legislation. 
Now, I insist this popular awakening is not a movement in favor of 
class legislation, but a protest against its continuance. Let us enter the 
senate chamber—our house of lords—for example, and what do we 
find? Every moneyed interest represented. Let a railroad corporation 
be assailed or its franchise be called in question, and its special repre- 
sentative, like a vidette, is always on the alert in its defense. Let the 
banking interests be jeopardized, and their paid attorneys are prompt to 
explain, defend, deny, or palliate, and so with every corporate monopoly 
in the land. But when the interests of the producing classes are 
involved or assailed, what voice is raised in their behalf? Echo 
And yet the stereotyped cry of demagogue is 
And what can be 


answers “ what voice?” 
raised whenever this state of affairs is referred to. 
expected from the useless appendage of our government, which repre- 
sents gains instead of brains, and we need not go to the Pacific coast 
for a verification of our charge. We hear a great deal of unmeaning 
twaddle about the dignity of labor, especially when pot-house politicians 
have an object to gain, but it is soon forgotten after their selfish purpose 
has been served. Some time ago I had an intelligent correspondent 
visit the manufacturing districts of New England, who associated with 
the factory operatives in their homes, to ascertain their actual feelings 
and condition. In a number of instances he found that father, mother 
and two children could make the munificent sum of $14 per week, 
working eleven or twelve hours per day. And when, in one instance, 
he asked why the children did not go to night school, the mother 
replied: ‘ Oh, sir, when the little ones have worked all day, and have 
had their supper, they are ready to go to bed.”’. Yes, a weary body and 
a weary mind generally go together? A sad, sad commentary on the 
oft-praised civilization of the nineteenth century. Talk about the 
dignity of labor to individuals brought up under such auspices, under 
a system sanctioned by law, and what a horrid mockery it seems. Do 
you wonder that, in many instances, such graduates loathe the very 
name of labor, and prefer the atmosphere of the gambling, pool, or 
billiard room, or that they grow up stunted in mind and body, with a 
grudge against society, and join what is called the dangerous element ? 
Cause and effect go together. Is not a political movement, then, that 
would end, or aim to end, such a state of affairs, worthy the support of 
every true lover of his country ? 

But I am not going to lay all the blame on the shoulders of capital 
or capitalists. Workingmen are in a great measure responsible for the 
position they occupy. Too many of them, to their discredit be it said, 
would rather pull an angel down than help a mortal up. Let them take 
a lesson from the capitalist they condemn, and compare the line of 
policy he adopts with the policy they adopt to each other. The differ- 
ence between the policy of each may be likened to the policy adopted 
by the southern and northern people, respectively. At the breaking out 
of the rebellion the South had incomparably the ablest and most 
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experienced representatives in congress, and the reason is self-evident. 
Whenever its voters recognized merits or devotion to their interests in 
their public servants, they rewarded it by reélection and retention in 
congress. On the contrary, with few exceptions, the “ rotation in office”’ 
humbug prevailed in the North, and no sooner was a congressman 
seated than steps to supersede him were taken, generally with success, 
by some caucus-created novice, whose special qualification was a will- 
ingness or aptitude to do the dirty work of a corrupt political machine, 
with the results which might have been anticipated. No sooner does a 
workingman, either by his opportunities, energy or ability, assume a 
commanding position among his fellows, than he becomes a target for 
attack, not from those outside, but from those inside labor’s ranks ; 
from the very element, in fact, whose cause he had espoused. And for 
one, I have no sympathy with that dog in the manger policy, which is 
always sowing the seeds of discord, suspecting motives and belittling 
efforts. I repeat, let talent in labor’s ranks assert itself, and in nine 
times out of every ten the cry goes forth: “ He has an ax to grind,” as if 
that of itself were sufficient for the hue and cry which generally follows: 
“ Crucify him.’’ Well, suppose he has an ambition to satisfy, an ax to 
grind, and if the same grindstone which sharpens his ax sharpens theirs 
at the same time, is that any reason why both he and the cause he 
represents should be handicapped by innuendo or denunciation? And 
yet, this course is pursued every week in the year, to labor's detriment. 
Let us take a somewhat common example: A labor candidate has been 
placed in the field, selected, in all probability, from a large manufactur- 
ing establishment. A few days thereafter, when the noon meal has 
been disposed of, and pipes are lighted, the qualifications of the can- 
didate, their own shopmate perhaps, forms the subject for discussion. 
A change seems to have come over the spirit of their dreams. The ice 
is at length broken by a sorehead, an indirect charge is made, and a 
singular unanimity prevails. Says the canny Scotchman: “ De ye ken I 
ha’e always been a kind o’ suspicious 0’ his honesty 0’ purpose. I think 
it best to look before ye leap anyhow, and I’m half inclined to think 
some o’ the charges I have heerd against him are true after a’. At 
least, I’m pretty certain he wunna get my vote.” “ Vell, I dunno,” 
chimes in the German, “ dese fellers who talks and talks so much at de 
union or assembly always tink of number vun, and mebbe some of dese 
sharges are true, anyhow he dond got my vote.” The Englishman 
remarks: “I knowed a feller in Sheffield as was like ’im as two beans. 
’E was halways placed on hevery committee, and was halways ready to 
do hall kinds of work, or speak hat meetings, but I halways thought as 
’e ’ad an hobject in view, and I think this ’ere chap better be let alone.”’ 
“Catch a wasel asleep,” says the Irishman, “sure phat better is he 
than we are; phat does he know about making laws that we should 
send him to the council, or to Springfield, or to congress? I think I 
can howld a chair down as well as he can, and divil a vote will he get 
from me.” “ You fellows make me tired,” says the smart aleck Yankee, 
with a sickly, know-all smile, “I never took any stock in his profes- 
sions, anyhow. These super-zealous fellows need to be closely watched, 
and it has turned out just as I expected it would, and you don’t 
catch me throwing my vote away.” And thus the seeds of distrust are 
sown, and defeat secured. Is this, I again ask, the way in which 
capital repays those who are true to its best interests? Ten chances to 
one if the character of these so-called charges, probably manufactured 
to order, had been demanded or investigated, not one of those present 
could have substantiated them, or even given their nature. No, no, 
workingmen must learn a much-needed lesson. They must discard 
their petty jealousies ; be true to each other’s interests; and get rid of 
their iconoclastic tendencies. They must act like earnest, honest, high- 
minded men, and until they do, they have no right to expect that others 
will accept them at a higher standard than they place upon themselves. 
Let them remember that it is a dirty bird which fouls its own nest. 
They have the power, the intelligence to make their influence felt in 
the right direction, but so far they have failed to do so. United, their 
demands would prove irresistible; disunited, they are the easy prey of 
the knaves who gull them. I remember when a boy of driving a yoke 
of cattle, both of which seemed to have a horror of wetting their feet, 
and every time a pool of water was espied a tussle to avoid it ensued. 
But instead of pulling /ogether they invariably pulled agans¢ each other, 
and the consequence was that both were generally dragged into the 
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puddle; and this is exactly how a number of the labor factions in the 
United States are acting at the present time, and with a like result. 
What they should do, is to pool their issues and to pull together. 
While, as previously stated, I have no patented panacea to offer, or 
even a line of policy to suggest which may not subject to modification 
or amendment. I lay it down as a fundamental principle, which cannot 
be controverted, that a political movement looking to the advancement 
of labor’s interests, to be successful, or to enlist public support, must be 
broad, catholic and comprehensive; that the wage earners cannot, with 
propriety, object to class legislation prompted and directed by sedfsh 
intelligence, and seek to supersede it by similar action, based on selfish 
ignorance. I insist that the codperation of the mass of the American 
people is absolutely indispensable to achieve success, and that their 
active sympathy and support, always right when enlightened, may safely 
be depended on when they thoroughly understand the issues involved ; 
that the so-called middle classes are just as deeply interested, if not 
more so, in the curtailment of the influence and privileges of the 
colossal trusts and monopolies — fungi on the body politic — which now 
menace the commonwealth, as are the wage workers themselves, and 
that it is the height of folly to repel their advances or refuse their 
codperation. I am unwilling to, believe that a republic, the last refuge of 
oppressed humanity, founded on the principles of eternal justice, and 
freighted with the destinies of millions yet unborn, is ordained to prove 
a failure, or that its sun will set in darkness. Although the outlook is 
not as reassuring as lovers of humanity would like to see it, let us 
remember the darkest hour is just before the dawn; that the bane and 
antidote generally go together, and that self-preservation is nature’s first 
law. Once arouse and enlighten the powerful leverage of “public 
sentiment,’ and the wrongs of which the industrial classes so justly 
complain will be righted; the privileges iniquitously granted to chartered 
monpolies revoked, the public lands restored to the people, from whom 
they have been unjustly wrested, and held as homesteads for actual 
occupants only; codperative institutions will dot our prairies as the stars 
dot the sky; and with free schools, compulsory education, equal rights 
guaranteed to all, and a free ballot, our country will once more become 
a republic in fact as well as in name. Let us all then work for the 
accomplishment of this much to be desired end, for the advent of that 


time 
** When man to man the wor'd o’er shall brothers be and a’ that.’’ 


When tyranny and oppression of every kind and character shall be 
uprooted and destroyed, and when the freemen of America shall occupy 
that proud position which God, in his kind providence, intended they 
should occupy. When we shall all march under one banner, and that 
flag our glorious national ensign; having emblazoned on its ample 
folds on one side the pregnant inscription: “ Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality,” and on the other: “Glory to God in the highest ; peace on 
earth and good-will to men.” 


NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. XLI.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 


N 1726, in order to divert his anxiety and bring his cuts 

into notice, Papillon published ‘‘ Le Petit Almanach 

de Paris,’’ which is generally known as ‘‘ Le Papillon.”’ 

The cuts in this publication attracted considerable atten- 

tion at this time. ‘The cut for the month of January is 

very highly, spoken of as being executed in the highest 
style of the art. 

From this time Papillon had no longer any doubts of 
his abilities as an engraver on wood, but, on the contrary, 
entertained a very high opinion of himself, and considered 
wood engraving the acme of graphic arts, and himself the 
greatest of all professors. From the date of this publica- 
tion he seems to have seldom if ever been without employ- 
ment. He says, in 1768, the ‘‘ Collection of the Works 
of the Papillons,’’ presented by him to the royal library, 
contained over five thousand proofs of his own engraving. 








The collection consists of four large folio volumes con- 
taining specimens of wood engravings executed by the 
Papillon family for three generations—his grandfather, 
his father, his uncle, his brother and himself. He was 
employed not only by the booksellers of his own country 
but also by those of Holland. 

A book published at Amsterdam in 1743, entitled 
‘** Historiche School en Hins-Bybel,’’ contains two hun- 
dred and seventeen cuts, which appear to have been 
engraved either by Papillon himself or under his imme- 
diate supervision ; they are all engraved in the same style, 
and his name appears on several of them. They are exe- 
cuted in a coarser manner than those in Papillon’s own work, 
yet are of the same general style, and, from a passage in the 
dedication, it seems likely these cuts were used in a similar 
work printed at the same place a few years previously. 

Papillon’s history of wood engraving published in 
1776, under the title of ‘‘ Traite Historique et Partique de 
la Gravure en Bois,’’ in two octavo volumes, with a supple- 
ment (printed some two years later), is said to have been 
projected and partially written upward of thirty years 
before it was given to the public. 

Papillon was admitted to the Society of Arts in 1733. 
Shortly after his admission he read at one of their meet- 
ings a paper on the history and practice of wood engraving, 
and in 1735 the society approved that a work written by 
him on this subject should. be published, and in accord- 
ance thereto the first volume of such a work was actually 
printed between 1736 and 1738, but was never published. 
No explanation of the reasons why this work was not 
proceeded with and the history published is given. A 
copy of this advance volume was, however, preserved in 
the royal library. 

The first published volume of Papillon’s work contains 
the history of the art. It 1s divided into two parts, the 
first treating on wood engraving for the purpose of print- 
ing from a single block or impression, and the second 
treating on chiaro-oscuro, or printing from two or more 
engraved blocks with an equal number of impressions. 
He does not trace the progress of the art by pointing out 
the many improvements and discoveries made with the 
advance of time and better knowledge of the capabilities 
of the art, but simply enumerates all the principal cuts 
that had come to his observation, without making com- 
parisons and citing the improvements on those of earlier 
execution. He claims almost every eminent painter whose 
name or mark is found on a cut as a wood engraver. The 
historical part of this work is in reality nothing more than 
a confused catalogue of all the wood cuts that were of any 
note that had come under his observation. 

In the second volume, containing the details in relation 
to the practice of the art, he gives his instructions, and 
enumerates Azs inventions in a style of complacent self- 
conceit, being always inclined to magnify little things for 
self-aggrandisement, and credit himself with minute mat- 
ters as his inventions. He, however, was thoroughly 
conversant with the practices of the art in all its minute 
details as far as known at this period. 

In Papillon’s time the French wood engravers appear 
to have held the graver something like holding a pen, and 
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in such a position that in forming a line they cut toward 
them. They also used the longitudinal or grain side of 
the wood, the same as large show posters and similar work 
is done at the present time; while modern wood en- 
gravers of almost all countries, except China and Japan, 
use a rounded handle, in which the tool is set and is held 
in the palm of the hand, and the cutting is done from right 
to left, which gives a clear view to the engraver of his 
work as it progresses. The wood used is the cross-section, 
or end of the wood, excepting in what is usually termed 
poster work, then the grain side or flat board is used and 
an entirely different tool is then employed from those used 
on end wood. 

Papillon mentions box, pear, apple and service tree 
wood as the best for the purpose of engraving. The box- 
wood was generally used for the finer quality of cuts, while 
for the larger cuts, in which delicate shading was not essen- 
tial, pear-tree was usually used. The wood engravers of 
Normandy used the apple-tree extensively. 

Papillon preferred the wood of the service-tree next to 
that of the box, and also considered the box brought from 
Turkey inferior to that from Italy or Spain. 

As far as is shown by investigators and writers of 
the history of the art, we are unable to find wherein Papil- 
lon lays any just claim to the inventions that he claimed 
to have made from time to time, as the little ‘‘ tricks of 
the trade’’ were practiced both before and after his time, 
and there are many methods of procedure and practice in 
the art of wood engraving that are used in the production 
of desired effects daily in this country; yet these little 
deviations are not inventions, but simply making the 
application of the capabilities of the art, which are almost 
inexhaustible. 

Papillon, in his account of the practice of the art, 
deserves great credit in his care not to omit anything in 
connection with the practice of wood engraving that was 
known at that period. He explains the manner of en- 
graving and printing chiaro-oscuros ; he gives an illustra- 
tration of this, and in further explanation gives separate 
impressions from each of the four cuts from which the 
complete chiaro-oscuro was produced, and, in short, he 
dwells in detail on the minute details, such as inserting 
plugs, trimming, lowering, scraping, burnishing, etc. 

He frequently complains of the careless manner in 
which wood cuts were printed, but, as at the present day, 
the fault of a poor picture does not always result from 
indifferent printing ; while we will admit that many good 
cuts are virtually ruined by poor printing, we must say that 
many very inferior cuts are made actually beautiful by aid 
of the pressman’s art in underlaying and overlaying. 
Both printer and engraver are ofttimes censured for what 
is not their fault, for ‘‘ the laborer is worthy of his hire,”’ 
and they are ofttimes so meagerly paid for their services 
that it is only surprising that they reach even mediocrity. 

All the cuts in Papillon’s work, except the portrait 


prefixed to the first volume (which was engraved and pre- | 


sented to Papillon by Nicholas Caron, a bookseller and 
wood engraver of Besancon), were his own engraving and 
mostly from his own designs. The most of the blocks 
were loaned to the author by persons for whom he had 
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executed the cuts long previous to the appearance of 
his work. From several of these blocks many thousands 
of impressions had been previously taken; from one of 
them four hundred and fifty-six thousand impressions had 
already been printed. Almost all of these cuts display an 
effect of black and white which is not to be found in any 
other wood cuts of the period, and many of the designs 
possess great merit, but simp"icity and truth is usually 
sacrificed to ornament and French taste. 

Whatever may be Papillon’s faults as a historian of the 
art, he deserves great credit for the diligence with which 
he pursued it under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
and for his untiring endeavors to bring it into notice when 
it was greatly neglected. His labors in this respect were, 
however, attended with no immediate fruit. He died in 
1776, and his immediate successors do not appear to have 
profited by his instructions, as the wood cuts executed in 
France between 1776 and 1815 are much inferior to those 


of Papillon. 
( To be continued.) 
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. THE PRINTER AS A JOURNALIST. 


ON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, editor of the New 

York Lvening Sun, made an interesting speech, in 
answer to the toast, ‘‘ The Printer as a Journalist,’’ at a 
banquet given in honor of the fifty-ninth anniversary of 
the birthday of George W. Childs, at Philadelphia, Satur- 
day, May 12. Congressman Cummings said : 

When typesetter and proofreader become editors unconsciously, the 
evolution from the case into editorial life is as natural as the evolution 
of.a butterfly from a chrysalis. There is nothing marvelous about it. The 
true typo will develop into the true editor if time and opportunity serve. 
No careless or incompetent printer has ever become a competent editor. 
I have seen many a man taken from the case and thrown into an 
editorial room, and all but one become successful and accomplished 
reporters, editors and correspondents. The one exception was thus 
delineated by the tongue of an old jour: “I don’t wonder that he 
failed as an editor, for he had the dirtiest proofs of any man in the 
office.” 

Who ever knew of a country printing office that was 
not haunted by some quaint urchin eager to learn the 
mysteries of the case? Sometimes he is awkward and 
uncouth. Oftentimes he is barefooted. Occasionally he 
has a freckled face and red hair. Again he develops a 
peculiar reticence that betokens restlessness and ambition. 
You will find him picking type from the sweepings of the 
office while on his way to school. You will see him forc- 
ing an imprint from the type upon the blank pages of his 
school books. The country editor is, in his eyes, a greater 
man than the rural parson. The boy has longing looks as 
he gazes at the office. It is indicative of the one desire 
of his heart—that of presiding over the hell-box and 
reaching the mighty and exalted post of printer’s devil. 
Horace Greeley walked twelve miles through the snow to 
Poultney to secure such a place. Such boys are the germs 
of editorial life. 

Let us see how they are developed. The true printer’s 
devil is something more than an imp. In the fermenta- 
tion of his nature he presents many curious contrasts. He 
mounts a candle-box and learns the alphabet at the case. 
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The caliber of the boy is quickly seen. ‘The types have 
opened a new world to him. He drinks in the comments 
of his acquaintances on the emanations of his brain, and is 
spurred to renewed effort. 

There are probably few compositors who will read 
this article who cannot recall some such experience. The 
boy sets the town agog anew by his intellectual efforts. 
Gradually he becomes a journeyman. He learns the art 
of punctuation, and the use of capital letters, and of italics. 
He unconsciously develops a literary taste, and becomes a 
critic. The rules of composition set themselves in his 
mind without effort. The marks of the proofreader annoy 
him and many a wordy dispute follows, but always inuring 
to the benefit of the typo. 

The news of the day is ever before his eyes. He gets 
it in scraps known as ‘‘ takes,’’ and these scraps invite a 
thirst for information that is only satiated by a careful 
perusal of the daily newspapers. Standard works flow into 
the editor’s sanctum, and magazines and exchanges. Some 
of them fall under the eyes of the apprentice. He may 
devote a few of his nights to dissipation, but there will be 
much burning of the midnight oil. While at work dis- 
tributing the type and correcting proofs, he wi!l find him- 
self unwittingly discussing the news of the day and entering 
into political controversies. 

When a journeyman printer, his mind is broadened 
anew. He deserts the home newspaper and wanders from 
city to city. If true to his craft, he seeks admission to a 
typographical union, and in course of time gains a sure 
knowledge of the labor question. At times he suffers 
penury and bitter disappointments, but anon fortune 
gleams anew on his pathway, and, strengthened by his 
adversity, he again lopes over the pathway of life with all 
the freshness of youth. 

Where could a better editor be found? Where one 
more efficient? No school of training could be more 
thorough. All the elements that make up a great editor 
have been exercised and knit firmly in the heyday of 
life. The successful editor is the one who collects the 
news of the day and presents it to his readers in the most 
concise and attractive form. 

Who is there so competent to select news as the careful 
compositor— the man who has been sifting it all his life ? 
Who so able to serve the newspaper demands of the 
people? He has been among them and of them among 
his wanderings, and in his character as editor he is still of 
and among them. He molds his editorial expression of 
thought from an experience born from a direct association 
with those interested. He speaks by the card alone. His 
ticket to newspaper prosperity is unpunched by collegiate 
education, but it is the ticket readily recognized by the 
people, and one that frequently passes its owner into the 
realm of wealth and the home of fame. The born printer 
is the born editor. 

Some say that a new era is dawning in journalism, that 
men educated in collegiate schools are assuming the helm ; 
that zsthetic methods are applied to the newspapers dot- 
ting the land like mushrooms in a sheep pasture; that a 
net of newspaper trusts is to cover the country, and secure 
the patronage of the people, and that the old journals must 





follow suit or go to the wall. All this may go for what it 
isworth. The past shows that the people have recognized 
the printing office as the true school of journalism, and I 
fancy that it will hold good in the future, and as long as a 
typographical union lives and flourishes on the free soil of 
this republic. 
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THE MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


BY GUSTAV BOEHM, 


FIRST PAPER: 

WHAT IS A NEWSPAPER?—WHAT OUGHT IT TO BE?—EDITORIAL 
OPINION— THE PUBLIC AS A DUPE—IMMORAL INFLUENCES — SELF- 
SACRIFICE FOR THE CAUSE—EDITOR AND SOLDIER IN ONE BOAT 
— INDEPENDENCE—MY DEFENSE—BOHEMIANISM, THE SWEET 
FLOWER OF CARELESS EXISTENCE— “ THE PRESS ”’; ITS FASCI- 
NATING CHARMS—NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING IS AN EXPENSIVE 
EXPERIMENT — FOUL INFLUENCES TO MAKE IT PAY— DEFENSE OF 
INDIVIDUAL HONOR—BLEEDING HEARTS AND FULL STOMACHS — 
PERSONAL DEPRAVITY AN IMAGINARY FACT—PAR ORDRE DE 
MOUFTI—SOME EXAMPLES—ARISING QUESTIONS—A_ PITTANCE 
FOR A VALUE—THE PUBLIC TO BLAME, 

Weve is a newspaper? What should it be? Like 

everything else in this life of sham and misery — 
the reader may excuse this attempt at pessimism — it is, 
as a rule, not what it ought to be; its practical value to 
its proprietor diminishes in the same proportion as it 
approaches the acme of moral perfection. ‘The world of 
newspaper readers at large does not hesitate to doubt this 
condition, and still continues to swallow eagerly the con- 
tents of its daily paper, dished out in doses large and 
small, more or less bearing the stamp of individual advan- 
tage. The influences which bear upon the columns of 
reading matter of a modern newspaper are manifold, but 
they all end in the one point: the pecuniary gain of its 
proprietor. There has been a time, alas! how distant 
it appears to me! when I, with the rest of the world, 
believed that the opinions given in black and white ina 
sheet of large circulation were as sacred to the author as 

they were to the average reader. I need not say that I 

have since changed my ideas about this sacredness, and, 

with a mingled sense of sincere regret and some sort of 

Mephistophelec sarcasm, often witness the discussion of a 

newspaper article or editorial opinion, which I distinctly 

know does not contain a grain of the editor’s, or the 
author’s own individual feeling ; that it was simply written 
in accordance with the principle of the sheet, to meet 
the opinion of the majority of its readers. It may be true 
that the principles of the sheet are, in general at least, 
also the principles of its editors. A black republican 
newspaper will certainly hesitate to employ in its editorial 
rooms men whose outspoken democratic principles are 
a matter of course to the world. It will not go as far as 
that. But that an editor must set aside his actual opinion 
about a question, and sacrifice his own self for the purpose 
of serving the cause of his employers is a daily, or nightly, 
occurrence in every editorial department of the newspaper 
world. The newspaper man may rightly be compared to 
the soldier on duty, who in times of war unhesitatingly 
will shoot his neighbor if commanded to do so, without 
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reserving the right to investigate the cause of that com- 
mand. The editor will write, although often with reluct- 
ance, what the color of his paper, the interest of its pub- 
lisher or party demands, without flinching. The so-called 
independency an of independent newspaper is the poorest 
and thinnest guise one can imagine. ‘There is no real 
independence in this world anyhow, and, at any time, 
there are always some circumstances present and govern- 
ing, no matter what they are, which induce us to act just 
so and not otherwise, and the open-hearted, liberal man will 
not deny that the ‘‘inner conviction,’’ that sacred and 
scarcest of all wonders has really the least to do with that 
inducement. But if anyone speaks earnestly of the inde- 
pendency of newspaper opinion he is, in my eyes, an 
ignoramus in the matter, or willingly tries to convince 
himself of something which is as strange to his heart as 
the starred heavens to an infant’s understanding. 

I beg to remind the reader that I do not base my 
opinion upon anything else but experience. I am not a 
‘disappointed editor’’ who tries to revenge himself in 
this way for his disappointments. Not by any means. 
I have experienced the almost Oriental charm of news- 
paper life, and would not give it up for anything. I know 
that ‘‘ The Press,’’ or better, ‘‘ Bohemianism,”’’ as it some- 
times is called, possesses the properties of sweet blood, that 
is, the man who has tasted of it will always seek it again, 
no matter after how long an interval of following other 
occupations, he will always grasp it like the drowning man 
grasps the straw, wherever and whenever the chance offers, 
the same as the lion will not care for any other but human 
blood after he has had a taste of it. I know of lawyers, the 
clergy, of successful commercial men, who some time or 
another came in contact witha reporter’s pencil and note- 
book, who, after years of pulpit service or business occu- 
pation, eagerly try to shoot again into print, and, with a 
satisfaction equal to none ever felt after successful business 
speculation, smile at a short paragraph which they have 
succeeded in getting into the columns of their local paper. 
I have as yet never met a human being—assez b/asé—who 
did not meet his lines in print, no matter how insignificant, 
with a certain sense of satisfaction and pride, which does 
all honor to the knights of the pen, and I believe cannot 
be met with in any other branch or any other profession. 
After venturing the above, I find it necessary to oppose 
the opinion, which may dawn to the reader, that I have 
endeavored to reduce his estimation or valuation of the 
modern newspaper. I am a full-fledged newspaper man, 
and have no hesitation to say that it is half of my life to 
work in the interest of the press. It may be a fault of 
mine to germinate the opinion in the innermost corner of 
my heart that the modern newspaper, notwithstanding the 
grandest imaginable technical advance it has to claim, and 
which it must be admitted that it has a right to claim, is 
not what it ought to be. Iam convinced of the fact that 
no person or corporation can be expected to venture an 
expensive newspaper enterprise, after the well-known risk 
of theatrical enterprise, perhaps the most precarious on 
earth’s surface, for the mere object to do good to the 
world, and most likely in such a case, to pay for that good 
purpose out of its own resources. There is no money-bag 





big enough, no mine rich enough to supply the necessary 
nervous rerum for any length of time. But I am of opinion 
that there could be many improvements made which would 
do honor to the newspaper world and its workers. It is 
before all the moneyed influence of party subventions, the 
apparently very innocent, but in reality very important, 
subventions of the advertisers, and the undoubtedly bad 
influence upon the reading matter exerted through these 
two sources of newspaper wealth and newspaper corruption. 
It is no editorial secret any longer that the above-men- 
tioned and similar thumb-screws actuate upon the reading 
matter from the simple reprint of a report up to the highest 
authority of the editorial. It is no secret any longer to 
the world at large that these evil influences may be traced 
in every department of the modern newspaper, that the 
political, local, financial and telegraph departments, that 
even the art and theatrical editors are subjected to the 
pressure of these irregular methods, innocent as they 
may appear, dangerous as they actually are, to truth and 
conviction. ‘The fact (regretted as it must be by everyone 
whose connections with the cause make him part criminal, 
or, as the laws term it, an accomplice to the fact) that 
these conditions force upon the public the idea that 
every journalist is a ‘‘scoundrel”’ who sells his opinion 
to the highest bidder, cannot be denied. This condition 
actually exists. It has become a question of life or death, 
a question of existence to the largest number of news- 
paper men. 

I know of many cases where bread and butter are 
accepted with bleeding hearts; of many others where 
total moral indifference has set in as a consequence of the 
prevailing circumstances. Still, if such is the /r7ste fact, I 
shall always oppose the individualization of it, as the public 
are so apt and ‘‘generously’’ inclined to do, even where 
no reason for it is apparent. They blame the individual 
editor, and not the system under which he labors. They 
call him a scoundrel, and decline to touch him otherwise 
than with gloves. Now, I must admit, and to the honor of 
every working journalist—hardly anybody of experience 
will be able to deny it—that the sale of individual opinion, 
that is, such as is not ordered through the business office, is 
simply an imaginary creation of evil-minded, maliciously 
inclined persons. I have been actively engaged as the art 
editor of a Jarge daily, and have met with all sorts of con- 
ditions, but have never experienced—and do not know that 
any one of my colleagues ever has—the awkward position 
of declining ‘‘ individual’’ favors from art or theatrical 
people. I have met with notices on my desk from the 
business offices, such as, or similar: ‘* Concert of the 
* * * society tonight. It will be in your and the 
paper’s interest to do the best.’”’ I have seen one of my 
articles on the creation of an important art institute 
omitted in an edition of Monday’s paper, the proprietor 
of the paper claiming that there was no germ of life in this 
institute, and it would be ridiculous to speak about it, 
appear in Tuesday’s paper in full, after the corporation 
had supplied the advertising column, that convenient 
channel of salable opinion. 

It would appear as a proof of unsound mind to accept 
that newspapers are published by anybody for the mere 
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good of the thing; it is a business like every other spec- 
ulation, with the sole end to make money, and the modern 
newspaper publisher proposes to make much money. We, 
therefore, cannot exactly blame him for using the means 
to that purpose, but must be permitted to ridicule him who 
takes things as they appear, and not as they really are— 
the innocent reader. But, before all, I wish to break a 
lance for that much-abused, much-accused individual 
who must, as a tooth of the large cog-wheel, as a part 
of the machinery, submit to the demands of the driving 
power, or be crushed to pieces under the supreme force— 
the newspaper man and his personal honor as a gentleman. 

After ventilating the foulness of the existing conditions, 


the question arises whether there are no means and ways | 


to make newspaper publishing profitable without the aid of 
channels and subventions, as above indicated, solely 
dependent upon the support of the reading public, which 
is willing to pay for an independent opinion, or article, or 
criticism, or review, a price which will enable the pub- 
lisher to ignore ‘‘ other sources’’ than the legitimate 
income through subscription. 

Having pointed to the prevailing immorality in the 
newspaper publishing business, an immorality which is 
caused through the insufficiency of the compensation paid 
by the reader for his copy, a price in many, yea, the most 
cases, hardly high enough to pay for the white paper,* I 
shall endeavor to point out in a future paper the manner in 
which I believe the publishing of a daily paper can be 
made profitable without allowing the advertising columns 
or party suffrage to encroach upon the domain which 
morally and rightly belongs to the ‘unadulterated ’’ 
opinion of the capable editorial writer. 
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A NEW, QUICK AND SIMPLE PROCESS FOR 

NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 
BY HERMAN REINBOLD, PH.D. 
OR cheap, simple and quick newspaper illustrating, the 
process known as ‘‘ Kaolatype’’ is used extensively, 

and answers all purposes where the cuts have to be quickly 
made, and fine work is not required. However, sometimes 
much trouble is found in engraving on the kaola plates, 
because very often they are too soft, or the film breaks, 
and not infrequently the plates are spoiled when put into 
the stereotype pan. Besides this, the steel plates are get- 
ting rusty, which affects the film, and thereby renders it 
worthless. 

I herewith give a description of an improved process, in 
which the disadvantages are done away with, and better 
results obtained in every way. Any artist who has had 
experience in engraving kaolatype plates will, by following 
closely the formulas given, be able to make the plates. The 
steel or copper plate is polished, and by means of a solu- 
tion of waterglass, a thin and good piece of mica (or as it 
is sometimes falsely called, isinglass) fastened upon it. 

* T have witnessed, for instance, a case in which a customer argued about the 
advance price of a great New York daily from 2 to 3 cents per copy, with his news- 
dealer, and named it an impudence of the publisher to return to his old price, 3 
cents. This single copy contained, besides the regular valuable news, an extra cable 


contribution of the Berlin correspondent of the paper, I believe the crown speech of 
Emperor William, which cost the management many thousands to cable in extenso. 








This mica surface is covered with the following mixture : 
one-half pound oxide of zinc, one pound plaster paris. 
This powder is made to a putty by pouring it slowly into 
a vessel, wherein three ounces of dextrine had been dis- 
solved by heat in one quart of water, and to which after- 
ward two ounces of waterglass or silicate of soda had been 
added. ‘The whole mass must be agitated and stirred until 
no lumps can be found in it, and kept on the fire until it is 
thoroughly homogeneous. ‘To obtain this result it is advis- 
able to let the oxide of zinc, as well as the plaster paris, 
pass through a fine sieve, and repeat this before the powder 
is put into a fluid. This procedure is indispensable, as, if 
there are lumps in the mixture, they will spoil the plate 
when it is engraved. Should the mixture show signs of 
getting too thick, more water may be added. Care must 
also be taken not to have the dextrine solution boil when 
the silicate of soda or potash is put in, as this will decom- 
pose that substance and precipitate part of it. 

The plate is then put on a level metallic surface, which 
is to be heated. The putty is then left to cool to about 
100°, during which time the stirring has to be kept up. 
The plates are now covered with the putty less than one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and left to dry. For this, heat 
may be used. When dry the surface is straightened by 
laying a fine file upon it, and drawing it slowly over the 
whole surface. ‘This may be repeated until the plate is 
quite level and of the desired depth. ‘The plate is then 
ready to be engraved. After this is done the plate is 
once more subjected to heat, to remove all moisture that 
may be left on it, and is now ready to go to the stereo- 
type pan. . 

It will be found that plates made in this manner will 
give much sharper lines than those made directly on steel ; 
the film adheres better to the mica, and cuts easier ; acci- 
dents due to rusting of the steel are prevented, and the 
plates can be easily cleaned and used over and over again. 

As to the combining the mica tightly with the steel, the 
best way is to polish the latter well with pumice-stone 
powder, and, wiping it dry with a woolen rag, the water- 
glass (silicate of soda or silicate of potash) is then poured 
on, and the mica pressed against the steel plate. A heavy 
weight is put upon the mica fur about half an hour, and 
then the plate heated. A good way is also to subject the 
plate to pressure, for instance, under a copying press. 





CAN FOR PRINTERS’ INK. 


The following is a description of an improved can for printers’ ink, 
invented by Mr. Charles H. Hollis, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

The head of the can is made integral with the body, an egress for 
the ink being provided by a nipple, which is situated in the center of 
the can head, and may be closed by ascrew-cap. A movable bottom — 
described in the specification as a “concavo convex follower” —is 
adapted to slide longitudinally within the body of the can, and is sur- 
rounded by annular packing which prevents leakage without restricting 
motion. 

If the screw-cap be removed and the bottom of the can pressed in, 
the ink will be forced from the nipple in the same manner that paints 
are exuded from the collapsible tubes which contain them, This 
can possesses the two principal virtues of collapsible tubes: the manner 
of ejecting its contents, and the protection it affords its contents against 
dust. It differs from collapsible tubes in that, owing to its rigidity, 
it preserves its form, and may be refilled when empty. 
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J. W/. Butler Paper Co. 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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~+ == MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF @—~ 


[PAPER 


CARRYING AT ALL TIMES THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST IN THE WAY OF 


Printers’ Stock Papers, Coarse Papers, Printers’ Fancy Stationery, Ete. 











7 








IN PRINTBRRS’ STOCK 
We are Western Agents for the reliable and popular L! L. BROWN LEDGER PAPERS 
and THE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPERS; while our well-known brands of FLAT WRITING 
PAPERS, such as the FLorENcE, WELLAND, LEDGER MiILts, BurLer, Mascot, St. CHARLES, 
Carey, Royat Crown, etc., have found a leading place with the consuming trade. Also, our 
BOOK PAPERS, PRINT PAPERS, COVER PAPERS, CARDBOARDS, ENVELOPES, 


etc., are steadily increasing in demand. 








OUR MOTTO—A High Standard of Euods, Fair Prices and Square Dealing. 





In Coarse Papers we make a specialty of Car-Lot Shipments;.and in Fancy Stationery, 
see our late sample books as described in New Catalogue just issued. Send us your name, 
that we may mail you a copy. 


We solicit correspondence. 


J. W. BUTLAR PAPER Go. 
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Fredk H. Levey & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING- INKS 


59 BEEKMAN STREET, 


New YORK. 








Mr. FRANK W. WOOD, long and favorably 
known to all Printers of the West, will now repre- 
sent our firm, and we would respectfully ask a 


continuance of the favors hitherto extended him. 


PREDK 71. LEVEV & Co. 
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‘THE BaGuLey & SEWALL Co., Watertown, N.Y. 





No. 5 ‘‘COMPLETE”’ PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE PRESS. 


The ComMPLETE PREss is built in the same size as the Country. 
The form rollers cover the entire form. It has our new combination 
screw distributer, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 
tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs 
adjustable at each end, and spring ¢rif. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38x 54, Form, 33 x 50 No. 4.— Bed, 33 x 48, Form, 28 x 44 
No. 2.— ‘* 35x52, se 90x48 No. 5.— ‘* 29x 42, © 223 
No. 3.— ‘' 34x50, 66 a9 x 46 No. 6.— “ 28x 38, se 83 %35 


This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess noise than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, ¢apeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 
rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. FRONT DELIVERY. 


This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high 
speeds. They have all the advantages of the ‘‘ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 





NEW YORK OFFICE,— 57 Beekman St. 





wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “rule” or “border.” 
They are built in the following sizes: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 x 54 Form, 33 x 50 Speed, 1800 per hour. 
“ec “ “ . - 6 


No. 2.— 35 X 52 30 x 48 2000 
No. 3.— ‘6 34x50 a9 & 46 = 2100 “ 
_— ce 8 “oe oe “ee 
_ 4 a | 33 . 4 “ pri “ ‘ porns “ 
- 5- 2 9 X 42 fo 24X 3 2500 
No. 6.— 28 x 38 23 X 33 
No. 7.— ‘* 24x30 “ ages 


JOB AND BOOK PRESS. 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. 


No. 1.— Bed, 41x 57, Form, 37x53 | No. 3.— Bed, 35 x 50, "Form, 30 x 46 
No. 2.— “ 38x54, «33x50 | No. 4.— “ 29x 42, <« 24x38 

This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 
guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
equaled except by our Book Series; ¢he form rollers can be put in or 
out of contact with both form and distributer by a single movement of 
a lever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 
limited only to the ability of the feeder. 


THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the “Job and Book,” and are 
what we term “‘ Double Enders,” having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Distribution unequaled by any press in the world. This 
series built in same sizes as the Job and Book Press. 


THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 
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J. W. OSTRANDER, Western Agent, —= 


= 77 and 79 Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








Paper. =< 
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F.f. EW & Ca., 


os 208 CF 2I0 


Pp Randolph Street, 
Chicago. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. | N KW G Hi A M PION PR KS S. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS , me - 
United States Typefoundry || 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY 








DESCRIPTION. 





Our latest Specimen Book now ready, and will be sent to all | 
employing printers, by prepaid express, on receipt of $100, which | 
will be refunded when orders to the amount of $5.00 or more have | 
been received. 

THE TYPOGRAPHIC MESSENGER, “issued quarterly,” sent free on 
application. 

Specimen Book of Ornamental Type and Borders sent on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. 

Send for latest Specimens of Brass Rules and Seamless Brass 
Circles and Ovals. 

All ouf type is made of extra hard and tough metal, manufact- 
ured on the premises, and is especially adapted to the uses of | Chase 6x1oin.; weight, 300 lbs. .$60.00 Chase rox15 in., Plain, Throw-off. $150.00 


A ‘MUOM LSA 





ew, 





: . <- Sa39"" me 600 ** ., 85.00 “oe Finished, ++ 120.00 
bookbinders and cigar-box manufacturers. gx13 “725 Li100.00  * —gxt3 «1 149.00 
Ever ipti ; 4 > " 30n05 — ** — yooo ** ..135.00 IOXI5 7 190.00 
: ery description of new and second-hand Presses. «8x12 “ Plain, Throw-off. .100.00 “11x17 “ .. 240.00 
Productions of any foundry in the world furnished at manufact- ae ey ++ 115.00 $ ; 
urers’ pri Steam Fixtures, $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 
le ag BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Terms, 12% discount on cash orders ; 10%, thirty days. Easiest running; simple in construction; og ins oigin 8 ov = Poverh york’ ; 
i “es x > SCOPNCE : every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy wor vo weeks’ tria 
Spring number of THE TypoGRAPHIC MESSENGER now ready. allowed. Send for — 


——— . OLMESDAHL, 
sl ae and Dealer in PRESSES, 


Centre, Reade and Duane Sts, - NEW YORK. 41 CENTRE STREET, New YorK. 
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LISTEN! ! 


© 


We want the attention of Printers, Bookbinders and Engravers. 


E are continually striving to meet the demands of 

\v the trades to which we cater and flatter ourselves 

that we are fairly successful. We have lately 

begun the manufacture of End-Wood Type, and are now 

prepared to furnish either HOLLY or END-WOOD 

TYPE, at prices which will surprise the consumer and 
still leave a satisfactory profit for us. 


ENGRAVERS’ WOOD. 


Turkey, Boxwood or Maple of selected quality and 
superior finish. 


ELEGANT CABINETS AND STANDS. 


Our new Polhemus Cabinet surpasses anything put | 
upon the market in points of utility and beauty. The | 
ideal book compositors’ Cabinet. The High Art Cabinet | 
of the trade. 

We manufacture a complete line of Printers’ Wood 
Goods, and carry a complete line of Tools and Appliances. 
Send for our Catalogue and let us furnish you with our 
figures on anything you may want in our line. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 


Two Rivers, Wis. 
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= = The Six Best Machines.== 
THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE :*:::::°: 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, and gives a Handsomer, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. ———— 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : : 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round Wire, Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. —— - - 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : : : : 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Girls, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE : ig 


The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either hom Points o or Gauges, 
® with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. 


THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHINE :::::::: 


The original and oy Simple, Automatic, Self-Clamping Cutter made. Does 
e Twice as much and Saves all the Hard Work of Cutting Paper. Has more 
Improvements in Saving Labor, Time and Space than any Cutter extant. 


THE GIANT SIGNATURE PRESS :+:::':es+::: 


Compresses Signatures for tying up. Saves cost of Sas hie par does Better 
Work. Preserves the Life of the Paper and Stability of the Bound Book.— 











These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 

These six machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 


‘ 


Send nd for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 


No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw York. 











—= THE CELEBRATED - 





PHROUTY GY RhIN DAS 


News, am AND Book PRESSES. 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W.G. WALKER & CO., Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 
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2 |e AND DEALERS IS CALLED TO THE 
Naka FOLLOWING FACTS: 


»*HE HEMPEL QUOIN is not a simple casting, as some may think, but each quoin is finished by 
i passing through five sets of machinery before it is packed for sale, the result being that any two quoins 
taken at random constitute a pair, and are exactly alike. This produces good and true work with great 
economy of time. The same cannot be said of any other quoin. 


No other quoin that we have yet seen is so constructed that it can be finished and made true by machinery 
at a reasonable cost; while none will lock a form as quickly and with as little labor as the HempeL Quorn. 


Although many attempts have been made to supersede the HEMPEL Quotn, none have proved successful. 
Amateurs, novices, as well as old hands, easily acquire the knack of using them to advantage, and all 
acknowledge that they are the perfection of a lock-up. Some printers, as well as dealers, have been led to 
buy imitations of our quoins, owing partly to their resemblance to ours, but particularly on account of the low 
price at which they are offered, and the invariable result has been that they were dear at any price. 


Attempts have also been made to introduce quoins resembling one of our patented quoins which we 
found imperfect, and did not introduce on that account; yet unprincipled and irresponsible parties, having 
made slight alterations, are seeking to introduce these imperfect quoins, and have in some instances succeeded 
in doing so—partly on account of the partial resemblance of these quoins to our perfected quoin, but, princi- 
pally, because they offered and sold them at any price. The result has been that the victims have often become 
prejudiced against all mechanical quoins. 


All quoins geared together with teeth and a key, or having a feather or rib and groove to prevent them from 
sliding laterally on each other, are an infringement on some of our various patents, and their sale and use makes 
both vender and user liable to a suit for damages. As a rule, it will be found that these infringements are 
offered by irresponsible parties, and we would kindly suggest to purchasers to use caution in purchasing quoins 
that possess any feature resembling ours. 


We have but one factory in America, which is located at Buffalo, N. Y., and our quoins are on sale with 


all dealers in printers’ materials, 


Respectfully, 


HEMPEL & DINGENS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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DUPLICATE ELECTROTYPES FOR SALE. 
PRICE, $5.00. 
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F. A. RINGLER & CO. 
NEW YORK. 


IMITATION OF STEEL STIPPLE, BY OUR PHOTO-ELECTROTYPE PROCESS. 
21 & 23 BARCLAY ST. To 26 & 28 PARK PLACE 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, 





Barnhart bros. & Spindler, 


(Incorporated) 
15 & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


ON THE POINT SYSTEM, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 





IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louris PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FounpRY, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FounprY, St. Paul. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


HERE are thousands of Pearl Presses in use today. It is 
the most popular of presses, and without a competitor in its 
special field. All who use the Pearl will be glad to learn that we 


have, ready for delivery, a new size called the 


Pearl Press No. 5 


WITH THROW-OFF. 


9x14 inches at $180.00 


Over fifty have already been sold, and have demonstrated that the 
new size has all the merits of the smaller sizes, easy running, noiseless, 


and wonderfully quick. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the Throw-off, and our new 
= patent Reversing Ink Disk, by means of which 
we give a very good distribution. 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


MMEDIATELY AFTER THE NAMES OF THE NOMINEES 
i ARE ANNOUNCED, WE WILL PREPARE PORTRAIT 
ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEVERAL CANDIDATES PLACED 
IN NOMINATION BY THE TWO CONVENTIONS. . 

. ONE, TWO AND THREE COLUMN SIZES FOR NEWS- 
PAPER WORK, AND OTHER SIZES AND STYLES FOR 
FINE PRINTING. ee ee oe ee ee ee 

. CAMPAIGN WORK WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. WRITE, GIVING PARTICULARS, 
AND WE WILL ESTIMATE. 


MOSS ENGRAVING CO., 
535 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 





Geo. H-. Taytor & Co. Harvey M. Harprr. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. 
wHotesALE PAY PER beaters, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


Nos. 184 & 186 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 








E do not attempt to cover the entire field, but our lines of 

Book, Cover and Print Papers are the best goods produced 
of their respective grades. Order of us, and ge¢ the dest. We make 
a specialty of yearly contracts on Roll News. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 





FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 








8 


FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO.,, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 
Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Serc.-TREAs. 
A. C. CAMERON, EbpITor. 


Ep1Tor1AL OrFrice, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monroek St., CHICAGO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


‘Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum, 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, . 

THE INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 











ONE THREE SsIx ONE 

os MONTH, MONTHS, MONTHS, YEAR. 
PAA CANG 044006 e000 0000 $5 00 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-CIghth PAPe sescsciccseces 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 oo 
One-quarter page ..... Seavews I5 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page....... siaveasecis 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
ONE POC ices vececlegusces ees 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 

















WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents, Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following: 


M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 
Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

Dominion TypEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Evo City PrinrERS’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

H. L. Petouzg & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. Menocet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Rosert J. YounG, 587 Custom House street, New Orleans. 

Str. Louis Printers’ Suppry Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. N. TRIMBLE, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 

C. C. Gow, 316 South Fifteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 

S. G. Dun_op, 50 Phoebe street, Toronto, Ont. 

L. L. Ta.sort, care of Iowa Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

P. A. Lozgrscu, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 

Cuas. McCreapy & Co., 142 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wesec & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 

Cuas. F, Taytor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Hersert L. Baker, 167-169 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

HERMAN M. DerneELt, 70 Madison street, Albany, N. Y 

J. P. Moncet, Gazeite Office, Montreal, Canada. 

G. Hepecer, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 


CHICAGO, JUNE, 1888. 

E learn that a great stir has been created among the 

owners of job printing and newspaper offices in 
Omaha by the sudden action of the board of under- 
writers of that city in raising their rates of insurance. 
Printing establishments which have heretofore paid pre- 
miums at the rate of $1.50 have been notified that here- 
after their risks would not be taken at less than $2.80, 
and, in some instances, $3.75, and, as a matter of course, 
proprietors are up in arms against such an unwarranted 
raise. 
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THE DIGNITY OF JOURNALISM. 

HE high place accorded to journalism ; its acknowl- 

edged and magnetic influence in politics, commerce, 
trade, art and science; its suggestion and molding of 
thought, and its priceless teachings in the home circle, 
render it imperative that great care should be exercised 
in the management, and nothing permitted inconsistent 
with, or detrimental to the dignity with which it is 
clothed. 

In early days there was much to fetter and dwarf; 
there was lack of appreciation, of recognition, of facili- 
ties, of the pecuniary plethora that gives independence. 
With none the less of ambition and reaching forward, it 
was forced to yield to the inevitable; to struggle against 
opposition and bow to the dictum of ignorance, intol- 
erance and impecuniosity, false dogmas and stupid super- 
stition. But even then it bowed only, and never bent its 
knees in sordid or slavish admiration, or simulated worship 
it did not feel. Ever has journalism been bold, fearless, 
and if right, defiant of consequences. In the darkest 
hour it never lost faith in its nobleness of purpose, its 
future standing and usefulness. There never has been 
waverings or shadows of doubt, or shrinking from the 
struggle foreshadowed as necessary to gain the desired 
end. Journalism simply bided its time; waited for the 
day of its triumph and repayment for all of effort and 
sacrifice. Zhat day has come. From and far above the 
waves that did their utmost to submerge, to tear away the 
superstructure and shatter to fragments the cornerstone, 
the light of journalism has steadily and sturdily arisen. It 
now throws its effulgent rays over the whole world, and in 
times of darkness and doubt the people of every nation 
turn longing eyes and listening ears toward it, and are 
cheered, comforted and sustained. 

But with the increased power and scope of journalism 
came the inexorable sequence of increased accountability, 
and the sternness of the judgment to which it was to be 
held; the perfect fulfillment of its obligations to men and 
business ; the critical censorship of the entire world, that 
is, the world of civilization and thought. The validity of 
every excuse will be scrutinized; the bearing of every 
failure weighed. It will be held strictly to the contract, 
and full damages awarded for the breaking of either the 
spirit or the letter. And journalism has no right to 
complain of the severity of the decree. The position it 
holds was of its own seeking ; was zo¢ forced upon it, and 
to sustain which, it must prove equal to the emergency, or 
accept the inevitable consequence. 

The question that is to be considered by journalism is, 
how can it rise to a grander height, and become more 
prosperous and beneficial ? 

Is it—let THE INLAND PRINTER ask a few plain ques- 
tions, for no combination has more the welfare of journal- 
ism at heart—in keeping with true dignity to print 
columns with the slime of slander and the stain of untruth 
for ink? Is it proper to sully the pages with the rioting 
in slums, and exalt a man into a god because nature gave 
him more muscle and brutality than others? Is it in the 
interest of purity that society should hang its morally 


| stained linen upon its lines to be stared at? Does it tend 
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to higher civilization to air family quarrels, and feed it 
upon the sickening dregs of the social cup? Is no bar to 
be placed upon the publishing of advertisements ; the 
giving information of shame that flaunts its gaudy and 
guilty rags in the face of decency, and debauchery that 
hideth away from the light of day? Is journalism simply 
a vast sewer, into which shall be poured all that is vile, 
base, treacherous, loathsome and demoralizing ? 

To our mind, it has a higher purpose and a holier 
mission; else, brilliant as is its star, the sooner it is 
blotted from the sky the better. /¢ can and should draw 
the line of demarkation. ‘The excuses of former days, no 
matter how plausible, have no bearing now. We have 
outlived fettering and dictation ; have evolved from the 
creeping infant into the full-grown, strong-armed man. 
Independent journalism bows in fawning homage to none, 
leans upon none, steps aside for none, is dependent upon 
none, is second to none, and asks no favors that it cannot 
tenfold repay. Why, then, should it not be true to its 
destiny? Why should it forget its dignity? Why are 
its columns open to that which it loathes and despises? 
Money? Ability and enterprise will bring plenty of it. 
Power? It will come, unasked, if deserving. ‘These are 
the two great desideratums, and they can be gained 
without a lowering of standard or departing of a single 
jot of the dignity with which, far more than any king 
or ruler, journalism is hedged. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


HE question of international copyright is now being 

discussed by the Canadian press, as a result of the 
introduction of a bill into the Dominion parliament, 
whereby it is proposed that Canada should come under 
the agreement formed at Berne, Switzerland, some years 
ago. The bill, bringing Canada under the provision of 
the English act, was introduced at a late period of the 
Dominion session, a few weeks ago, but owing to the 
strenuous efforts of the publishers and printers of the 
Dominion, its consideration was postponed until next 
year. From the Canadian standpoint, it is clear that had 
the bill become law it would have ruinously affected the 
publishing and bookselling business, and crippled the 
working of the educational institutions of Canada to such 
an extent as to practically ruin a great many leading 
interests. The bill would have excluded the reprinting of 
not only the English copyright books, but the works of 
French, German, Italian and other authors, copyrighted 
in the countries included in the provisions of the English 
act. As a consequence, the publishers and booksellers, 
whose trade is almost exclusively in these reprints, would 
have been brought to a standstill. Then again, text books 
for the universities and high schools, the works of French, 
German and Italian authors within the range of the copy- 
right act, could not be reprinted with notes for use in 
these institutions. This would deprive students of all 
advantages now derived from studying reprints of these 
works. In fact, the copyright law as now administered in 
England, and as it would, no doubt, have been adminis- 
tered in Canada, would strike at all works in the nature of 





compilations. Thus school readers, manuals of literature, 
musical collections, if the extracts or selections, or any one 
of them, be drawn from copyright sources, could not be 
republished. Then as regards law books, some of the best 
the Canadians have, both text books and law reports, are 
American reprints. For instance, the series of books 
under the name of the ‘‘ Blackstone ’’ series, are edited by 
American jurists, and Canadian cases are cited and com- 
mented upon. And the same holds good in connection 
with English law reports. For instance, the United States 
reprints of Dr. Gex’s reports, and many others, are con- 
stantly used by the Canadian courts. ‘The effect, therefore, 
of this law would be to force upon Canadians books many 
times more expensive in price, and greatly inferior for the 
special purposes for which they are required. 

These are the points which were so effectively used by 
a deputation ef publishers, printers and booksellers who 
went to Ottawa last month. The government, on the 
representations made, postponed consideration until next 
year. 

The Canadian-American market would also be affected 
to such an extent that all cheap reprints of English books 
published in the United States could not be imported into 
Canada, except those that are non-copyright in England, 
and these would be very few indeed. Another point made 
by the Canadian printers was that, under the present act, a 
publisher must have his work set up in type, or printed 
from plates, in Canada, before it can be copyrighted. 
Under the new act there would be no such provision, and 
consequently hundreds of compositors would be thrown 
out of employment. 

It is a very difficult matter to determine the outlook 
with any certainty at this early date. It is possible Canada 
may agree to the conditions of the Berne treaty, but at 
the same time there is no doubt that there is a strong 
feeling in the Dominion against coming under the terms 
of the Berne convention, that the entire influence of the 
printers, publishers, booksellers, bookbinders, paper- 
makers, pressmakers, and compositors will be used with 
the government, in order that a law fair to the Dominion 
may be passed. It should be borne in mind by our readers 
that Canadian publishers are in a peculiar position. 
Under the Imperial Copyright Act, American reprints 
of English copyright books are allowed to be imported 
into the Dominion on payment of fifteen per cent ad 
valorem, and twelve and a half per cent specific duty, 
which latter goes to the author. The American publisher 
reprints these works, the Canadian importer offers them 
for sale in Canada, paying the duty as stated, but the 
Canadian printer, even if he were willing to pay the 
entire twenty-seven and a half per cent, is not permitted 
to set the type of one line, or print one sheet of a copy- 
right book. Canadians maintain that the American 
reprinter has a decided advantage over them, and there 
is no doubt there is a good deal of truth in their claim. A 
general meeting of the trade was held at the Toronto 
Press Club a few days ago. Mr. J. Ross Robertson, of 
the Avening Telegram, who has been engaged in publish- 
ing for thirty years, presided, at which resolutions were 
passed forming a Canadian copyright association, and 
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committees were formed for the purpose of drafting a 
copyright act that would be suitable for the requirements 
of the Dominion. A meeting is to be held this month, 
at which the by-laws of the association will be adopted, 
and the committee will, doubtless, submit a copyright act 
that will meet with the general approbation of the Canadian 
printing and publishing trade. 


HAARLEM OR MENTZ, WHICH ? 


THE twenty-third volume of the ‘‘ Encyclopcedia Bri- 
| tannica,’’ which has recently made its appearance, 
contains a lengthy and exhaustive article on ‘‘ Typog- 
raphy,’’ from the pen of Mr. J. H. Hessels, of Cambridge, 
England, which is said to be the most valuable contribution 
to the controversy as to the invention of printing yet pre- 
sented, in which the following conclusion is reached: ‘‘ As 
the case stands at present we have no choice but to say that 
the invention of printing with movable type took place at 
Haarlem, about the year 1445, by Lourens Janszoon Cos- 
ter.’’ This is rather a startling announcement from such 
an authority, and one altogether at variance with the 
generally accepted belief that to Gutenberg belongs the 
honor heretofore awarded to Coster. 

It is stated that Mr. Hessels was at first a firm believer 
in the claims of Gutenberg and a disbeliever in those of 
Coster, but that later on, when writing a book about the 
former, he fell into a sort of agnostic humor, and declared 
that the German claims were after all very doubtful; and 
finally he has abjured German altogether, and gone in for 
what he used to style the ‘‘ Haarlem legend.’’ Mr. Hessels 
contends that those who wish to maintain that Gutenberg 
was the inventor of printing will be under the necessity of 
explaining how printing could have been fully and openly 
carried on in its alleged birthplace, Mentz, in 1454, by 
two printers, the alleged inventor included, and could 
have continued to be fully and openly carried on and be 
advertised there for more than twenty-two years (1454-76), 
during fourteen of which the alleged inventor himself 
lived and perhaps worked there (1454-68), without any of 
those who must have known, and ought to and would have 
spoken, if printing had been invented there, saying one 
word about it, not even the inventor himself, though he 
was maltreated and robbed by two men, who continued to 
reap the benefit and glory of ‘‘his invention,’’ and to 
advertise it more than fourteen years under his very eyes 
and nose. 

Is it possible that another idol has been shattered, 
another delusion dispelled? However, we propose to let 
our readers judge for themselves, and, if possible, present 
Mr. Hessels’ argument in full. 





ROM a glance at the fortieth report of the London 

Society of Compositors, we find that $4,958 is the 
amount paid to the representatives of deceased members 
and their wives, which is $128 in excess of the year 1886. 
The amount paid in strike money to seventy-five members 
who had been required to vacate their situations is $3,405 ; 
the solicitor’s bill of costs is $169. The balance on hand 
at the close of the year amounted to $13,509. With 
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respect to the total state.of the society’s funds, the amount 
standing to its credit on December 31 last was ¢101,009, 
as against $88,137 on December 25, 1886; showing an 
increase of $12,972, the membership of the society having 
also increased during the year by four hundred and forty, 
making the total number now on the books seven thousand 
and twenty-five. 


HAT there are two sides to a question is demonstrated 

by the letter of ‘One Who Knows,’’ which appears 
in the present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in reply to 
the strictures of Mr. Taylor, of Cambridge, Ohio, which 
recently appeared in the Chicago Zrzbune in reference to 
the action of the typefounders of the United States in 
raising the price of material, etc. There is nothing 
gained by jumping to conclusions, or making reckless 
assertions which cannot be sustained by facts. Our cor- 
respondent makes out a strong case in justification of such 
action from a typefounder’s standpoint. 





Written for THe INLAND PrinTER.—AII rights reserved. 


THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY H. G. BISHOP. 


g. IMPOSITION. 


HE subject of imposition next claims our attention, and 
T will be found worthy of careful study. Unfortunately, 
it is but little understood, and, like table-work, it is often 
avoided as something not necessary and requiring too 
much study to learn. 

However, every compositor should know how to impose 
a form of type or lay down a sheet of plates, and those who 
do not are considered incompetent workmen. A careful 
study of the following diagrams will overcome the diffi- 
culty, and a little practice will soon make perfect. 

The first thing to learn is how to lay down the p2ges 
or plates so that they will back properly in printing, 
and the next is to put the proper space between the 
pages so as to secure the correct margin when printed and 
trimmed. 

By referring to the diagrams it will be noticed that the 
first page of every imposition is placed at the nearest left- 
hand corner, with the foot of the page outward. There 
are some exceptions to this rule, where it is desired to com- 
mence from the center in order to bring some lighter pages 
of matter in the middle of the form, and the more solid 
pages on the outside. But in every case the first page 
must be placed with the foot facing in this direction, and 
always to the left of the page alongside it. It will be 
noticed also that the odd and even pages always occupy 
the same relative position, that is, the odd page to the left 
and the even page to the right when looked at from the 
foot ofthe page. If this be borne in mind it will save many 
mistakes that might otherwise arise. 

Another point having the same general application is 
that the folios of the two pages which stand alongside of 
each other, when added together, will make just one more 
| than the number of pagesin the sheet. As ina sheet of 
| quarto, 1 and 8 make g, so do 2 and 7, 3 and 6, 4and 5, 
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and in every other sheet of whatever number of pages the 
same rule applies. 

Sheet work is imposed in two forms, one is called the 
outer form (containing the first page and all pages which 
print on the outside of the sheet) and the other is called 
the inner form (containing the second page and all the 
other pages which print on the inside of the sheet). 

Half-sheet work is imposed in one form which backs 
itself and is then cut through the middle, each half being 





a perfect sheet. As, for instance, half a sheet of six- 
teens when backed and cut through makes two sheets of | 
octavo. 

A great many printers appear to be in error regarding 
the proper names of some of the sheets of imposition, some 
calling a sheet containing twelve pages ‘‘a sheet of 
twelves,’’ or a form containing sixteen pages ‘‘a sheet 
of sixteens,’’ andso on. For the sake of such, a complete 
list is here given : 


A sheet of folio contains four pages. 

A sheet of quarto contains eight pages. 

A sheet of octavo contains sixteen pages. 

A sheet of twelves contains twenty-four pages. 

A sheet of sixteens contains thirty-two pages. 

A sheet of eighteens contains thirty-six pages. 

A sheet of twenties contains forty pages. 

A sheet of twenty-fours contains forty-eight pages. 

A sheet of thirty-twos contains sixty-four pages. 

A sheet of thirty-sixes contains seventy-two pages. 

A sheet of forties contains eighty pages. 

A sheet of forty-eights contains ninety-six pages. 

A sheet of sixty-fours contains one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages. 

A half sheet of quarto contains four pages. 

A half sheet of octavo contains eight pages. 

A half sheet of twelves contains twelve pages. 

A half sheet of sixteens contains sixteen pages. 

A half sheet of eighteens contains eighteen pages. 

A half sheet of twenties contains twenty pages. 

A half sheet of twenty-fours contains twenty-four pages. 

A half sheet of thirty-twos contains thirty-two pages. 

A half sheet of thirty-sixes contains thirty-six pages. 

A half sheet of forties contains forty pages. 

A half sheet of forty-eights contains forty-eight pages. 

A half sheet of sixty-fours contains sixty-four pages. 


In the following diagrams it has not been thought 
necessary to illustrate a larger form than a half sheet of 
sixty-fours, for the reason that a larger form is seldom 
needed, and that, should it in any case be necessary, the 
man who has got so far will be able to meet the case. It 
will be noticed that a half sheet of sixty-fours is nothing 
more than the two forms of a sheet of thirty-twos put 
together, the inner form being turned round so as to put 
the second page on the far left-hand corner. The same 
remark applies to all other half sheets. 

Special attention is called to the ‘‘French’’ sheet of 
twelves. As a rule both printers and binders have a dislike 
for twelves in any shape, but they will find that by this 
scheme the chief cause for objection is removed. The 





advantages in folding will be readily seen by reading the 


following remarks, which are taken from a previous num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER: 

‘* Place the sheet before you so that page 3 will be at 
the upper right-hand corner. Then fold the top of the 
sheet toward you to match page 2. Now slide the sheet 
from the right-hand top toward you until page 5 comes at 
the upper right-hand corner, and fold the top of the sheet 
toward you again, this time matching page 4 at the lower 
right-hand corner. Now slide the sheet toward you again, 
the same as before, until page 16 is at the upper right-hand 


_ corner, then one more slide and fold, and you have the 
_ twenty-four complete. Notice that in all this folding you 


haven’t turned the sheet over once in the whole opera- 
tion.”’ 
MAKING THE MARGIN. 

Having learned how to lay down the pages, it will now 
become necessary to learn how to make the proper margin. 
This is done in the following manner: Fold a sheet of 
the paper which is to be used into as many parts as there 
are pages in the form. Then place the sheet thus folded 
on the first or left-hand page of the form, one edge even 
with the left-hand side of the type, place the adjoining 
page so that its left side may be even with the right-hand 
edge of the folded paper, which will leave a sufficient space 
between the two pages to admit the gutter-stick, which 
should then be selected of a proper width to suit the form 
in hand, as follows: In octavos, about a great primer less 
in width than the space between the pages, as determined 
by the above rule; in twelves, about a pica less; in six- 
teens, about a long primer; and proportionably less as 
the number of pages are increased. Having thus secured 
the proper width for the gutter-sticks, cut them somewhat 
longer than the page, and holding one of them between 
the two pages, above the page cord, close the pages up to 
it ; then open the folded sheet so as to cover the two pages, 
and, bringing the foid in the paper exactly in the middle 
of the gutter stick, secure it there with the point of a pen- 
knife or bodkin; the right-hand edge of the paper thus 
opened must be brought to the center of the cross-bar, 
which determines the furniture required between it and the 
pages. Having thus arranged the margins for the back 
and fore edge of the book, proceed in like manner to 
regulate the head and foot margins, by bringing the near 
edge of the folded paper even with the bottom of the first 
page, and so placing the adjoining off page that its head 
may be barely covered by the off edge of the folded paper, 
which will give the required head margin. All other 
sections of the form must be regulated by the foregoing 
measurements, when the margins for the whole sheet will 
be found correct. 

The greater the number of pages in a sheet, the smaller 
in proportion should the margin be; the folded paper, 
therefore, should lie proportionally less over the edge of 
the adjoining page, both for gutter and back, in a form of 
small pages than in one of largerdimensions. A folio may 
require the page to be half an inch nearer the back than 
the fore edge; while a twelves may not require more than 
a pica em. 

In imposing jobs where two or more of the same size, 
requiring equal margins, are to be worked together, fold 
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the paper to the size appropriate for each, and so arrange 
the type that the distance from the left side of one page 
to the left side of the adjoining one shall be exactly equal 
to the width of the folded paper, as before described. 


LOCKING UP. 


The locking up the form is the next thing to be con- 
sidered, and this part of the work requires as much skill 
and care as either of the others mentioned. The quoins 
should first be gradually and equally tightened all round 
with the fingers, then the form should be planed down, 
and the sides of the pages should be examined, to find out 
whether any letters have slipped at the ends of the lines, or 
whether the furniture binds in any part, causing hanging 
or crookedness. After this the quoins may be tightened 
until the form will lift. The inside quoins should be 
tightened first, that is, those that are nearest the thick end 
of the sidestick and footstick. The secret of locking up 
a form so that it will be square and lift properly is in pro- 
ceeding to lock up gradually and evenly all round. All 
the hammering and tightening in the world will not take 
the place of this. If the planing down has been carefully 
done before locking up, it will oniy be necessary to go 
over the form lightly with the planer to find whether any 
of the pages ‘‘spring.’’ Beating the form with planer and 
mallet after locking up may spoil much type, but will serve 
no other purpose. 

[As a complete set of schemes of imposition has been 
published in THE INLAND PRINTER, it is not thought 
necessary to repeat them here, but those who have not seen 
them are advised to write to H. G. Bishop, 96 Clinton 
avenue, Albany, New York, for his little book ‘‘ Diagrams 
of Imposition for the Pocket,’’ price 50 cents.—ED. ] 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE. 
ESULTS are a certain measure of success, and taking 
them as a standard by which to judge the disagree- 
ments of employer and employé for the twelve months last 
past, the financial balance for either has not been flattering. 

Loss to the poor man, the laborer in any branch of 
mechanism, means much more than it does to the man or 
corporation with fortune already assured. The one has 
simply the money he earns from day to day; the other has 
a large reserve to draw upon; stocks yielding dividends, 
houses paying rents and loans returning interest ; the one 
loses credit with failure of employment, the other can draw 
upon it beyond ready capital ; the one with income ceasing 
finds supplies cut off, and his wife and little ones looking 
at him through hungry eyes, and pleading with pinched 
and pitiful lips; the family of the other can still dress in 
rich garments, ride in their carriages and feast upon 
dainties served obsequiously from gilded china and solid 
silver. 

The line of demarkation is sharply drawn, is not 
pleasant to contemplate, but is fixed and not easily to be 
altered. Money has controlled, will control to the end, 
in a much greater degree than the majority are willing 
to admit. As it builds giant workshops, furnishes the 
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untiring power of steam, expensive machinery, lights with 
confined lightning and creates demand, so will it assume 
to dictate how and when its bank account shall be drawn 
and paid out; who shall be employed and the hours of 
daily labor. At least this will be so until the vexed 
problem of muscle, skill and industry on the one side and 
capital on the other is better understood than now, and 
both sides of the question more merged into an under- 
standing what is for the general good, and a more ready 


‘willingness to give up individual fancies for its accom- 


plishment. 

If the result of strikes had not in many instances been 
so profoundly pitiful; had there not been such gigantic 
loss, so much of hunger and suffering and so many tears ; 
had the worst passions not been inflamed beyond control, 
and hitherto innocent hands and souls not been stained 
with a brother’s blood, we should be reminded of the story 
of the lady who went forth riding a tiger. The starting 
was gay, but the tiger returned alone! Returned com- 
placently flashing its yellow eyes and pleasantly licking its 
heavily armed jaws! The lady? Well, the tiger brought 
her back—certainly it did—but there was a change in the 
order of proceedings, and the lady was in the znside, not 
upon the outside of the beast. 

The moral is obvious. Let the tiger represent capital, 
and the lady represent labor, and there will be difficulty 
in determining the result of the unsettled condition of 
affairs that has been sending a cyclone of loss over the 
country. 

Yes, the tiger came back sleek and fat, but the lady —? 

THE discharge of apprentices immediately upon the 
completion of their four years of service is a new depart- 
ure in the government printing office at Washington. 
The time-honored custom has been to continue them as 
jours. This is now the exception to the rule. Why? 
The change rests solely with the public printer. 

If it has been done on account of politics, or to make 
places to satisfy the demands of clamorous congressmen 
and officials, it will scarcely meet with favor from the craft 
at large or anyone knowing the peculiar education neces- 
sary to intelligent and satisfactory working in the office. 

Judged as other business is judged, it would seem that 
one having received four years’ training should be better 
qualified than another without it to perform the required 
duty. If not, why not? If anyone has earned a right to 
a place, it is the one who has faithfully served his appren- 
ticeship and understands the peculiarities of the composi- 
tion, punctuation, the ‘‘ putting up’’ and “‘ putting down”’ 
that is in vogue. If he has not faithfully done this, not 
made himself competent, not graduated into a jour with 
honor to himself and the art, that settles the question and 
no one should demur to the discharge. Otherwise the 
practice will receive the condemnation throughout the 
country it does among the craft at the capital. 


Upon the faithfulness of one learning printing depends 
whether or no he will be able to command positions, not 
seek them. First-class workmen are always in demand, and 
the ratio of wages is fixed by skill, energy and application. 
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This the young are too apt to forget. 
away before them with little realization of its require- 
ments And yet, the present, its ‘‘days and hours are 
most important of all, because on them so many future 
days and hours may depend ; because the whole oak lies 
in the acorn ; because fruit is seed,’’ and the learning of 
the young is the seed that will produce the golden grain 
of manhood to fill the storehouses of age. 

*K 3 

THE possibilities of invention (as connected with elec- 
tricity) judged by the production, staggers belief. 
whisperings of human lips can be impressed upon paper so 
that they may be distinctly read, why may not some 
method be found /o cast thought directly into type ? 

It is vain to plead ‘‘ impossibility.’’ That word was 
long since banished from the lexicon of electric inventors 
as ‘‘ fail’? was from that of the great cardinal of France. 
Equally as strange things as this whisper-writing have 
already been done, and we laugh at our own stupidity in 
not having been the first to discover it because ‘it is so 
easy!’’ The seemingly beyond human genius has become 
so common that we have outlived surprise, and look upon 
new developments in the most matter-of-fact, careless and 
even contemptuous fashion. 


The graphaphone has become a settled reality and is in | 


hourly use. ‘To condense into a nutshell the description : 
‘Instead of slowly dictating to typewriter operators, or 


to shorthand writers, as heretofore, the dictations are now 
and good feeders, can claim no special merit for doing 


given directly to the graphaphone as rapidly as it is pos- 
sible to talk distinctly. The cylinders with the record 


thus made are then turned over to the typewriter ope- | 


rators to be transcribed in the absence of the reporter, 


whose labor, under this novel system, is finished as soon as | 
| flattery. 


he has dictated his notes.’’ 
After this, what ? 


will be transferred directly from tongue to metal, and 
printing done from the plates or type so prepared. 
may seem extravagant, but is it any more likely not to come 


to pass? any more unreal than the inventions of this age | 
would have been termed by the preceding one? any more | 
so than half an hundred things now used in printing THE | 
_ do your pressmen receive the best and fairest wages? If so, 
_ then you are entitled to all you pay for, and if you do not 
| receive such equivalent, then something in the pressroom 


INLAND PRINTER would have seemed to rare old Ben 
Franklin? I trow ye, no. 


ke ab 

KK 
ay 
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Is THERE any art, trade or profession in which inven- | 
| to get the wages down to the lowest point, and expect the 


tions having electricity for a motive power have multi- 
plied as fast as in printing ? 


longs. A printer, by the aid of a paper kite, found the 
‘‘key’? to the problem, caught and clipped the erratic 
wings of the lightning and ‘‘bottled’’ it against the time 
of use. 


belonging to the craft) experiment, has grown the great- 
ness and usefulness of the present. 

It was the grinter, Franklin, who first made all the 
wonders of today possible, and probed the awful mystery 
that hitherto had surrounded the levin bolt ; who read as 


with eyes inspired, the golden light hidden in the womb | 


The future stretches | 





We, at least, have not the hardi- | 
hood to assert that the time may not come when speech | 
| often breaking, that editions have run short when all the 
This | 
| sometimes be done over for being spoiled the first time, 


If so, we fail to remember, | 
and to the manipulation of paper its greatest glory be- | worth for all he receives, do not deceive yourself into 


_ thinking you are getting something for nothing, for many 


From his simple, but original (remember that, if | 
you please, ye who would steal a portion of the honor | 
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of the black thunder-cloud, and yoked storm-maned necks 
to become the patient, obedient and tireless slaves of 
man. 

Others have done much, very much, and the end is not 
yet; in fact, we are only upon the threshold of the begin- 
ning, but while giving to all the meed of a high praise, let 
all, especially we of the craft of crafts, fail not to keep in 
our memory and defend the memory of the ‘‘ printer- 
man,’’ to whom the first glory of taming the lightning 


| justly belongs. 
If the | 
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THE VALUE OF A GOOD PRESSMAN. 
BY FLY STICK. 

HE term good is here meant for one who has adapted 

himself to the position he occupies, and makes the 
best of surrounding circumstances. 

It is no special credit to a man to be called good, if, 
in doing his work, he has enough of the best material 
at his command. Give a carpenter good lumber, and 
with tools of the best make, he will probably build you a 
fine house, and in all this show but ordinary ability ; 
on the other hand, supply him with odds and ends, and 
indifferent tools, and if he performs the task and makes as 
good a job as under the first named conditions, then he is 
entitled to, and may honestly claim all the term implies. 

Such may be said of pressmen ; those who have good 
presses, good ink, good type, good paper, good rollers 


good work; but he, who, laboring under great difficulties, 
brings order out of chaos, and whose work, on its face, 
is entitled to praise, may not only be called good, but 
may receive that stronger term, va/uad/e, without undue 


It has been wondered at by some employing printers 
why it is that rollers are so expensive, that presses are 


paper necessary had been given out, that work must 


and many other annoyances, which, if they do not drive 
him nearly crazy, keep him at least in an uncomfortable 


frame of mind. ‘To such the question may be asked, 


requires your immediate attention. But if you are striving 


same result as your rival across the way, who pays its 


places have gone to destruction while laboring under such 
a delusion. Here is a case that will serve to illustrate: 
A small town in the interior of Pennsylvania supported 
two daily papers of the same political faith, but rivals in 
most other things, such as securing subscribers, adver- 
tising notices, and in general appearance. Both journals 
employed good pressmen from Philadelphia, and for a 
time everything went along smoothly, until one of the 
pressmen took sick and his assistant, an inexperienced 
country lad, more bumptious than usual, undertook to run 
































the press with a little help, and succeeded, for the time, 
fairly well. The praise he received from his employer 
inspiring him with the thought that he could run the press 
altogether, prompted him to offer himself at half the 
wages paid the regular pressman. Such a tempting offer 
was eagerly accepted by the employer, who rejoiced at 
the advantage thus gained. Being thus established, the 
embryo pressman set to work to put things to rights, and 
all the old rollers were boxed and sent to the city to 
be recast, one set being retained to work off the regular 
edition of the paper. 

The weather, which, up to this time, had been of a 
bracing nature, suddenly changed to that of hot and 
murky; and to the experienced pressman this is the time 
for extra caution in handling gocd rollers; but not so 
with this young man, for after thoroughly sponging them 
he put them in position and started up. Very soon 
something unusual appeared ; the impression looked bad ; 
the ink seemed unevenly distributed ; something was 
wrong with the rollers; they were accordingly readjusted, 
and jammed up tight against the iron vibrator. This 
made matters worse, and soon the rollers became warm 
and soft; then the feeder allowed a wrinkled sheet to pass 
through, when the tapes came off, and, wrapping them- 
selves around the rollers, stripped the composition entirely 
from their stocks. Such a mess can be imagined better 
than described. With no rollers to work with, the paper 
must stop unless something could be done. As a new set 
of rollers could not be cast and delivered within a week, 
the proprietor was reduced to the only alternative of asking 
his rival to do the presswork for him until he could do it 
himself. As this was done after the regular edition of 
the other paper, the news thus received by its patrons was 
comparatively stale, which caused much dissatisfaction, 
and the town people, upon learning the real cause, com- 
menced a boycott, which ended in the merging of both 
papers in one. | 

Such is the lesson taught in trying to get a low-priced 
man to run a costly machine. 
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SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 
BY A. S. G. 

HERE are perhaps numbers of young men working at 
the printing business, who aspire to positions in life 
similar to those attained by so many illustrious Americans, 
who have fought their way up step by step from the com- 
posing room. ‘To these the writer wishes to extend a 
sympathetic hand of fellowship, and, at the same time, begs 
leave to make a few suggestions. We must, to a certain 
extent, be influenced and guided by those whose lives we 
wish to imitate. There is not a solitary example in the 
history of man where eminence was attained without 
grinding toil and humiliating disappointments at the out- 
set. In this connection can be noted one or two secrets 
that served to make honorable such men as Ben Franklin, 
Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison and numerous 
other names dear to the heart of every printer’s devil. 
They believed firmly in the force of character. 
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not been under the influence of that all-important con- 
Garrison, in his struggles as leader of the 
abolitionists, sometimes encountered something more 
than verbal ridicule and criticism. His life was often 
endangered, and it was with extreme difficulty at times 
that he could publish his paper, the Zzderator. It is said 
that like that brave old Scotch reformer, John Knox, ‘he 
never feared the face of man.’’ Through some of the 
most trying episodes of the social agitation against slavery, 
Garrison stood like a rock in the ocean while the surg- 


viction ? 


| ing tides of ungoverned human passion strove to drag 


him down. Mrs. Stowe, in referring to him, says he had 
a most wonderful command over his feelings. In the 
midst of the utmost danger he never lost that peculiar 
self-control that characterized his entire career. What 
could have sustained him amid all these trials, save an 
overwhelming conviction that he was in the right? He 
selected his object and began to work for it with all the 
strength he possessed. His character was not given him. 
For the most part, it was earned by commencing early in 
life to cultivate those elements within everyone of us 
that, if properly improved, will make us honored and 
respected, even if we do not work a reform in society. 
Take the lives of men who have become really great, and 
the true secret of their eminence will be discovered to be 
in their strength of character; sometimes more than in 
ability. Great talent with little strength of character is 
liable to be put to a base use, while the latter, coupled 
with even limited mental qualifications, often accomplishes 
more and endures the longest in the end. Men who have 
succeeded in life generally selected an object to work to. 
Of course, their inclinations and natural abilities governed 
their choice. Improvement of opportunities, followed. 
No chance for gaining knowledge was slighted. Their 
determination to succeed enabled them to pass through 
the ridicule of their companions unscathed. In fact, any 
man who lets the adverse criticisms of others discourage 
him does not deserve success. If he be wise, he will care- 
fully consider what is said concerning his faults and 
endeavor to correct them. An idle jest by a careless 
observer will often turn the attention of a thoughtful man 
toward some flaw in his character that had escaped his 
He ought to be thankful because he has a 
Another ele- 


attention. 
chance to strengthen that particular point. 
ment in the success of some great men was the philosophic 
way they had of encountering obstacles. Instead of trying 
to slip around they attacked them with such a vim that 
victory nearly always resulted. If they failed at first, 
instead of giving up completely and retreating in a crest- 
fallen manner, they tightened their belts, so to speak, and 
went at the old enemy with more vigor than ever. Every 
victory gained in this way increased their power. 

This article is addressed more particularly to the 
young printers who are guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
aspiring to a higher position than that of setting type. 
As young men, we have our destinies in our own hands to 


a great extent. We each have some place to fill in the 


| affairs of the world; whether it will be one of honor and 


What | 


respect, or whether we will drift along with no end in 


would their talents have amounted to if their lives had | view, depends upon how we improve the opportunities and 
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talents given us. As intimated before, no man can attain 
to the full measure of his usefulness unless his life is 
governed by the sterling principles embodied in the one 
word ‘‘ character.’’ Character is what the man is in him- 
self, aside from wealth or position. It depends neither 
upon circumstances nor ‘‘luck.’’ The entire matter rests 
with the individual. In order for character to last, the 
foundations must be laid deep. A man cannot commence 
too young the rigid self-discipline that, if persisted in 
throughout life, will enable him to leave to his family, and 
to society in general, the grandest heritage of all—a name 
above reproach. As an element of success character 
stands preéminent. It is not to be gained by playing 
‘* high-five’’ or ‘‘poker,’’ in the rear of some saloon. 
Few ennobling thoughts are incorporated in the trash and 
fugitive literature so prevalent at the present time. Gam- 
bling of any sort awakens no high aspirations. Cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of ‘‘ dizzy blondes’’ or ‘‘ black-eyed 
beauties ’’ turn a young man’s thoughts into an improper 
direction. Telling obscene stories or indulging in double 
entendres have a terribly demoralizing influence both 
upon the authors and the hearers. Associating with men 
who lead an aimless and purposeless existence should be 
avoided as much as possible, unless it be done with the 
intention of trying to awaken some ambition in their souls. 
Many young printers drift into vices more through ignor- 
ance of the danger they are in than through any natural 
inclination in that direction. How much better it is to 
pass the leisure hours either reading some solid book or in 
the company of refined and high-minded ladies and gentle- 
men. Mingling in select social gatherings tends to tone 
up the mental and moral faculties. The acquaintances 
formed in such places are of inestimable value. Ifa young 
man shows any inclination whatever to make the most of 
himself, these people, generally speaking, are only too glad 
to help him up. Some reader may curl his lip and sneer: 
‘¢Oh, well, that sounds very nice, but society looks down 
upon printers, so that it is hard to get a recognition.” 
If a man’s aspirations are high, and he makes himself 
worthy, he will drift into the society of refined and cul- 
tured people by the gravity of his own nature. Low 
minds descend to their own level in a short time, no 
matter where they happen to be placed by circumstances 
or fortune. Vocation has little to do with it so long as 
it is honorable. 

A compositor’s opportunities for mental training are 
fine. The drill imparted by setting type gives a flexibility 
and readiness to the mind almost equal to that secured by 
the study of languages or mathematics. One of the princi- 
pal objects of college training is not so much to impart 
information as it is to drill the different faculties of the 
mind, precisely in the same way that athletic exercises 
train and harden the muscles of the body. Working in a 
composing room furnishes an excellent substitute for col- 
legiate discipline. Extensive reading in connection will 
equip a man in tolerable good shape for the problems of 
life. With a definite object in view, natural adaptation, 
self-confidence and a quiet but powerful determination to 
win, a young man working in a newspaper composing 
room should certainly never be discouraged. But above 





all, in solemn majesty, towers the one grand secret of 
true success—Character! It is the conscious but in- 
visible hand of God himself, guiding a man in his mor- 
tal weakness and frailty through the overwhelming storms 
of life. 


BLUE PRINTS. FROM ENGRAVINGS ON HEAVY 
PAPER. 


It is sometimes desirable to get a blue print from an engraving on 
heavy paper, or from a book where the picture is on “ plate paper,” as 
it is called. Such prints may be made with ordinary blue paper, but 
the time usually extends to days, and is greatly prolonged by a curious 
property of blue paper. After printing is begun, if the paper is put 
away in the dark, the image begins to lose strength and gets weaker 
and weaker. Each night part of the printing done in the day “goes 
back ” and is lost. In dull weather a print which might be finished by 
another hour of daylight may lose strength to so great a degree during 
the night that another day may be needed. 

The dodge to get the print quickly is to saturate the paper with the 
finest purified benzine and then cover with the glass, the blue paper, 
of course, being underneath. The glass prevents the benzine from 
evaporating rapidly. If from long printing the benzine does dry out, 
the paper may be saturated again around the edges or by opening the 
back of the printing frame. The benzine has no effect upon the sensi- 
tiveness of the blue paper. By this means many drawings upon heavy 
paper may be made available for making blue prints without the neces- 
sity for tracing them. Old colored or shaded drawings on heavy paper 
can be used to print from, and copies which are serviceable can be 
obtained from drawings which have long been considered useless for 
the modern processes of reproduction.—A/echanical News. 





EFFECT OF GAS UPON PAPER. 


Herr J. Wiesner has sent to Dizgler’s Journal a further communi- 
cation upon the discoloration of papers by light. He has already shown 
that papers containing woody fiber rapidly become yellow under the 
influence of light, owing to oxidation, chiefly induced by the more 
refrangible rays, and that wood pulp papers would naturally be specially 
liable to discoloration. Gaslight is less active than electric light in this 
respect, owing to the comparative absence of actinic rays from the former. 
It has lately been declared that gas acts prejudicially upon paper in 
other ways, and is, therefore, unsuitable for lighting libraries ; and Herr 
Wiesner has instituted careful experiments with a view to test the truth 
of these assertions. “He had before demonstrated that a wood paper after 
four months’ exposure at a distance of 0.75 meter from an eight candle- 
power gas flame was not discolored more than by two hours’ exposure 
to direct sunlight. He, therefore, now exposed wood paper to such 
other conditions as might be found in badly ventilated rooms lighted by 
gas. After an exposure of 5,400 hours, during which the temperature 
was not allowed to rise beyond 21° C. (70° Fahr.), it was found that the 
gases composing ordinary coal gas, unburnt, whether in their usual state 
or mixed with a fair proportion of oxygen, were incapable of acting 
upon the paper. Strips of paper were next placed in a darkroom and 
in a shaded position in a chamber so badly ventilated that the illumi- 
nating power of the flame was distinctly diminished ; other pieces being 
at the same time placed in a current of air in glass tubes exposed to the 
light of the flame. After about twenty weeks, the exposed papers, in 
common with all the other contents of the chamber, were covered with 
an equal depth of a light brown sooty deposit, while those in the glass 
tubes were unaltered. The woody paper alone had the faintest yellow 
coloration due to the action of the light. The products of combustion 
of coal gas do not, therefore, discolor or affect paper in any appreciable 
degree ; and thus it follows that gas may be freely used in libraries that 
are properly warmed and ventilated.—Sczentific American. 

OnE thousand pounds of type are made every working day at the 
Boston Typefoundry, and taking the long primer “n” as the average 
weight, the number of the little missionaries which daily pass out into 
the world from this foundry is about half a million. 
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arder, [se & @0.. Type founders, (Dicago, 
PRIGE LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 





WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 
3 Bullock Web Perfecting Presses, complete with folders and stereo- 


typing apparatus, for 6, 7, or 8 column, four or uma page vee, 
= $6. 


speed of each press 9000 copies an hour each. . 
FOUR CYLINDER PRESSES. 
Column Folio Hoe Four Cylinder Press. . 


36x48'2 Wharfdale; can run one, two, three or four C ‘ylinders. as desired By "000 


DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 








3014 x54 ‘Taylor Double Cylinder, air soetoecile Neg ee 
36 9,X)7 '¢ Hoe Double Cylinder.. 5 picistev wien Keuscs avicewscistey. mn 
34x49 Hoe Double Cylinder, air springs, tapes «. PT eT 
3414x44 Hoe Double C ylinder, spiral springs.. veer ree 
SexST A. ee PAGIOl PIGUPIO CYUNOOR so cis:5005 cas oni esse os 4500 ores coeee 2,000 
THREE REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
44x5619 A . B. Taylor, three revolution ...... 2.6.6. ..+-eeeeee cere cere cee G2,000 
44x55 Tay] or, air springs. . 2,000 
26x38 Taylor, three revolution, suitable for’ 2 pages oft a V7-eolumn paper, 
speed 2,000 900 
LITHOGRAPH CYLINDER PRESSES. 
18x22 John Lilly Lithographic C ylinder.. ‘seis ...$ 600 
16x20 Hughes & Kimber Lithographic ( "ylinder... Ue RCeNRGA eee ee 
SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 
39x55 Cottrell & Babcock, 2 roller, intermediate, — penmneie: 
tapeless delivery...... - ey 
36x50 New York Taylor, air springs, tape ‘delivery... | Soe ee ee eee 1,000 
35x52 A. B. Taylor, rack screw and table distribution, air springs.. 1,000 
3514x5134 Chicago Taylor, air springs, 4 roller, _— distribution Ae . 1,200 
34x52 ( ‘ottrell & Babcock, air springs . Sos bai dss: Wisre's ais 
34x52 Potter, 2 roller, rack and screw distribution... Siecbasleanireenecce, Cel 
33'4x50 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs . SP TE Ee 
331550 ( Jampbell, two revolution . Besar: 
323(x50 Potter C ountry, rack screw and table distribution... istics. Oe 
82! 1x48 Cranston Country, ae cag 750 
32'4x48'% Potter Country, sp’l spr’gs, tapes, “rack, screw ‘and table dis. 750 
32!4x46 Potter Country, rac mae and screw, spiral springs. 800 
32x48 — Patent Improved, with reversible motion, nearly ‘good _ 
as ne uaeeasienonee J 
32x48 C Coatanail C ountry, with | springs . 700 
32x46 Potter, rack and screw . so 800 
32x46 Northrup, hand, tapes, rac ‘k and screw. 450 
32x44 Campbell, with cylinder 23x43 inches, 4 roller, table distribution, 
spiral springs et Rae aes “A : 800 
315¢x48 Campbell ( ‘omplete, tapeless, 2 roller... aise 1,000 
3134x46 Potter Drum Cylinder, steam fixtures, rack and screw dist’n. - 1.100 
3134x4614 Cottrell & Babcock, steam, spiral serene ainsi oceele and 
screw, 3roller . Sieve Enter sieve 750 
3134 x46 Potter C ountry, rack, screw and table ......-. 700 
31x46 Country Campbell 2 roller... e Se ceininieinecicseenus: Ge 
31x46 C ‘ottrell & Ba cock | C ountry, air springs, : RR eos co aia 700 
3114x4614 A. B. Taylor, 2 roller, rack and screw distribution, airs rings 650 
31x46 Cincinnati ( ‘ylinder, tapes, table a and screw ~— — - gs 650 
31x3114 Campbell ee nih cau awe esa aetneeeaws 700 
31x31 Campbell, 4 roller .. ; Bevanreis waten'slctlocere mauve 700 
2814x414 Adams Book Press . . er 400 
28x40 Fairhaven, for 8 column. paper.. .. 550 
28x40 Whitlock, tapeless deliv ery, steam, 2 roller, table distribution .. 700 
2794x42 Prouty ‘“ Standard,”’ 8column.. ‘ : ~. 48 
ore Hoe Drum, tape "delivery sie .. 800 
9x39 C hicago Ta: lor, table, rack and screw. distribution, ¢ air r springs. 825 
oat 3814 Chicago Taylor Cylinder, air springs . < f 25 
25x35 Cottrell & Babcock Cylinder, airs rings.. ( 
25x35 Cottrell & Babcock, 4 roller, spira springs . 
24x30 C ottrell & Babcock, MRPEENAE Sooke, cinta eas ars die, Hawk bo wiciang Wbieintas slave's crelenis 900 
2314x3494 Prouty Standard... ene ais Lokwectecesaee "ae 
2344x29 Hoe, with tapes, rack and screw distribution ........ Cr), 
19% x35 5 Cottrell & Babcock, rack and — — =o Pee acee wanes 800 
18x24 Potter . ee covsectgeunes| SOU 
17x21 Hoe, steam, spiral: springs, tapes... 500 
13: 13%4x20 Lightning Hoe savas 400 


HALF MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


1714x2414 St. Louis Jobber . Seale 
15x25 Gordon Segment Cy linder...... 
154%4x24 Nonpareil, with crank a 
15x25 Nonpareil, crank, hoioneane 
15'4x18% Day Jobber. ae 
14'4x25 Nonpareil .. 

x24 Nonpareil . 

14x19% Aldine Jobber... Duchicivceonentaiecien et ones ne reece eres 
14x18 Nonpareil, without treadle .. EN COE CON ACCOR CO ee 
13x19% C hhromatic . Deoseeen 

13x19 a: 

13x19 Liberty.. 

13x19 Globe . Pay ene en ee rr PT ren ET ee 
13x19 Gordon, old sty RRR RUE iS ee epat eet ep E ERS 
MAGEE CHEOINOUIO oon, 00:5 50s <erstwainccneses i ssh GG aaa /a)are 


QUARTO MEDIUN JOB PRESSES. 


11% x185s Gordon, Cylinder aaeneneiaaeen 
lixi6 Star with throw-off . 


11x16 P. Peerless Bre ieigetepstety core eatarain ia suis id, «cri gk Mieco ial Wilde wa ebdlbe wlemis Saeei wea sae 
lib) Oeil Lavell 00000000 
10x14 Novelty, hand-inker.. is sia Sbioa eels wae ah slaacienlos ssicecs tissues 
10x16 Globe.. Sie a eave a as ee epee areisic eine obs o 8c1cs48 Sisieines Nisinersis 
10x15 Kidder, with throw-off Saiaescaauleelcns 


10x15 Liberty.. ee OC Caer 
10x15 Yorkston Jobber . Seiveraniealonenea 








QUARTO MEDIUM JOB PRESSES—Cont’d. 
10x15 Globe.. Saletnleiaiathe a3 gate AEA Ab woe REAR ER AGG EARER AeA 
10x15 Star Rotary BE Ee eid dans MCA a a ad PERCE ORET EERIE 














10x15 Gordon, oT style.. dade ea eale couexeacgas ah vs-oewedasheetas aks. te 
10x15 Challenge.. A PR reat 
10x15 Gordon, old syle, double distribution. Lidecdekecannse cadena ee 
10x15 Novelty Lever, hand-inker.. ptdanadandeCkawaatedsccuseecaaeen (ae 
10x15 Universal, throw-off, treadle....... ace carecaedemie on adiucda ae 
EIGHTH MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
ee ee Gaewek, new PII bi rssersesicnsaaian onks te charts oeeMaae 
9x13 American.. ‘ee West ahsis Wea Suaedsdacawadbac dances c aan 
9x12 Yorkston Jobber... PS ere ry Pe ee, 
9x12 ae with h receding bed . Rd caind cbaciwnag duces salgednnd cine ameews 125 
ee his dos eda dread aGanckaniaes clawawsede ee 
8x12 Atlas . NE INRA VRE ee ere A en ED ee DY NPP! | 
RR RARE SRNR Eis SIRI RRR Rie <r mahneEy 100 
8x12 Peerless . chs Seach SE OA RU a ce Rian bu, ear oa ele aa a ah dean a 
8x12 Golding .. ; 130 
8x12 Imperial Rotary.. haitakitnhsn awed eae kate cake aeadae aaa. ee 
oo on 2c aces waeacgaibademmasebacaneiat, a 
EIRENE CAME ERS 0 5 ian cia cave ae ia oa aca aae ia amae eae Ce 
7x11 No gcc ced cd aude veda whcauaueiuakn sabe 110 
PN occ ace ois wiv cer kales dae uaaksoas kee c tes saunter eHimaeae raved 100 
6x12 Nonpareil . Seam ARS TRTERE Aa Mde RiaE Ss oA Wa Ramee auNaae ea dena. ee 
6x10 Priest Jobber... Saale ee dilacaadaxsadan cease Upleoeeanowecenceakues ee 
6x10 Gordon, old style... NES hada gk te adsaaava cated idaseeretie, 100 
6x9% Young America.. Ghlga(aelsasiedae igs seidane we Rslapeenddedn Cuccnecwasac Se 
6x9 Columbian Lever... PNP T DE ha al hae waa calsranatd Aa dod eka ade es a ae 
6x9 Model Lever. . , REP RB PE CORT TTT REPEL ore ey ee 
6x9 Nonpareil, wood base...... CE re ri PR Ee es 
54%4x9% Excelsior Lever, self-inker.. COP SE Tee Oe CE Ee ee ae 
5x8 Excelsior Lever, self-inker «......0.2...ssesees estes eens. re gee 
5x7 Ruggles Card Press . 30 
4x6 Hoe Ticket Press.. Nadas asad deus WaG. aa Galeton cesensebeascciecesuxeae am 
8x4% Ruggles Card Press.. PSs te WUE RIRC hee eas, dao edauie. Oe 
HAND PRESSES. 
foo: sans, Ye ge a ella a ee ee cea ic 
8-column Washington... DOE Oe eee RE errr re. 200 
7-column Washington. . ave 2S 
7-column Washington C ‘incinnati, rolling bed and inking apparatus. ... 200 
6-column Smith Hand Press . Mae. wa sieeyan sacs athe 
6-column Hoe -ntapenesnanien Leda ca suktada eda tee tian tous is naa be 
raps cay coal Mie aL daa aaa cae e a ASAOREE OREN OMAK ed a Ra aaee ee 
5-column Arm ge caus adbieebariesteleatecs ca. ae 
18x24 Hoe Washington, (1 page, 6 column) .. POE re PE NT PT a 
164x205 Foster.. iglatadid sewcuasaeaceccasendaean, ae 
1ixi5 inside chase Army Press .. ede ee ae asuned teem <eaeaneecaaneeadl Cae 
PAPER-CUTTERS. 
32-inch Acme, hand and steam.. 3 eae Reape eAthena 
32-inch Sanborn Star, steam and hand.. eee ee Sa elecaawaee sana cohen 
81-inch Graves, steam, — UES e055 oc ulnaianwaeeakneeceadunaana 225 
30-inch Gage . Peau ScaneudoubeR Erni as ehuote Auacad eel Kae 
80-inch Minerva, hand-wheel . Paola ccida ein Wae Re eau bane eeeouseaeee a eee 
28-inch crac OUI Ss oa ac Soc. co acdcasbnvvess oa 
28-inch Sheridan, hand clamp. ox case Cais Aapiks Adama hCnenas eeuke WEEE 175 
28-inch ae a 40 
24-inch Riehl . 80 
PAPER FOLDERS. 
43-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold, 16 pages; will paste, trim = cover; a 
first-class machine; "first cost $2,600 ; is seid new. suri . .$1,200 
40 inch Brown Folding Machine, 4 fold . eG ds da sateced etal eatescuaea wee 
88-inch Chambers Folder soe, newspaper . pcieedaeeeehackeucs, Tae 
$-inch Chambers, 4 or 5 fold...... TS Oe cre, 
38-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold.. ENSUE sectles a GaSe to ealet Malan ed sede ee 
38-inch Forsaith Folder, 4 fold.. OEE A 
36-inch Stonemetz Folder, to attach to press . rkianeaveceeaceccdecss. (ae 
36-inch Dexter, with paster and trimmer .. erate tear eal da ree oe tae a 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
NG od | eee en 
Eee PI ONIINNEN eco 5c ccs ciderscncséaniced <ouncavecesedaecuwes dees Sinwiene 100 
Ee MEME kbc e de nasencndine Wa Buda ae sac caaenesneuedsusieeetsas shes Eee 
WVISCELLANEOUS. 
36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine, with ereperennia secessecsils Rk aw aeaned can ee 
82-inch Hickok Ruling Machine... esieudt eacekans ee 
13x20 Hand Gear Shaving Machine. . ER EO ON Cee ey 
10x16 Hand Lever Shaving Machine............ 0.0. +. csccecceccecceerecsee 30 
Te ie rE I I or aoe Sica 6s <ntdicawciesiae waceeteucentwecaaccecs | ae 
Tonia Biitohing MACKING .... .. 0.0.0. ccc teccsecsccccctectessesscccsccces SO 
ieee DIE MENUEG DEGOHIUG + GOORIN 65.25 <6.6 5c scone decades sc0s car cedecscccescous 00 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
6-horse Upright Engine .. iat rtion ean en sea nist inn inns 
Backus Motor.. PA EE ee 
4-h orse Agricultural Engine and Boiler... ecetacancee he eaaaihasitaatee kon tae 
8-horse Star Engine, Upright. EOP RO PACA 
2horse Payne Engine and Boiler, «1.0.0.2... .00 sees ee esis eeeeeeeecc 100 
SP hosse Ronee Gas Doaiat, Speen aia Aa aiatae qtlew WaiAe e Wo a CaS SC 
2-horse Otto Gas Engine . iar ae ant aed tac cea ad sania ses 
2horse Acme Engine and Boiler. unaae seamacn ne eau etna sauie ky venens aaee 
2-horse Engine and Boiler .. LS Ror ey ee errr) 
CRATE ERO I BB on. 5 66 sv cide cesses acevneccesiegs, doccadeccssecisa OO 
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REGISTERED, No, 96,696. 
MECHANICAL PATENT, MAR. 31, 1885. 


KosrTenr. 
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Pica KOSTER. 14 A, 22a, with 6 A Initials, $5.30 


12 POINT. 
With Two-Line Pica (24 Point) Initials. 14 A, 22a, without Initials, 2.55 


6A, Initials, separately, . 2.75 


= 
DOMNOLENT, 4([BERNATE & CO, 
= > 
(Carefully Pistribute 
* Rocking-Chairs and | ounges W[2ttresses and isht-Caps 
Hammocks and Soothing-Sirups 
(corner of Morphia Street Near the Haven of Rest 
Builders of Air-Gastles and Day-DPDreams 


1234567890 


18 Porn’. THREE-LINE NONPAREIL Koster. 10 A, 15 a, with 4 A Initials, $7.45 
With Three-Line Pica (36 Point) Initials. 10 A, 15a, without Initials, 3.55 
4A, Initials, separately, . 3.90 


“DILIGENT & QUICKSTE! 
Retail Pealers 
Water-Pails, (Coal-Shovels and Syaw-fJorses 
Furnishing [mproved 
Household Gymnastic Exercise 
1234567890 





SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., Acents, CHicaco, ILLINOIS. 


gpeere es ee 


THE MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


tt a ete 
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24 Pol Two-LINE Pi¢ 


GNARLED 
Sturdy "Prunk 
“Defying Summer or Winter Storm 
Humanity Sheltived’ 


Marvellous ‘Flowering Plant 


1234567890 


ith 


QIdest and [;argest Foundry 
| | 


MacKellar, Siniths & Jordan QV, | 


| | 





[retter Founders and Flectrotypers 


606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


THE MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN CO., PHILADELPHIA. SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., Acents, CHicaco , ILLINOIS. 
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af GALLY'S 
New UNIVERSAL PRINTING PRESS. 
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.D. WADE © Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTIN 
+ INKS + 


117 Fulton Street, New York. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS. 





These Inks were awarded the First Order of Merit and Gold and Silver Medals at the Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Christ Church, Australian and New Zealand Expositions, over all competitors, both American and Foreign. 


WHY OUR INKS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD: 


Our Colors are Brilliant and Permanent. Our Blacks do not turn brown or yellow with age. 
Our Inks are made from our own recipes, based on careful experiment and are always uniform. 
They will not decompose in any climate, and can be used to the bottom of the package. This renders them 


economical to the consumer. 
SPECIMEN BOOKS FURNISHED TO THE TRADE ON APPLICATION. 


Special Inks Prepared to match any shade and for any purpose. In ordering through Commission Houses or 


other sources, be sure to specify WADE’S INKS. 





FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS 


AS FOLLOWS: 





Wt AEC RO Ts TiO SM OOD. v.55 oasis ccc entecces uncesesses Chicago, Ill. J« LEWIS PELOGCEE @ CQivcvcciccccsscscccss Philadelphia, Penn. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO....0...0.0ccccccsees Minneapolis, Minn. & PHELPS, DALTON & CO... ccccccccscccceccccccces Boston, Mass. 
BENTON, WALDO @ CO... ocscscrsacsccecssecse Milwaukee, Wis. P HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO.............0. 00004 Albany, N. ¥. 
ST. LOUIS PAP OGii ss cccsescscscccsccscsccceces St. Louis, Mo. |» Op Pe Me echt cadccesicesies ites oo sree eaters Baltimore, Md. 
THE LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS CO........... Cincinnati, Ohio. .- \* SVG A TO oak So oc cccnscvce cies coccess Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO......... er eee Cleveland, Ohio. y BB. C, PAL MBER B CO. occccciccsccccescccccess. New Onleonne, La. 
MEGAN ©. MARR ED COok aca vccccecsccccesvessc Pittsburgh, Penn. . ee aii abou dccndcdedcsedsccdccacacceedees Louisville, Ky. 
MATHER MANUFACTURING CO....... Philadelphia, Penn. a TET GE PRE odo a in catisccccécecetdve scvcceveus Denver, Col. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


ADERX. BUNTEN @ BON ois sicsseccdvicesscsvccnes Montreal, P. Q. ° BUNTEN, RBI OS CQ ov cccisidocscivecvissacestcc 
BUNTIN, GILLIES & CO....,..,..,.++ Ran eee ae Hamilton, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 
:° OP LOUGHLIN BROS, & CO... .....0c ccc ceeeeeeee Winnipeg, Man. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 


tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


FROM GERMANY. 
To the Editor : BRESLAU, May 22, 1888. 

I beg to inform you that the well-known typefoundry and machine 
plant, for the manufacture of printing machinery, of J. M. Huck & Co., 
Offenbach-on-the-Main, has been purchased by a number of prominent 
bankers in Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Main, and a stock company, 
with a capital of 1,200,000 marks, incorporated. As the services of 
Mr. August Huck, formerly sole owner, have been secured to act as man- 
aging director, we hardly can go amiss in prognosticating a brilliant 
future for the establishment. With many kind regards to yourself, and 
wishes for the success of THE INLAND PRINTER, 


Yours most truly, W. HM. 


FROM WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
To the Editor: SEATTLE, W. T., June 3, 1888. 
State of trade, excellent; prospects, very good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21; nine hours’ work per day. A new morning 
paper called the Zx/erprise will make its appearance about June 15; 
politically, it will be independent. The A/orning Washingtonian, the 
contemplated organ of the democracy of Washington Territory, will 
shortly make its appearance. A new Monday morning paper, called the 
North Seattle Advocate, will make its appearance next Monday morning, 
June 11, published by Henry Leland, an old-time Pacific coast printer, 
and a good and tried member of Seattle Typographical Union, No. 202. 
Our semi-annual election, held today, resulted in the election of the 
following officers: A. H. Blain, president ; F. Morrison, vice-president; 
John I. Beard, recording and corresponding secretary; C. S. Clarke, 
secretary-treasurer; E. E. Vail, sergeant-at-arms; Charles R. Carroll, 
Robert Middleton, Edward Rowland, executive committee. 
Yours truly, Joun J. Knorr. 





OMAHA NOTES. 


To the Editor: OMAHA, June 4, 1888. 

At the last meeting of the Omaha union, E. J. Hale tendered his 
resignation as vice-president, and Samucl De Nedrey was elected to fill 
the vacancy caused thereby. 

W. P. Coe, president Omaha Typographical Union, is still unable to 
work. Mr. Coe has had a long illness — about five months —and the 
chances are that he will be compelled to take a change of climate ere 
he recovers. 

Hereafter copies of THE INLAND PRINTER may be had in Omaha 
by calling at room 3, //era/d building. Back numbers on hand. The 
regular delivery will be made each month as usual, but should anyone 
not secure the current numbers they can get them by dropping in at the 
above location. 

The “*QOmaha’ Typefoundry” —the original and on/y “Omaha” 
—is right to the front in everything that concerns the printer. Its 
patronage is extending daily, a fact which speaks in no uncertain lan- 
guage, when the sharp competition of the present is considered. 

The meeting of the International Typographical Union at Kansas 


City will be attended by quite a number of Omaha printers. ay 





FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

To the Editor: SACRAMENTO Cry, Cal., June 10, 1888. 

Business in this city is very fair, considering the time of year — sum- 
mer. Indications are very good for the fall, during which, being cam- 
paign time, much activity is always manifested in the printing business. 
Our union continues to march onward, and at the present time nearly 
all the printers in this city are members of No. 46. We hope the time 
is not far distant when there shall be no non-union men here. At the 
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President, E. I. Woodman; vice-president, E. R. Tiel; secretary, J. L. 
Robinette; treasurer, C. A. Dorsey; sergeant-at-arms, H. P. Reece; 
executive committee, W. H. Davis, J. D. Laing, P. T. January. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer show the union to be in a healthy 
financial condition, and we append an abstract of the same: Cash 
received during year, $391.30; paid out, $586.85; of which $108.70 
went to the International Typographical Union, $160 was donated to 
sister unions, $145 was paid for care of cemetery lot and headstones to 
deceased printers, $22.75 went to assist stranded union men, and the 
This is a good 
A glance 


balance was appropriated for miscellaneous purposes. 
showing, considering the dues are but 35 cents per month. 
at the personnel of the officers of this union will show the material the 
union is composed of: President E. I. Woodman is assistant foreman 
on the Bee; Vice-President E. R. Tiel is foreman of the job depart- 
ment of the state printing office; Secretary J. L. Robinette is make-up 
at the state printing office; Treasurer C. A. Dorsey and Sergeant-at- 
Arms H. P. Reece both hold cases on the Record-Union ; Executive 
Committee—W. H. Davis holds cases on the school text books in the 
state office; J. D. Laing holds cases on the Ace; and P. T. January 
also holds cases on the Record-Union. The members of No. 46 can 
point with pride to these officers, and under their control the union 
should make considerable progress during the coming year. On June 
2 we had the pleasure of meeting the San Francisco delegates to the 
International Typographical Union, and we trust they will do some good 
work in the convention. We would like to see the International Typo- 
graphical Union place the Pacific coast in a district by themselves, as 
we think the craft would be better strengthened by so doing. No. 46. 





' FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


To the Editor: St. JOHN, N. B., June 1, 1888. 

The printer’s trade is booming in St. John at present, and every- 
thing points to the fact that for some time to come trade will remain 
good. Although the offices are supplied with plenty of work, wages do 
not show an upward tendency. However, it is gratifying to be able to 
report that “ all hands” are employed, if it is “ working life out to keep 
life in.”’ The new weekly paper, Progress, is issued every Saturday. 
The last number contained the “ opinions of the press” upon the vent- 
ure and general appearance of the sheet. The criticisms were of a 
laudatory character, and in the face of them it would probably be too 
mich presumption on the part of one “who does not shape the desti- 
nies,” etc., to pass an opinion. But, while it contains some excellent 
articles from able litterateurs, nothing would be lost if the proprietors 
would — well, not copy, but follow the style in make-up, etc., of sev- 
eral well-known literary papers published in the United States. There’s 
one redeeming feature about it for the compositor, and that is, there is 
no plate matter used. It is to be hoped the paper has come to stay. 

The proprietor of the “ prospective new evening paper ”’ has returned 
from New York, where, it is said, he purchased a Cottrell press to run 
off his paper. When it will make its bow is not yet known among the 
fraternity. 

St. John union is going to try a new experiment —a regular depart- 
ure from the old style of routine business. The difficulty we have to 
contend with here is the non-attendance at the regular meetings. Of 
course, when there is any trouble, or rumors about a cut in prices, the 
craft attends ex masse, and it is amusing to hear the reasonings put 
forth. One would imagine that the union was some kind of a Greek 
oracle, imbued with supernatural power, worked by some unseen power, 
and capable of solving of itself, without the aid of individual sagacity, 
ail matters pertaining to the trade. That the “union” only means a 
body of co-workers never for an instant is thought of. But to the 
point: At our last meeting a committee was appointed to provide 
entertainment — not the musical and literary programme of the cheap 
concert, but a programme of general information. We expect several 
of the members to read papers on various subjects. The result of the 
undertaking to infuse new life into our members will, I trust, bring forth 
fruit. 

The “ contempt case” still occupies and agitates the public mind of 
New Brunswick. Canadian newspapers are discussing the question, 
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but in the meantime Editor Hawke of the Moncton (N. B.) Zranscript 
is in “ durance vile” for villifying the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick. His paper contains some very lively articles under the captions 
of “ Notes from Prison”? and “Thoughts in Prison,’ duly signed, and 
dated “ Fredericton Jail.”” When one reads the headings, the question 
naturally arises, “Are we living in the days of James II or in the days 
of Victoria?’’ Free speech and free criticism should be tolerated in 
our age. If a judge of the Supreme Court feels aggrieved, the same 
sources to get satisfaction from the aggressor should be used by him as 
by the ordinary individual, or else our boasted British freedom is a thing 
without a meaning. In the case of Hawke the judges were the prose- 
cutors, jurors and all the other implements that our civilization has 
brought into use to protect society from inhumanity. On the other 
hand, I suppose, to accomplish any reform, there must be martyrs, but 
the idea of lying in jail for daring to state a wrong had been done 
seems to be too much for one who is not posted in Blackstone. 
WIDE AWAKE. 





FROM BUENOS AIRES. 
To the Editor: Buenos AIRES, April 8, 1888. 

The printers in this town are going crazy over THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and are only sorry they cannot read English, or you would 
have at least three hundred more subscribers. They say it is the finest 
specimen of printing they have ever seen. 

In the March number you speak of Professor Husnik’s autotype 
process. We have the South American patent for that, and I will send 
you some specimens, and, if possible, a cut to appear in the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in a short time. Matters in the printing line 
are very lively down here, and mostly all places are working overtime, 
and some on Sundays. 

New machinery is coming here by every steamer from Europe. 
If. D. Wade’s printing inks have found their way down here by sailing 
vessel, and in good condition. There is a large amount of bank note 
paper coming here from Crane Bros., and it gives the best of satisfaction. 

The La Tribune Nacional is moving into its new building, and 
has laid in two Marinoni perfecting presses. I would like to see some 
of them come down here from the States. 


Respectfully, M. A. MILLER. 


FROM IRELAND. 
To the Editor: DUBLIN, May, 1888. 

Business is dull here at present. Over sixty members of the union, 
or ten per cent are signing the unemployed book. There is no pros- 
pect of any improvement for a month or two. 

The Dublin Typographical Society held its second quarterly 
delegate meeting for the year on April 27, when the statement of 
accounts for the quarter was submitted and passed, and a few members 
expelled for non-payment of subscriptions. The statement of accounts 
shows an expenditure for the quarter of £214 11s. 7d. Of this sum, 
weekly claimants received £72 2s. 3d.; tramps, £1 14s. 6d.; emigrants, 
£10 1os.; mortality allowance, £29; superannuated members, £15 
12s. The remaining items were for salaries of secretary, treasurer, and 
committee, newspaper, printing, delegates to trades council, inciden- 
tals and repairs of Typographical Institute, etc. It will thus be seen 
that the greater part of their funds are spent in aiding and benefiting 
their more unfortunate members, and that the society should command 
the support not only of every working printer, but also of every right- 
minded and honorable employer. 

The Dublin Weekly News, a penny nationalist organ, printed at the 
office of the ation, has ceased to appear, but its place has been taken 
by the /rish Catholic, printed at the same office. It is of the same 
politics, and professes to have special correspondents in Rome and 
Paris. This last, however, may be taken with a grain of salt. It is 
very well printed and gotten up, and ought to be able to drive some of 
the English newspapers in the same line out of the field. 

The Dublin Press Athletic Club, which is confined exclusively to 
members of the Dublin Typographical Society, held its first annual 
supper on Whit Saturday, April 19. A company of about ninety sat down 
to supper in the club premises, which was most tastefully decorated for 





the occasion. After disposing of the good cheer provided, those present 
directed their attention to speech-making and music and singing, which 
they kept up “till broad daylight in the morning.” The members 
availed themselves of the occasion to make a presentation to the honor- 
ary secretaries, Messrs. Anderson and Dixon, to whose exertions the 
club in a great measure owes its present prosperous condition. 

Goaoe: 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1888. 

Donan’s, Greene’s, Ferguson’s, Ashmead’s, Feister’s and the 
Franklin Printing House report “business good.” Eight other places, 
including some of our larger houses, report, as a general thing, “ busi- 
ness slow.” Sherman & Co., I understand, will shortly add two more 
Cottrell cylinders to their already large number of the same make. 

Simultaneous with the consent of Typographical Union No. 2, allow- 
ing it to use plate matter, provided it did not decrease the force of 
compositors, the Daz/y News appears as an eight-page paper, both Sun- 
day and weekly, price one cent. The celebration of Mr. Childs’ birth- 
day, on the 12th ultimo, by the printers of this city, under the auspices 
of the Ex-Delegates’ Association, was quite a bang-up affair. It would 
have done you good to have seen our boys togged up in full-dress suits, 
etc. Dooner, who caters to the most fastidious, was formerly a typo, 
and treated the participants handsomely. Mr. John A. Dardis, the 
president of the association, greeted the assemblage in a happy manner, 
and introduced Mr. James Dailey, who acted as toastmaster. In addi- 
tion to the tongressmen and other distinguished persons who spoke, 
Messrs. Munday, Bleloch, Chance and Neilsen, of Typographical 
Union No. 2, replied to toasts; also the recording secretary of Press- 
men’s Union No. 4. Mr. Childs, who was present, seemed well pleased 
with the demonstration. 

Mr. Neilsen, of No. 2, who is making strenuous efforts to unionize 
the book offices of the city, says that he is surprised at the wrong ideas 
a good many of the proprietors have concerning such matters. He 
hopes to accomplish much when he shall have fully explained matters 
to them. He is certainly an able and hardworking man in the cause he 
represents. 

“ Fly-Stick,” in his article last month, entitled “Two of a Kind,” 
calls to mind some scurrilous articles which have appeared in a New 
York sheet reflecting upon the honor of pressmen and their intimacy 
with those horrid men, ink agents. All that we have to say is this, 
that a great many proprietors depend upon said agents to recommend 
to them desirable men, and an agent would be a queer being who did 
not speak for a pressman who was favorable to the house he represented. 


Come again Fly-Stick ! COW. MM. 


FROM DETROIT. 

To the Editor: DETROIT, June 6, 1888. 

Detroit union, at a largely attended meeting last Sunday, adopted a 
new scale of prices for the newspapers. The matter had been pending 
for a little over a month. Delay was caused by reason of the absence 
of some of the proprietors from the city. Conferences were held 
between the Executive Committee and the proprietors, and the same 
discussed in all its bearings. The union had asked for an increase of 
from 33 to 37 cents on evening and 36 to 40 cents on morning papers. 
Communications were received from all the papers, in which the morn- 
ing papers offered 38 cents, the office to keep the cuts; the /ourna/, 36 
cents, to keep cuts, and the /Vews offered to grant what the union asked 
for. Another conference between the Executive Committee and pro- 
prietors was had. The result was that the offer of the morning papers 
of 38 cents was accepted, the cuts being conceded by the proprietors 
to be measured as heretofore. The idea was to give up all cuts, etc., 
and ask for 40 cents. ‘The advertisements were relinquished two years 
ago. The committee in all their conferences were treated very cour- 
teously. This is as it should be. What the union asked for was 
reasonable. What was offered was also accepted by a unanimous vote. 
The new scale will go into effect the evening of the gth instant, and the 
11th on the morning papers. The idea of entering into an agreement 
on the same plan as that of Chicago and Cincinnati was also broached, 
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but it seems the proprietors were not favorable to the scheme. Among 
the different job offices it seems to be different. They think it will be a 
benefit to both if such an agreement were in existence. They say they 
could figure more accurately on large jobs when there is a fixed scale 
that cannot be changed at will by either side. But there are other 
questions of great importance in connection with these agreements. 
One in particular is that neither the union nor Typothetz are incorpor- 
ated bodies. This question ought to be well considered. 

Aside from the large attendance at our last meeting to consider the 
scale, there was another question that brought out the statesmen. No. 
18 has been paying for several years $1 per capita on the death of mem- 
bers. Much good has been done by this. But a large number hold 
that it is a hardship to pay it, more so for transients passing through. 
The past year has been exceptionally severe, so many deaths occurring. 
The proposition made was to reduce the amount to $100, This brought 
out a large number, as stated before, and was debated at length. No 


_ vote was taken, and the whole matter referred to a special committee, 


who will undoubtedly propose some plan. By the correspondence that 
was quoted it was shown that No. 18 pays more in proportion to its 
membership than any other union. One of the main objections a good 
many have to it is that it is compulsory to pay whether you want the 
same or not. It is also very evident that one can get cheaper rates in 
regular life insurance companies. 

Delegate Robert Y. Ogg has been the latest victim of the conquer- 
ing arrow of little Cupid. He was married last Monday evening to 
Miss Susie McCarthy, of this city. That both may lead a happy life, 
blessed with health and prosperity, is the wish of all of “ Bob’s”’ friends. 

Work in the various offices is only fair. In the book offices they 
had quite a lay-off. ‘There is no scarcity of printers. 

Baseball talk is one of the topics that Detroit printers know how to 
discuss. Both the “vee Press and Zribune newsrooms have nines. 
The /ree Press nine has for its officers, W. W. Graham as manager; 
W. L. Bessler, secretary-treasurer. The 77zbune, H. D. Lindley, man- 
ager; T. Duncan, president; and A. V. Phister, secretary-treasurer. 

Pear’; 


FROM UTAH. 
To the Editor : SALT LAKE City, May 27, 1888. 

Business at present is good, though not quite as brisk as it was a 
month or six weeks back, which was caused by the great influx of real 
estate men, who required a great deal of stationery, and, in fact, some 
of them got more than they needed, having been in business for a short 
time. ‘This latter class was composed mostly of speculators, who, 
having a few dollars to invest, Col. Sellers-like, thinking there was 
millions in it, put it all into options, which they obtained on property 
that was for sale, and not realizing such rapid returns as they wished, 
in truth, many of them losing heavily by not selling the property at the 
stipulated time, became disgusted, and sought greener fields and 
pastures new. 

The old established firms are, however, doing a first-class business, 
and everything points to Salt Lake’s future greatness. 

The Utah Printing House Association is in a flourishing condition, 
All of the employing printers, with but one or two exceptions, are 
members thereof, and they acknowledge the great benefit they derive 
from such membership. 

Salt Lake Typographical Union, No. 115, is quietly, but steadily 
gaining power and influence, having initiated during the past year more 
members than at any other period of its existence, and the meetings are 
well attended. 

After three or four attempts at organizing a pressmen’s union, and 
not meeting with the wished-for success, Mr. Sleater hit upon the novel 
idea of initiating the pressmen into the union, and, after a sufficient 
number had been enrolled, for them to swing out and form a union of 
their own, and thus accomplish the desired object. 

Quite a few ventures in the field of literature have sprung into life 
since the first of the year ; some of them I mentioned before. Notably 
among the first is Zzd/idge’s Magazine which has issued its second 
number, and in point of contents and illustrations, if such a thing were 
possible, exceeds the former number in excelience. Mr. Tullidge, 
who, by the by, is a writer of some note, has a magazine which can 
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claim a place in the front ranks with the leading magazines of the 
country, and of which the people of Utah may justly feel proud, and, 
by rallying to its support, make it a financial, as well as an artistic 
success. ‘Two or three young men, who are thirsting for journalistic 
fame, have started a humorous weekly under the title of /oam. The 
Star Printing Company issue an agricultural monthly, called the Utah 
Agriculturist. The first number of a literary and farming journal, 
published monthly, and named Zion’s Home Monthly, has just been 
issued from the press of Joseph Bull, Jr. A medical monthly, called 
the Salt Sanitarium, has just been issued. There is also a rumor of 
an eastern syndicate, backed by ample capital, starting a first-class 
daily. Let us hope so. By this list, which does not comprise all, you 
can see that Salt Lake has no dearth of reading matter. A change has 
taken place in the firm of Ackerman, Pratt & Wach, Mr. Pratt retiring, 
having sold his interest to Mr. Ben Stevenson. ‘The firm name here- 
after will be known as Ackerman & Co. This will be a saving of time 
and type to what the former plan was, and correspondents will not 
have to tax their memories when addressing the firm. 

H. Pembroke was awarded the contract for printing the compiled 
laws of the territory. as Se 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 


To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, June 4, 1888. 

There has been no reason for the printers of this city to complain 
about dull times lately, as each of the offices has had about all it could 
conveniently attend to, one or two of them being compelled to do con- 
siderable night work to keep up. News is very scarce, and I will have 
to offer the will for the deed this time. 

As noted in my last, there is a strong probability that the Courier- 
Journal Job Printing Company will at a not very distant date become 
foot-loose and fancy-free from its stepmother, the Courier-Journat 
newspaper, and be located in a building especially designed for a 
mammoth book and job printing establishment. I fear I was a little 
premature in naming the Liederkranz building in my last, although it 
did have the appearance of a move of that kind. There is no doubt but 
that a change is contemplated, and that lithographing is to be added, 
but to secure a central location is what is delaying them. It also 
follows in this connection that a slight mention of Mr. Louis T. David- 
son, the president of the company, would not be out of place to show 
the rising generation of printers what energy and pluck will accomplish, 
when combined with a sufficiency of good horse-sense. Twelve years 
ago Mr. Davidson was employed by the Bremaker-Moore Paper Com- 
pany, in the capacity of salesman, and through his natural tact he soon 
found himself in the possession of a thorough knowledge of the paper 
business. Mr. R. W. Meredith, then at tne head of the jobrooms, saw 
at a glance what an advantage it would be to have his services. He 
was engaged, and for several years did duty as solicitor and paper 
expert, and when the Courier-Journal Job Printing Company was formed, 
five years ago, Mr. Haldeman, who had retained a controlling interest, 
put Mr. Davidson in full charge by making him president. How well 
he has handled it is attested by the fact that they are doing at least 
three times the business they did five years ago, and are still growing. 
He is undoubtedly one of the youngest and most successful managers of 
large offices in the country. 

The excursion given by Pressmen’s Union No. 28, the 13th 
ultimo, was a brilliant success in every particular. The union had 
promised to give to the member selling the greatest number of tickets 
some present to the value of $20, but when the returns were made the 
evening before the excursion it was found that Mr. Joseph H. Gathof 
had sold so many more than any other member (463 was the number) 
that the union decided to purchase an elegant watch to cost not less than 
$90, as a recognition of his great effort. To say that Joe is proud of his 
prize is putting it mildly, and that it was well deserved everyone is will- 
ing to acknowledge. 

Mr. Albert Merki, of the Campbell Press Company, came over from 
St. Louis to help make the excursion a success, and his presence was 
highly appreciated. This reminds me that not long ago Al had quite 
a thrilling experience with a folding bed in one of our hotels, where he 
was at that time stopping. The night previous to the one in question 
he took great pains to detail to a party of friends the beauties of a 
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dressing case, which could, at the touch of a spring, be transformed into 
a comfortable bed. One of the party suggested the horrible spectacle of 
Al’s heels hanging out from the top should it accidently close up while 
he was pleasantly dreaming. He protested that such a thing was 
impossible as they were proof against such tricks. A day or two later 
Al showed up looking much the worse for wear. He had the appear- 
ance of a man who had disagreed with his mother-in-law, and in the 
scrimmage had come out second best. When asked to explain, he said 
that the night previous he had retired, and had reached the “sweet 
dream”’ point, when the bed, without giving any warning, closed down 
upon him, and that, after working diligently for over an hour, he had 
succeeded in extricating himself from his perilous position, as well as 
demolishing the $75 combination bed. He says the soft side of a board 
shall be his choice in the future in preference to combination beds. 

Mr. Lew B. Brown has put so much new life into the Labor Record, 
which he purchased not long ago, that it has become necessary to 
increase it to an eight-page paper. To do this he had to change the 
publication office, and it will hereafter be issued from the office of the 
Comstock-Branham Company. ‘Their new Campbell press was put in 
last week, and it is very likely another will be added very soon, their 
business being sufficient to require it. 

Mr. Fred E. Loeffler arrived home last week from his initial trip in 
the interest of the Standard Printing Ink Company, highly pleased at 
the kind treatment he received throughout the West. He will remain 
at home about ten days. 

Converse & Co., publishers of the Christian Observer, are negotiat - 
ing for another cylinder press, and have about closed the contract. The 
Star Printing Company, which is composed of four of the late striking 
printers, and who are located in the Converse building, have been 
successful far beyond their expectations. They are also about ready to 
close a contract for a cylinder press. 

Mr. William F. Brewer, of Brewer’s Printing House, has played in 
pretty hard luck lately, as regards the house in which his office is 
located. Six feet of his house lay on his neighbor’s ground, and in 
tearing down the wall, the whole business came near falling in. A 
damage suit is more than likely to come out of it. 

Mr. R. W. Meredith arrived home last Wednesday from Hot 
Springs, very much improved in-health, and his friends have strong 
hopes that the brain trouble he was threatened with has been entirely 
eradicated. 

Mr. W. N. Haldeman, of the Courier-Journal, has put on exhibi- 
tion in his counting room a monster fish that he caught while in 
Florida recently. He says it weighed 108 pounds, three hours after it 
was caught. ‘This is no fish lie. Gr at Ie 


SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS. 

To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, May 22, 1888. 

The absurdities following are my apology for thus addressing you. 
What shall we say of printers—master printers, or their foremen, who 
use such expressions as: “12-point point pica’’; “ nonpareil on the 
point system”’; “pica, if on the point system”; “6 to pica leads on 
the point system’; “nonpareil slugs and pica slugs on the point 
system’’; 6 to pica brass rule, point system,” and many other terms 
equally nonsensical and absurd, as are used by them in ordinary type, 
etc? The point system of type bodies has been grossly and, in many 
instances, ignorantly misrepresented. If there be in the system what 
some boasters, in introducing it, and since, have claimed for it, 
namely: that every make of type will, in every possible way, match 
and work with every other make of type, in body, height and line, 
for instance; and if everybody wants it, as claimed by some, then 
such nonsense as above quoted could hardly be possible; for nobody 
who understands the system would exhibit such ignorance, and none 
would want the point system who did not understand it; because if, 
as was agreed to by all the typefounders, the pica of the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan Company be the standard pica, then the pica of 
every other typefoundry in America becomes the 12-point body, and 
that is pica—the universal pica. Then 12-point and pica are 
synonymous. That carries with it their brevier, 8-point =, of 
pica; so, 8-point and brevier are synonymous. It also carries with it 





6-point = 48; of pica; so, 6-point and nonpareil are synonymous. But 
10-point body is not long primer but a definite 19 of pica; and so with 
the other bodies of the old nomenclature; 9-point is not bourgeois but 
a definite ;®, of pica, etc. The fact being established that, after going 
into thousands, nay, tens of thousands of dollars of expense to perfect 
the point system of adjustable — not interchangeable — type bodies, the 
old names of diamond, pearl, agate, nonpareil, minion, brevier, bour- 
geois, long primer, small pica, pica, english, great primer, paragon, and 
their two-lines, should be at once absolutely abolished by common con- 
sent, and, except where, for some reason, it be deemed inadvisable to 
introduce the new thing, all new fonts should be ordered in accordance 
with the new point system, totally ignoring the dead names, no matter 
how much they may be liked, and introduce and rigidly adhere to the 
living, new system, as 4-point, 5-point, 5%4-point, 6-point, 7-point, 
8-point, 9-point, 10-point, I11-point, 12-point, 18-point, 24-point, etc., 
for roman and italics; and for jobbing or display face, as they may be 


named by points same as roman, for simplicity, or possibly for the sake - 


of distinction between body letter and jobbing or display faces, by non- 
pareils ; as nonpareil, two-line nonpareil, three-line nonpareil, five-line 
nonpareil, etc. The old names never did mean anything real; for 
instance, long primer of one foundry was not long primer of perhaps 
any other foundry; but 10-point has a real and fixed value, and means 
and is 10-point body everywhere. ‘The adoption of the foregoing by 
typefounders and printers will save all interested “heaps of trouble,” 
and be a step toward making the “art ’’ more attractive and pleasant, 
to say nothing of profit, to those engaged in it—typefounders, master 
printers and journeymen printers. Ge W.W 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 
To the Editor : CHICAGO, May 30, 1888. 

Mr. W. A. Taylor, in a recent column article in the Chicago 
Tribune, writes all the way from Cambridge, Ohio, in denunciation of 
two “trusts.” I happen to know more about one of those “trusts ”’ 
than Mr. Taylor’s article reveals. 

The Typefounders’ Association is in no sense a trust or a pool. 
It has been in existence for nearly as many years as Mr. Taylor has 
been born, with varying good and ill fortune to its members. It has 
never pooled the earnings of its members, never essayed general 
advances in schedule prices, and although it has often agreed on a 
general schedule of prices and a uniform discount sheet, no penalty has 
been provided for its members if they disregarded the regular prices, and 
whatever changes have been made have usually been reductions rather 
than advances in price. Sometimes sharp competition has brought 
about bitter and disastrous wars among the members, and at such times 
customers have suffered almost equally with the manufacturers of type — 
for their plants possessed no standard value. Competitors have sprung 
up alongside reputable established newspapers and printers, who, 
because they could buy at or below cost, would cut rates and take 
business from older houses, and both classes would suffer, when com- 
mon sense and regular prices were again established. ‘ The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” There are not half a dozen out of the 
forty odd typefounders in the country today who are even moderately 
wealthy, and some of the foundries are nearly a century old. During 
the last keen war in the trade several of the oldest foundries could have 
been bought at less than inventory value. 

But as Mr. Taylor is specific let me be equally so. He says one 
publisher showed him a circular from a prominent foundry advising the 
purchase of news and display type as prices were about to advance 
“from thirty to forty per cent.” Mr. Taylor’s memory is, doubtless, 
treacherous; the last Typefounders’ Association agreed to advance 
leads and slugs about twelve per cent; brass rule, etc., about twenty 
per cent, and Jody (or news) type less than ten per cent. Vo advance 
whatever was made on display (or advertising) ¢yfe, and no founder in 
the country has sent out circulars announcing it. None of the other 
very large number of articles used by printers and sold by typefounders 
have been advanced. Vo article was advanced thirty or forty per cent. 

Now, Mr. Taylor, suppose you publish a newspaper — your paper 
man suddenly doubles his price to you for white paper; your type- 
founder adds sixty-five per cent to his prices for type; your ink man 
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adds sixty per cent for your ink —everything you put into your paper 
costs more —will you, or will you not, charge your subscribers or your 
advertising patrons more? You may stand it for awhile, if you are 
plucky, losing money, but, eventually, good sense will prevail, and you 
wiil, in common with others, or individually, advance your prices to a 
point where you can at least get a living; unless wo//y a philan- 
thropist, you will even attempt to get ahead a little. Consider these 


figures : 
1885. 1888. 
Price of lead BGR SOG WB eisai cocewe tess sale ae $ 3.50 $ 5.00 
«antimony oo Sade wens aaee me raleenies 8.00 14.00 
tt Or Gale cesses caeevemas's 18.25 37.00 


These are the chief elements of type metal. Since 1885 the prices have 
steadily, and, in the last six months, rapidly hardened under decreasing 
production and the influence of corners. At the time of the last meet- 
ing of typefounders the metal markets were strong, and presented every 
probability of continuing so. The advance of prices of type was 
regarded as a necessity, since on some classes of body type and brass 
work there was a very decided loss at the old prices. I pass over Mr. 
Taylor’s statement that brevier has been raised to 62 cents per pound. 
That may be a typographical error or a /apsus styii. The price really 
is 52 cents. But when Mr. Taylor asserts that at either 52 or 62 cents 
per pound for brevier the founder can make Ioo per cent of profit he 
talks nonsense. If he cares to contract to furnish the type on that basis 
to founders he can get a good lively business without a struggle. 
Neither can his statement pass unchallenged that Scotch brevier could 
be landed here exclusive of duty for 24 cents per pound. The regular 
price of Scotch brevier is 2 shillings per pound in fonts of 120 pounds ; 
for their extra hard, which corresponds pretty nearly to the type made 
by the better class of American founders, the price is 2 shillings and 
2 pence (about 54 cents) in fonts of 120 pounds. The economic 
question of tariff has a bearing on our prices undoubtedly, and there are 
not lacking among typefounders free traders who pray for removal of 
all duties on their raw material; but Mr. Taylor makes an animal of 
lion front and jackass tail when he sets out to prove that the high 
tariff on metals compels the typefounder to charge 100 per cent profit 


on brevier. ONE WHo Knows. 





DOES IT PAY TO OVERDO? 


To the Editor : CHICAGO, June 4, 1888. 

Some few weeks ago the writer’s attention was aroused so far as to 
take part in a discussion of the theoretical proposition that a profitable 
venture could be entered upon by running a printing office both night 
and day. At that time the reasons given for opposing such a scheme 
were reduced to writing, and now, with some modifications, adapting 
the paper to the requirements of your pages, they are offered in this 
communication. 

Let us suppose that a firm, young in years, but of vigorous growth, 
strong in credit, and with splendid reputation, finds its business con- 
tinually increasing. A move is made into better quarters and a more 
desirable location. This alone involves expense; and the burden of 
rent for premises leased is heavy—all rents are large in the business 
district— and this item of expenditure must not be slighted. The 
premises are used for ten hours only out of the twenty-four. From this 
fact springs the question: Why cannot we make use of the building for 
twenty hours ; enlarge our business, and recoup ourselves, by continuous 
daily use of the premises, of a larger part of the inexorable rent charge. 

The proposition, simplified, is: let us work twenty hours each day, 
using our room, machinery and appliances for twice the usual time, and 
by hiring an additional force of hands, carry on the work by night as 
well as by day. The question may be divided into three parts for con- 
venience in answering. I. Is it desirable? 2. Is it practicable? 3. Is 
it wise? ‘These divisions are so correlated in their bearing on the gen- 
eral proposition, that a successful answer to either division would nearly 
dispose of the whole matter at issue. 

Let us admit, however, at the outset, that the desire to secure the 
most in return for money paid out for the use of a building, is a motive 
unquestionably sound in the abstract. Every business man, every 
trader, working man, artisan or laborer, will attempt this. Every man, 
woman or youth of sensible intuition, feels this impelling motive in all 





the relations. of life they occupy; and so it is not strange that a man at 
the head, who has the direction of an active business of multiplied 
divisions of labor, comes to desire more than can result from a limited 
use of labor and capital. We dismiss this part of the discussion here, 
and come to the chief point: Is the scheme a practical one ? 

To operate the plan two sets of hands must be engaged; that is to 
say, the existing force of day men will be supplemented for work in the 
hours of the night by an additional complement of men, superintended 
by another foreman. These men may readily be hired. They cannot 
as readily be instructed in the particular line of work, nor so well 
directed by night as they could be by day. Every office necessarily has 
a somewhat different method for carrying on in detail the work it has in 
hand. It is a fact that the best printers who prove in one office to be 
desirable hands for certain classes of work, on changing to another 
office need some instruction, in greater or less degree, to make them 
useful in their new positions. This does not by any means reflect on 
their general ability, nor infer a lack of knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of the art. In addition to this, a new man requires some 
time to become familiar with the cases, and disposition of the type and 
material ; for no two printing offices are arranged alike. 

Again, a formidable obstacle is that almost certain want of coniinuity 
in the detail of the work, sure to arise between the one staff and the 
other. For one set of men to take up the thread of work where the 
other set left off will be so well nigh impossible, that confusion and 
waste of time in explanation will surely result ; and so as the day force 
comes on again, all this explanation and transfer from one set to the 
other will have to be repeated, and repeated from day to night and from 
night to day. As said above, this is a great obstacle, a difficulty harder 
to overcome than one can well imagine. Take an office employing 
from twelve ta twenty hands, doing all kinds of commercial and general 
jobwork. There may, perhaps, be an average of thirty-five or forty 
distinct jobs in hand each day of the week. Now, it is safe to say that 
two-thirds of this daily average are jobs not one of which will resemble 
in form or feature any one or other of this proportion of the whole; the 
other third may be plain reprint work, and each one explain how it 
should be set up. The supervision of the first class of work demands 
the closest attention and the best efforts of the foreman. What is neces- 
sary to be said about one job will be foreign to the required direction 
for the next one. It will vary as much as do the face and features of a 
similar number of men or women. 

Then, too, will come in a division of responsibility, which would be 
fatal to good work. The care and instruction incident to such work 
cannot be transmitted from one to the other as readily as the sentry is 
changed in camp or garrison, or as quickly as the watch on board ship. 
Here the exchange of a word or two, a few motions of the musket, 
dismisses one set of men and puts to duty the relieving guard or watch. 
Indifference and carelessness will result from all this chopping and 
changing. Destruction of material, spoilage and waste of paper, break- 
age of machinery; all this, and more, is sure to follow under such 
routine of business. 

The best men cannot be had for nightwork, which may, perhaps, be 
short-lived. Men in large numbers are out of employment, and pre- 
sumably are anxious to work. But how many are competent and skilled 
in jobwork? The average man out of employment drifts toward daily 
newspaper work, where the conditions favor him more than the rigid and 
complicated detail of jobwork. The modern daily newspaper office is 
fitted with every labor-saving device attainable. Each man has a stand, 
a full set of cases of each size type in use for the reading matter, for his 
only use. Type, leads, galleys, are all provided in abundance. The 
measure of the columns is unvarying from year to year. Given “the 
style” and a few general instructions, the news printer is almost an 
automaton. He would scoff at the few nights’ work offered him under 
the proposed conditions, and where the nature of the work is as change- 
able as a kaleidoscope. 

But suppose all these difficulties have been overcome, and by good 
fortune a first-class set of men have been obtained. Work must be had 
for them, or of what use will they be? To cook the hare you must first 
catch him. This is an important phase of the practical side of the ques- 
tion, and demands as much attention as the mechanical difficulties just 
spoken of. Figures, as accurate as can be obtained, show nearly three 
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hundred printing offices in Chicago alone. About one-sixth of this 
number are of equal capacity; that is, can successfully handle a 
corresponding volume of work. A few are much larger, and are 
thoroughly equipped with the best appliances and the most desirable 
presses made. Among all, without exception, an intense rivalry prevails 
—a competition so marked and vigorous as scarcely to be found in any 
other branch of trade. Each establishment has to struggle hard, even 
fight, to get business. Work does not come to them as easily as the 
throngs of purchasers flock to the State street stores in answer to a 
Sunday’s advertisement, to catch the tempting bargains. So that if a 
printer begins to cut prices to increase the work of his office, so as to 
keep occupied a double force of men, what real profit will accrue to 
him ? 

Let us hasten to the conclusion of the whole matter. Is the scheme 
a wise one? Ben Franklin has said: “ Drive thy business; let not 
that drive thee.” The necessity will arise, and frequently, that special 
exertion on the part of everyone interested in a concern must be given 
to meet extraordinary demands. Increased effort of proprietor, fore- 
man, journeymen and boys, will in most instances be sufficient to over- 
come a surplus of work and satisfy the customer’s needs. This is 
proper ; it is doing business without business driving you to speculative 
and contemplative theories. Right here in this city one can learn from 
the disastrous failures of some men who have undertaken to work 
their plant through day and night. To the thoughtful man these 
wrecks are sufficient to make him pause and consider before entering 
upon such ventures as have been tried and found as hollow as dead 
sea fruit. 

The whole consensus of nature, the animal and the vegetable 
world, also cries out against the theory. Horses, oxen, sheep, dogs, must 
take rest. Further, the mechanical world utters its note of warning. 
A train starts from Chicago to New York. The coaches go through, 
but the engine is changed at least four times on the way, taken to the 
roundhouse, cleaned and otherwise cared for. This need of rest 
obtains through all the sphere of machinery and manufacture. It will 
not do to say that some branches of productive art are carried on 
through night as well as through day. The relations are not fairly 
analogous. ‘The blast furnace, the glass factory, the paper mill may be 
run continuously ; but the charge for the furnace or the converter, the 
ingredients for the pulp vat, are almost unvarying in their quantity and 
quality. So that these unvarying conditions do not apply to the 
economy of producing the printed book, commercial form, or any prod- 
uct of the printing office. The exception helps establish the rule. It 
is not wise, it certainly will not pay, the venture assuredly will fail, if 
one shall attempt to run a day and night printing office. All will do 
well to take to heart the saying of David of Israel: “ A/an goeth forth 


unto his work and to his labor until the evenzng.” LAZARUS. 





OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 

To the Editor: WELLINGTON, April 30, 1888. 

Trade throughout our colony for the past twelve months has been 
exceedingly dull, as the old hands assert: “the dullest year the trade 
has known.” These are the words of those who give hasty judgments, 
men who leap before they look as regards their thoughts. The “ intelli- 
gent comp,” to quote one of your humorists’ remarks: “ Well, its as 
bad a year as ’79 was.’ The explanation of the excessive dullness in 
both years isthe same. While your treasury powers seem to be puzzling 
their brains how to dispose of their surplus revenue, or, rather, how to 
better regulate the excess of revenue so as to ease the people, our gov- 
ernment is puzzling over the best ways and means of drawing from the 
people the excess of expenditure over revenue. Of course, retrench- 
ment, like charity, should commence at home, so the “ powers that be” 
set to work with their political pruning knife to weed out the “ suckers ” 
that may be of more ornament than worth. The usual modus operandi 
is that the minister of a department decides to reduce the number of his 
officials and clerks. The poor mortals get the go-by, and in the course 
of a few weeks, when the unflinching and dutiful retrenchment in the 
minister of mines department has been duly criticised by the press of 
the colony, the minister proceeds to install his personal friends, or 
friends of his personal friends, in the vacant offices. Your politicians 








roll their logs, while ours wheel their wheels, which we call a wheel 
within a wheel. But when we come to look at the particular “cut” 
which illustrates our subject, we find the power passes from the minis- 
ter’s into the servant’s hands. The government printing office belongs 
to the colonial secretary's department, which department is the most 
miscellaneous portfolio of the cabinet. In the years just preceding 
1879 ministers had been rather extravagant, engaging in “jobs”? which 
brought big returns to those interested personally, but nothing to the 
colony. As is the case with the individual, so is it with a country: 
extravagance hath its own reward. ‘The individual lands in the bank- 
ruptcy court, while the colony finds that when it wants to place a loan 
on the home market, capitalists avoid the land which is afflicted with an 
“internal rottenness,’’ and go baldheaded for the prosperous land. ‘This 
was the case at the time of which I write. New Zealand loans were 
sniffed at, while New South Wales loans were gobbled up. At this 
order for retrenchment, which the government printer, Mr. George Dids- 
bury, received from the head of his department, he commenced hacking 
right and left, but avoided cutting s/raight, for the reason that “ prefer- 
ence men” stood in such a line that when the knife went either to the 
right or left they planted (or were planted) themselves in the center. 
The trade suffered severely during this retrenchment season, and did 
not recover itself for some few years. 

Sir Julius Vogel then came to the rescue of the colony and the trade. 
Up to the last two years the colony progressed by “leaps and bounds.” 
While the Stout-Vogel ministry were in power the comps were well 
looked after, both in session time and during recess, the latter period of 
the years 1886, 1887 being filled up by a work which has been in a state 
of compilation for very many years, called “ The Ancient Maori,” by 
John White. This work was to be published simultaneously in Maori 
and English, and was to comprise several volumes, small pica or pica, 
demy octavo, about five hundred pages to the volume. This work kept 
many hands going, and about the end of last year the first volume was 
announced as being ready for the public. Several papers severely criti- 
cised, condemning the work as indecent and highly immoral. ‘The 
work consists of a collection of the legends of the ancient natives of this 
colony, who were even more licentious than the court of King Charles 
of England; but the work is not intended so much for the public library 
as for the student. Naturally, this severe condemnation by the press 
drew people who are fond of the sensational to this racy book, but the 
colonial secretary stepped in and forbade its issue. Meanwhile a local 
firm of booksellers and publishers (Messrs. Lyon & Blair) opened nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the work, with the result that a week after 
the secretary’s veto had been put upon the book it was announced that 
Messrs. Lyon & Blair were now selling “The Ancient Maori,” and I 
believe the firm have done well with it. ‘The composition of the work 
is again going on, and I believe the second volume will be issued about 
the end of the year. 

But alas for the printers—though a good thing for the colony—the 
Stout-Vogel ministry were upset and their reign of extravagance ended. 
The cry of retrenchment has again been raised, and at the last session 
of parliament, held toward the end of last year, Major (now Sir Harry) 
Atkinson and his retrenchment cabinet, occupied the benches which 
the “scattercash” cabinet had until then monopolized. Mr. George 
Fisher, the minister for education in the new. ministry, served at case 
not so very long ago, having served his time in Melbourne, Victoria, and 
occupied a frame in Christchurch, and also the government printing 
office in this city. He is a vigorous and just retrencher, and New 
Zealand comps eagerly watch his career, many looking to his occupying 
the premiership, some even going so far as to prophesy that when this 
colony takes upon itself to elect its own governor, George Fisher will 
be found an occupant of Government House. Our trade has again 
suffered in this retrenchment policy, though not to the same extent 
as the 1879 affair, owing, no doubt, to our having an old typo in the 
ministry. 

Parliament opens again on May 10, when we shall see whether the 
wholesale retrenchment carried out by Sir Harry Atkinson will keep 
him on the benches. 

A new office has been built for the occupation of government print- 
ers. It is built of brick, and lies in a very good position. Its archi- 
tecture, from the compositor’s point of view, is very bad, the designer 









































not having paid enough attention to the admittance of daylight. It was 
occupied on April 28. 

Sir Julius Vogel has gone to England with the object of floating a 
company, to be called “ The Pacific Publishing Company,” and to bring 
out by means of the company an illustrated work on the Pacific islands. 
ile intends the description to commence at the Panama canal, and 
thence on through the islands, winding up with New Zealand. He 
himself will be editor, and he is a first-class journalist, and will be 
assisted by Mr. Thomas Bracken, our New Zealand poet. The work 
will be put into the hands of the best talent in England. 

The Auckland S¢ar proprietary announce that they have had such a 
work in hand for some time, under the editorship of Mr. Moss, M.H.R., 
who has had a great deal of experience among the islands. T. L. M. 


FROM TORONTO. 
70 the Editor: TORONTO, June 4, 1888. 

The topic that is engaging our attention, and I might say the only 
one, is the copyright question. The Employing Printers’ Association 
has apparently merged into a copyright association, and has invited 
the industries represented to join in the discussion. The committee of 
the Typographical Union consists of Messrs. Joseph Gilmour, W. H. 
Parr and Charles Miller. 

All seem at the present to be unanimously committed to the framing 
of a scheme from which to base a law, to be presented at the next 
session of the Dominion Parliament early in 1889, that will protect the 
author, publisher, printer, bookbinder, etc., and prevent the country 
being made the pasture-ground of foreign publishers. 

Had the bill under consideration at the late session of the Dominion 
Parliament been carried, it would have been the most disastrous that has 
ever been on our statutes, and it is certain would have been condemned 
by the press, irrespective of politics all over the country. 

It has been wondered at that the minister of agriculture, the Hon. 
Mr. Carling, who fathered the bill, should have placed himself in such 
a questionable, and I might say ridiculous, position as to bring forward 
the bill without first making inquiries as to the effect of the measure. 
In the minds of many there exists a doubt that the vast army of 
deputies, clerks, and others who should be able to give information, if 
not advice, to the responsible representatives of the people, are not 
overburdened with a weight of wisdom or knowledge of what the 
public sentiment is, or the needs of the people whose taxes pay their 
salaries. 

The Berne treaty, intended to become law in Canada, provides 
that any work copyrighted in Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Hayti, Liberia, or Tunis, should be held 
to be copyrighted here without registration, as long as the copyright 
held good in the country where it was obtained. In Great Britain the 
term is forty-two years. In France a copyright lasts during the life of 
the author and for fifty years afterwards. In Italy it lasts for life and 
for forty years after the death of the author, or for eighty years alto- 
gether, if the author lives more than forty years. In Spain the author 
has a copyright as long as he lives, and his heirs hold it for eighty years 
after his death. 

Under our present law a copyright holds good only seventeen or 
eighteen years, and stipulates that a work copyrighted here must be 
printed here. A copyright under Mr. Carling’s bill would be of longer 
duration for a foreign than that for a Canadian work. 

The labors of the Royal Labor Commission have ended, and the 
gentlemen who were appointed to dive to the bottom of the condition of 
people with whom capital builds the industries of the country have 
returned to their original occupation. Mr. John Armstrong, of Toronto, 
appeared once more among his friends at the meeting of the typographi- 
cal union on Saturday, 2d instant, and entered into the discussion 
of all the business with his usual zeal. 

The early-closing law is creating quite a flutter among the mer- 
chants. The law was passed at the last session of the Ontario 
legislature. To make the law effective seventy-five per cent of dealers 
in one line of business must petition the municipal council of a city, 
town, or village where they reside to order the closing of the stores at a 


certain hour. The grocers petitioned and have been closing at 7 P.M. 
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in May. One or two other lines petitioned. The tug of war com- 
menced when the dry goods men requested the application of the law. 
Contra petitions were laid before the city council, and the squabble is 
now in the courts. The Dry Goods Merchants’ Association are at the 
front, but it has leaked out that, although they have entered the plea 
calling for an injunction, that they are not providing the funds for. law 
expenses. The wide-awake gas company, I have been assured on 
substantial authority, is the money-giant that is pushing the struggle. 
Moral—early-closing, no gas consumed. 

The Trades and Labor Council of this city, at its meeting on Friday 
evening, June I, passed a resolution in favor of the early-closing move- 
ment. They also requested the delegates from the various unions and 
assemblies to draw the attention of those bodies and pronounce their 
sympathy therefor. 

At the meeting of the typographical union the following was 
unanimously carried : 

Resolved, Vhat this union heartily indorses the by-law now in force in this 
city ve early closing, and that the members of this union will use all legitimate 
means in their power to make the early-closing movement a success. 

The annual picnic and games resolution of the vice-president of the 
typographical union brought on the tip-toe of enthusiasm, and the 
following members were appointed the “ gentlemen of arrangements:”’ 
John Armstrong, chairman; P. J. Griffin, secretary; W. J. Wilson, 
G. N. Parker, John J. Jeffers, G. Cloutier, and S. G. Dunlop, business 
pusher of THE INLAND PRINTER. The committee are hard at work, 
and intend to produce the most original programme and make the best 
arrangements for the comfort and pleasure of all who may honor them 
with their presence. It is intended that the picnic will take place early 
in July, and the printers and their friends, it is hoped, will be there 
en masse. 

The following are our latest matrimonial events: Mc- 
Kenna, pressman, Rowsell & Hutchison’s, Toronto, to Miss Moddison, 
daughter of Robert Moddison, of Brampton, at Hamilton, on April 23. 
T. H. Fitzpatrick to Miss Day. E. Gill to Miss Holgrave. The two 
last marriages took place on May 15, at the residence of Mr. Thomas 


Thomas 


Holgrave. 

To all these and others on the tapis THE INLAND PRINTER offers 
most hearty congratulations and good wishes for future welfare of their 
several copartnerships. 

The following is a copy of a notice posted in the establishment of 
W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto, who employ about 150 hands: 

To Emptoyés.—Dr. Cotton, corner of Henry and College streets, having been 
engaged by the firm, all employés of this house are thereby entitled to gratuitous 


consultation and attendance. 
YORK. 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
70 the Editor : BuENos AIRES, April 1, 1888. 

As usual, the same extreme tension exists in every printing office. 
Poor typos plagued with overtime find a difficulty in getting off, even 
for a few hours; work refused daily: customers told to go somewhere 
else with their jobs. However, in a month or two work may not be so 
taut. 

This correspondence will be found very diversified. 
America” would be a more appropriate heading, for it contains notes 


“ From South 


from almost every clime. 

March I appeared from the office Venezuela 125-127, directed by 
E. Corti, an Italian, a morning sheet entitled £7 C/avo. As an induce- 
ment to take the Va7/, a box of wax matches was given away with each 
copy during first few days of existence. Printing office is a small one. 
Marinoni “ Indispensable ”’—which could very well be dispensed with 
for a better machine—employed. £/ C/avo is at present a poor affair; 
may last a few months. From same office emanates // I esst//o del [ Arte, 
which, first seeing light Sunday, January 2, 1887, at Artes 118 (owned 
then as now by the Signor Corti), has been removed to Venezuela 125- 
127. This latter, a monthly, is well printed; it is devoted to music 
and the drama. 

The marriage is announced of Luis Avaria Gonnet, who directs £/ 


Censor, the interesting blanket daily on calle Corrientes. It is to be 
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hoped he will keep his marriage vows much better than he does his 
most solemn business promises. 

In addition to his newspaper directory of the west coast “ La Prensa 
Chilena,” Sefior J. J. Larrain Zafarten, lawyer, of Valparaiso, has pub- 
lished another love study, “ La Prensa y la Legislacion,’”’ a copy of 
which is acknowledged. It is clearly printed, on common, sour-smell- 
ing paper, by the “Imprenta Cervantes,” Bandera 73, Santiago de 
Chile. 

Alberto Blancas and Arturo Lavalle (both quite young men) direct 
the new evening paper £7 G/ode from Florida 155, where is located the 
imprenta. Managed with care, it is likely to have “come to stay.” 
The whole typographical outfit is French, and the press also — from 
Alauzet: one of this maker’s immense four-cylinder reactions, printing 
from 5,000 to 6,000 hourly. This is placed literally in the bowels of 
the earth; such is the value of space that a hole was deliberately dug 
deep under the composing-room floor, and the machine and steam 
engine plumped into it. ’Tis a fearful place. I tell you, there’s no 
necessity for the compositors above using oil to keep their hair down. 

The Gode’s first number contained a long extract from a way-back 
copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, respecting the former Stiller & Laass 
printing concern, of calle San Martin, now the South American Bank 
Note Company, under the head of “ Un Gran Establecimiento—la Casa 
de las sefiores Stiller & Laass.” 

With the Argentine press, a really unfortunate fault is the habit of 
continually changing the style of type in which the leading title of the 
paper is composed. They are perpetually shifting the size of paper 
quite enough, and not infrequently diminishing or adding to the name 
of their sheet; and no sooner is the reader familiar with that greatest 
familiarity of a paper—its front-page head-line, always so distinguish- 
able, so easily noticeable at a distance, and discoverable instantly among 
a group of others—than the series of stamp is altered, either from 
gothic to roman letters, or a plain face to an ornamented one, and vice 
versa. This seems a trifling matter, but it is very important. To select 
a fitting name for a paper, often gives much cause for extensive thought; 
weeks may elapse before a suitable appellation be decided on. And far 
better this cogitation than a title hastily chosen, only to be changed after 
the journal has existed a short time—a custom which can but serve to 
operate against the paper’s interest. So with the choice of type in 
which the leading head-line shall be made. A distinctive class of letter, 
well decided on, should be adhered to as long as the paper exists. 

From the West Indies come two interesting literary papers — Za 
Libliografia, “ weekly of literature, varieties, notices, and announce- 
ments,” owned by Clemente Sala, of O’Reilly 23, Habana, Cuba; and 
Bolétin de la Bibliografia, “ periodical devoted to mercantile advertise- 
ments,” appearing fortnightly, owned by E. Bethencourt é nijos, printed 
at the “ Imprenta de la Libreria,” Curazao (Hollish Antilles). Both con- 
sist of eight large pages, and the first mentioned is specially interesting. 

El Mensageré, “review of economy, agricultural, mercantile and 
general interests,” directed by Federico Henriquez-y-Carvajal; and £7 
Maestro, “ periodical of education, sciences, and letters,” edited by 
Francisco Henriquez-y-Carvajal (brother of the before mentioned, prob- 
ably), are two very readable fortnightlies from the little republic of 
Santo Domingo, located in the Caribbean Sea. 

CHILEAN CusToM HousE REGULATIONS ON IMPORTED BooKs AND 
PRINTING MATERIAL.—Books with tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, ivory 
(or imitation) covers, or those which carry incrustations of gold or silver, 
or of gilt metal or silver-plated, and blank books with printed matter or 
without: such pay a duty of thirty-five per cent. Printed books are 
free ; but engravings are charged thirty-six per cent. Type, ink, paper, 
machinery, molds for casting —in reality, all the elements of typograph- 
ical, lithographing and stereotyping concerns—are free.—Za Prensa y 
la Legislacion, for J. Joaquin Larrain (Santiago de Chile: Imprenta 
Cervantes, Bandera 73). 

Antonio Zinny, a native of Gibraltar, resident in this city at Cordoba 
1315, has been authorized by the government to make up a complete 
collection of existing newspapers and periodicals in the Argentine 
Republic for exposition at the big 1889 show. He is an authority upon 
the press of the Plata states. 

The state printing office of the government of the province of Buenos 
Aires is in the pretty little town of San Martin, thirteen miles from the 


| federal capital. All the material is French, and was bought at a heavy 
| price, the people being charged double the tariff that a private party 
would have had to pay. But, then the citizens paid the money; so 
what of it? “La Escuela de Artes y Oficios de la Provincia,” as this 
institution is called, turns out excellent work. 

The Mackeen and Maclean combination are happily set up in their 
mammoth concern, corner of calles San Martin and Piedad. The 
structure cost $60,000. It is lighted throughout by electricity, generated 
by the same steam engine driving the thick forest of machinery. The 
personnel has been largely augmented; and in the departments work 
of a most important nature—as the manufacture of bank notes— is 
enacted. 

Even the newcomers from France have a paper specially run for 
their welfare. Z’ /mmigrant, “ organ of the society of protection to the 
French emigrants,” is two years old, appears once’a month, is distrib- 
uted gratis (consists of eight pages), and has office at passage Argentino, 
on calle Cangallo, this city. 

During a residence of two and a half years in this republic, I have 
made a collection of some hundreds of the most important newspapers 
and periodicals of Latin America. There they are, piled up on a shelf, 
all in alphabetical order, a monument to—what? Like gatherings of 
stamps, beetles, china, etc., they will, I expect, ultimately drift into the 
common rut of separation and nothingness. 

As an instance of the extremely slow and dissatisfactory conveyance 
of mails between North America and the River Plata—sometimes 
occupying over three months—the following may be mentioned: I 
frequently see in European journals extracts from this correspondence 
fully a month before being able to read the original in the Chicago 
journal. Thus it is that four or five weeks before receipt of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, I have generally already read the letter in a score of 
distorted, tagless forms. 

Indulging in a flying visit—arriving in the morning and departing 
at night, traveling either way through and during the dark hours—to 
Rosario just before quitting the River Plata republic, the printing trade 
there was ascertained to be in a literally booming state. Hard work, 
long hours, eternal overtime—that’s the go. Za Capital (Cordoba 187- 
197) contemplate erecting a magnificent printing establishment. The 
proprietor of this representative provincial newspaper, Ovidio Lagos, 
speaks in terms of highest praise of American printing machinery and 
type, although there’s little enough of it in this city, nearly two hun- 
dred miles north of Buenos Aires. 

Making tracks for the fine new office (fully and excellently 
equipped) of Za Lpoca, at Cordoba 235-237, some very pleasant 
moments were passed with the distinguished and talented rising young 
journalist (aged only twenty-four), a native of the province, David Peja. 
His paper is getting on, though such an infant — having but two months. 
It bears the impression of having come to stay—to be ere long one of 
the leading and most flourishing journals in the republic. Zs¢o fer- 
petua! Peiia, an admirer of institutions and affairs North American, 
seeks a well-written fortnightly correspondence upon general topics 
from and relating to the United States (in Spanish, of course). “I 
would willingly,” he said, “ pay $40 per column ’’—and his paper is a 
blanket sheet. ‘Treat direct with the editor, ye correspondents hanker- 
ing after such a post. Za Ffoca office can turn out any and every 
Its photo process department is extensive, and replete 





variety of work. 
with modern inventions. 

El Progreso, “ organ of the liberal party,” of Colombio 40, Cocha- 
bamba, republic of Bolivia, announces, in the issue of February 1 to 
hand, that, having laid in the requisite material — from North America, 
it is evident—its printing office can now execute every description of 
typography and lithography, from newspapers to visiting cards, and large 
maps to autographs. “For the execution of which we have a varied 
assortment of letters, an autographic press, and excellent operatives. 
All correspondence to be addressed to the administrator, whose postal 
address is Casilla 31 del correo.” 

Some satirical “ scorchers ’’ of Cochabamba (and what South Ameri- 
can republic is minus them ?): “7 Padre Navajas, El Tunari and £/ 
Mosquito. 

Now the Argentina has an association of the press, with /oca/e at 
San Martin 444. It has just formed, and the papers have choked their 





















































readers with any amount of the details of an organization for which they 
cared not a jot. This press association made quite a wonderful growth 
(considering the indolence generally displayed by South Americans in 
such affairs) since the first promulgation ; it has nominated a select and 
influential directory. Za action director, B. Mitre-y-Vedia standing 
as president. 

Both with immense, yet graceful, script-type title lines, two more 
dailies have appeared in the provinces. In La Plata, capital of the 
province of Buenos Aires, 7 /isca/ shows up again, terming its second 
advent as /a segunda época. Chiefly advertisementary. No names of 
staff are given; but it has a responsible printer. Every evening sees it 
published at the administration—calle 4 y 50. Other is £7 Derecho, 
“organ of general interests,’ a capitally turned out blanket sheet. 
Editor and proprietor is Emilio Leal, who observes that regularly every 
morning his newspaper is expedited from the steam printing works at 
Lavalle 11-13, city of Mendoza. 

Mendoza has its typographical union; but far, far away in the 
interval its members knew little of the trade in the outside world. 
What a treat it would be to them to see on their meeting or reading 
room table some of the sumptuous printing trade journals of the United 
States and Europe. 

The electrotyping, stereotyping, zincographing, etc., concern of 
Guillermo Way & Co., of San Martin 305 (this city), require services 
of a thoroughly practical working hand on their premises, who is well 
up in electrotyping and steel and brass facing. To a steady, reliable 
craftsman, possessing a first-class knowledge of his trade, good wages 
would be paid. There would be constant work, and good prospects. 
Negotiate, firstly, by letter to the firm at address stated. 

Ll Microbio, “weekly periodical dedicated to the beautiful sex,” 
emanates from Cordoba 222. Director, Carlos J. Tagliabue (son); 
secretary, Ernesto F. Celiz; editor, Alberto P. Gooriaran; adminis- 
trator, Antonio T. Revello; printer—Oh, but hang it! Such are the 
designations of various conceited young men who have started this poor 
little four-pager. 

A VERY TRIFLING SUGGESTION TO TYPEFOUNDERS.—What printer 
has not been “ fogged” over the italic @ and w@ ? When composing the 
words athenaum or phabus, what typo has not fudged and scored his 
eyes to see whether he has the correct diphthong. Being so much 
alike, in some houses these particular logotypes are mixed and used 
indiscriminately. But this is not nice. Would some obliging type- 
founder remedy this fault by placing a line across middle of a in «@ 7 

Buenos Aires Handels-Zeitung is the appellation of a weekly finan- 
cial journal in the German language, appearing March Io. It consists 
of eight pages, and is creditably printed from new type. Schneider & 
lessel, natives of the Vaterland, run the new venture. 

From Lavalle 982 (printing office of Lench & Ramos) comes number 
two of the beautifully neat “monthly review, dedicated to the.study and 
propagation of the graphic arts,” La Tipografia Argentina. Although 
at the moment having no agents in London, it announces the following 
places in the extericr where the journal may be obtained: Ronda-de- 
Atocha 15, Madrid (José Maria Sarda), faubourg Montmartre 33, Paris 
(G. Marichal); piazza Colonna, Rome (E. Perino); and 21-29 Ann 
street, New York (R. Verea); in addition to which, agencies have 
been established in various parts of South America. La Tifografia 
Argentina augurs well; getting very interesting. 

The “ Tipografica de Auxilios Mutuos” Society (founded April 15, 
1855) of Lima, Peri: Republic, are now publishing a fortnighily eight- 
page paper, neatly gotten up, called Za Prensa. On title page, these 
words are scrolled above a portrait of Gutenberg, and the emblematic 
hand-press, type-case, chase, etc. José Ramon Sanchez is director of 
the above named printers’ union, and Carlos J. Bachmann secretary. 
The postal direction is apartado 278 del correo. 

VALEDICTORY. 

In now bringing to a conclusion what for over two years has been a 
most extensive correspondence from the South American republics, I 
would say a few farewell words. My honest endeavor throughout has 
been to foster closer commercial relations between the continents north 
and south—to bring producer and consumer directly together. Of the 
Plata and neighboring states readers will have, through these letters, 
ascertained much, Neyer before in the history of trade journalism has 
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a paper done so much—and that successfully —to open up a vast con- 
tinent, an extent of territory larger (excluding Brazil) than the United 
States, than the one in which these lines appear. 

WA ter Lop1a.—A principios del préximo mes partira para Nueva York el 
joven corresponsal de la prensa Norte-Americana el sefior Walter Lodia. Efectuara 
un largo viaje de varios meses por las ciudades principales de los Estados-Unidos, 
debiendo regresar 4 fines del corriente afio 4 la América espafiola. Sus diversos 
asuntos quedan a cargo de su hermano, el sefior Frank W. N. Lodia.—Pafers of 
18th and 19th ult. 

Now for 6,000 miles of ocean traveling, a rapid run through South- 
western Europe, and thence to the States. Farewell, historical Buenos 
Aires !—adios, great silver river! Good bye, reader; thanks for your 


company. //fasta luega!/ Yours sincerely, WALTER LopIA. 


THE WAX PROCESS OF ENGRAVING. 

As the utility of the wax process will be more readily understood 
from a description of the method of producing the plates, we give below 
an outline of the general features of the process, written for THE INLAND 
PRINTER by Geo. H. Benedict, Chicago: 

On a thin metal plate, with a polished and even surface, is spread an 
even layer of wax composition. A tracing or photograph of the object 
to be engraved is then made on the wax. The lines and shading are 
next cut through the wax to the surface of the plate with tools of various 
sizes, in exact imitation of the copy. If the object be a map or a 
diagram, with lettering, the words, letters or figures are set up in type, 
and pressed, word by word, into the wax to the surface of the plate. 
The work is then compared with the copy, and, if incorrect, is made 
right by melting the wax over the words or lines, thoroughly obliterating 
them, and recutting the lines or pressing the words into their proper 
places. The open places between the lines and words are then built 
up by flowing on more wax, to give relief to the printing plate, which is 
produced from the engraving by the ordinary electrotyping process. 

From this description it will be seen that every line or word must 
necessarily be clear and sharp to produce a perfect printing surface. 


HOW TO KEEP FIRE BUCKETS FULL. 


The American Architect mentions a device of some value for pro- 
moting the efficiency of that simple fire extinguishing apparatus, a pail 
of water. According to insurance statistics, more fires are put out by 
water pails than by all other appliances put together, and they ought to 
be always within reach. In point of fact, however, although the pails 
are generally provided abundantly, the water is very apt to be wanting, 
and even if kept full the pails are often borrowed and not returned, so 
that when most needed they are of no avail. 

A common way of meeting this difficulty is to use pails with round 
or conical bottoms which will not stand on a floor, and are, therefore, 
not likely to be borrowed; but this formation seriously diminishes the 
value of the pail as a fire extinguisher, since a man with two of them in 
his hands, arriving at the scene of action, cannot use either without 
setting the other on the floor and losing all its contents. 

As an improvement on this a mill manager who had found it diffi- 
cult to keep the fire pails filled and in order, recently fitted up the hooks 
carrying the pails with pieces of spring steel strong enough to lift 
the pail when nearly empty, but not strong enough to lift a full pail. 
Just over each spring, in such a position as to be out of the way of the 
handle of the pail, was set a metal point connected with a wire from an 
open circuit battery. So long as the pails were full, their weight, when 
hung on the hooks, kept the spring down, but as soon as one was 
removed or lost a considerable portion of its contents by evaporation 
the spring on its hook would rise, coming in contact with the metal 
point, thus closing the battery circuit and ringing a bell in the man- 
ager’s office, at the same time showing on an annunciator where the 
trouble was. As the bell continued to ring until the weight of the 
delinquent pail was restored it was impossible to disregard the sum- 
mons, and the ingenious manager found no more reason to complain of 
the condition of his fire buckets. 





MELBOURNE, Australia, which has a population of about 125,000, 





possesses only one evening newspaper, the //era/d. 
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HON. JOHN H. OBERLY. 


John H. Oberly was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 6, 1837. 
He came of German ancestry on his father’s side and Irish extraction 
on his mother’s. His forefathers, on both the paternal and maternal side, 
emigrated to America long before the Revolutionary War, and each was 
honorably and patriotically represented in the struggle for independence. 
Mr. Oberly’s early years were spent at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and in 
its vicinity. His educational advantages were limited to the common 
school and the country academy. At sixteen he entered the office of 
the Republican newspaper, at Wooster, Ohio, in which he remained a 
year and a half. 
went with them and became an apprentice of David O. Dooley in a job 
printing office at that city. 
He finished his trade and 
became a journeyman 
printer on January 1, 1856. 
Soon after this he returned 
to Wooster, Ohio, where 
he worked for two years in 
the office in which he 
began his trade. Then for 
one year he read law in the 
office of Jeffries & Parsons, 
of Wooster, when circum- 
stances of a domestic nature 
compelled him to return to 
Memphis and abandon his 
intention of becoming a 
lawyer. Not long after his 
return he accepted the 
foremanship of the Bulletin 





job printing office, and 
subsequently became part 
proprietor of it. In 1859 
he was elected consecu- 
tively secretary and presi- 
dent of the Memphis Typo- 
graphical Union, and in 
1860 was sent as a delegate 
to the National Typograph- 
ical Union at Nashville, 
Tennessee. At this meet- 
ing he made an address on 
the death oftwo well-known 
members of the Memphis 
union, former members of 
the National union, which 
address elicited much favor- 
able comment, and he other- 
wise took an active part in 
the deliberations of the 
union. In 1861 the war 
cameon. Mr. Oberly’s pol- peie 
itical sentiments rendered 

him unpopular with the 

secession element of Memphis, and in May he was notified by a vigi- 
lance committee that he must leave the city and return to the North. 
Ile returned to Wooster, Ohio, and engaged in the publication of a 
newspaper. In 1864 he sold his paper, and in March, 1865, became 
editor of the Cairo (Illinois) Democrat. In 1866 he represented the 
Cairo union in the National union at Chicago. At this session he 
was elected president of that body, and was reélected at the 
Memphis session, held in 1867, at which session he submitted a consti- 
tution for the National Union, a uniform constitution for the subordinate 
unions, and a fund law. These measures contemplated a complete 
reorganization of the typographical union system, and the fund law 
had for its object the accumulation of money for the support of unions 
during strikes. After a discussion of several days, in which President 
Oberly took an active part, all these measures were adopted by decided 
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majorities. During the ensuing year they were the subjects of heated and 
acrimonious discussion in every union of the United States and Canada. 
President Oberly was denounced by resolution, and by editorials and 
communications published in the journals of the craft, as a dictator and 
usurper, and at the 1868 session of the National body, held at Washing- 
ton, the instruments were again considered, and the conclusion arrived 
at that they had been irregularly adopted. By the National constitution 
submitted by Mr. Oberly the name of the union was changed from the 
National to the International Typographical Union, and by this name it 
has been known ever since. Since the Washington session of 1868, 
features of Mr. Oberly’s uniform constitution for subordinates and of 


His parents removing to Memphis, Tennessee, he | his fund law have from time to time been adopted by the union, and 


there are indications that the plan of organization suggested by him in 
1867 will eventually be 
adopted for the purpose of 
giving renewed vitality and 
additional strength to the 
union organization of print- 
ers. 

Although he has many 
years since graduated from 
the rank of a_ practical 
printer, Mr. Oberly has 
always retained a most 
lively interest in everything 
relating to the welfare of 
the craft. He was the first 
and probably the only pro- 
prietor of a printing office 
in Illinois who observed 
the provisions of the eight- 
hour law of that state in 
conducting his business, 
and this he continued to do 
until his employés volun- 
tarily declined, on the 
ground that no other em- 
ployer obeyed the law, to 
longer take advantage of it 
at his expense. 

Mr. Oberly has served 
the public in several capaci- 
ties. He has been mayor 
of Cairo, a member of the 
legislature of Illinois, mem- 
ber of the Board of Railroad 
and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners of the state, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools, 
and is now United States 
Civil Service Commission- 
er, and we simply repeat 
what any 7z#/elligent citizen 
of the United States ac- 
quainted with his career 
knows, when we state that 
he has reflected credit on every position that he has held and that no 
public official is deservedly held in higher esteem. Mr. Oberly is an 
honor to the craft with which he has so long been identified, and 
numbers his friends by the thousand in every state in the Union. 


From an interesting statistical summary it appears that at Leipsic 
printing finds employment for 34,172 workmen, Io rotary machines, 527 
typographic machines, and 194 litho machines, a hundred treadle 
machines, and a thousand accessory machines. The quantity of paper 
used is estimated at twenty-eight million kilos per annum. It further 
appears that there are 87 printers employing less than 50 workmen, II 
from 50 to 100, 13 from 100 to 200, I from 200 to 300, 3 from 300 to 
400, 2 from 400 to 500, and three offices exceed this number; the 
largest of these is the establishment Klinkhardt. 
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GIANTS OF VOCABULARY. 


The longest English word yet discovered is that found by a Boston 
physician in a medical journal, the word being the chemical terminology 
for cocaine — Methylbenzomethoxyethyltetrahydropyridinecarbgxylate. 
‘There are fifty-two letters in the word. The next longest words known 
are: Anthropomorphitamismicaliation, thirty-two letters ; phiscoynos- 
cophagraphicalities, thirty letters; dynsmorphosteopalinklaster (an 
instrument used for breaking the ossified callous of a falsely united fract- 
ure), twenty-six letters; methylethyephynlammonium, twenty-five letters, 
and dioxyymethylarthraquinone (an old name for chrysophanic acid), 
twenty-four letters. Besides such giants of vocabulary as these the 
tremendous German compounds almost sink into insignificance. 


COMPOSING-ROOM SLANG. 


The responsibility of the intelligent compositor has never been fairly 
estimated. This may in part be due to the fact that the compositor as 
well as the intelligence represents an uncertain quantity, and one which 
it is not safe to generalize upon. Compositors are like women, “ kittle 
cattle to shoe,” and as they have a full share of human nature in their 
own composition, they are easily inclined to resent too close scrutiny into 
their manners and customs. Disgusted reporters and disgruntled 
editors have been heard to speak forcibly in connection with the mention 
of the compositor, and that gentleman is not only generally able but 
perfectly willing to reciprocate as far as the censure on the “ alleged 
brainery ”’ of a newspaper is concerned. ‘The chances are that while 
the reporter is venting his wrath on the compositor, the latter is explain- 
ing to sympathetic companions the proofs of an uncontroverted assertion, 
that “this paper”? (it does not matter which) has by all odds a greater 
number of brainless idiots on the staff than any on which he ever held 
a frame. 

But why “held a frame”? Ordinary people would have been 
satisfied to say “held a situation,” but the “comp” (I may as well use 
his own vernacular) has no more notion of reducing his language to the 
comprehension of the outside world than he has of believing that the 
“brainery”’ (the editorial room) has any brains init. It is the same fine 
critical sense that impels him to use the term “ dump” as the equivalent 
for ‘‘ bank,” whereon the “ matter,” or type, is deposited previous to the 
first proof being taken, because having a profound conviction that the 
matter is rubbish, a “dump” is the proper place for it. 

The slang of the composing room, like slang nearly everywhere, and 
under all circumstances, generally means the application of a peculiarly 
pat term, in place of the one which necessary repetition has made tire- 
some and therefore offensive. Take, for instance, “ fat,’ which, as 
everyone knows, means something good, or “rich,” or valuable; even 
“fat,” however appreciated in itself by the compositor, has become a 
“chestnut,” and the “i. c.” relieves his mind by varying the term into 
“grease ’’ or “ile.” 

Why the compositor’s “stick” received that name has never been 
satisfactorily settled, though several learned authorities have discussed 
the matter. The every-day compositor as often calls it ‘a pan,” and the 
new slang term is certainly as apt as the old one. 

Much of the slang of the composing room is in the nature of abbre- 
viation. The comp sets an “ad,” and also an example of brevity by 
substituting the simple syllable for the formidable word “ advertise- 
ment.” He will “bump” such an ad out with “slugs” with consider- 
able satisfaction, and delight in “stud-horse”’ type as a means of making 
it “fat.” He will end his “ take” or portion of copy, with a “ break” 
or a “par.” Very rarely does he condescend to end a paragraph, and he 
“makes even,” i. e., ends his “take”’ at the end of a line, with far less 
satisfaction than would be guessed from his term of “ coming out flush.” 

It is in the art of pleasing his companions and making their lives 
cheerful that the comp’s slang reaches a height of verbal grandeur. 
The unfortunate typesetter who has a bad proof is a “blacksmith,” or 
“ horse-shoer,’” or “ shoemaker,” though “ cobbler’? would be infinitely 
better than the last term. It is common, therefore, to hear flying across 
the “frames” a preliminary injunction to some unfortunate “ stamp- 
stacker ” (typesetter) to set his “forge fire going,” be ready with his 
sledge and anvil, and be prepared to “ pound;” or it may be the sympa- 
thetic suggestion is made that, with the aid o a sponge, he “ might 
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succeed in saving a line.”’ If the playful fancy of the assailant dallies 
with the “shoemaker” figure, one can hear the helpful and hopeful 
suggestion that the job is only one of new heeling and soleing, with a 
pair of uppers to put on, and the necessity of vamping and welting. 
Perhaps the most telling hit, however, is to have a delegation bear the 
proof around and escort the galley-bearer to the delinquent’s frame, with 
the suggestion that the crowd of errors constitute a mob, and they have 
come to read the riot act. Still again, the information is given by the 
“correct man” that the unfortunate might bring his “hod” (stick) for 
the purpose of making a line good. 

It would take too much space to follow closely the thousand and one 
terms which custom, or wit, or sarcasm have brought into use in the 
composing room. Incidentally it may be noted that the “chapel,” or 
association of compositors, is a term of much historical significance. 
The first printing done in the English language by Caxton was in the 
chapel at Westminster, where he, Wynken de Worde, and others pro- 
duced “ Ye Booke of Chesse.”’ The English term “father” of the 
chapel, or president, has been changed here to the less significant 
“chairman,” a protest, it is fair to suppose, against the undemocratic 
idea of bestowing rank on a brother typo; or did some bright compositor 
happen to read the Bible, and determine to obey the injunction to “ call 
no man father?” The last idea is too unreasonable for ready belief. 
By the way, it may be mentioned just here that the intelligent composi- 
tor deprecates ignorance of the Scriptures. One of them recently met 
the inquiry, “ Who is the author of 

‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,’ ”” 
with the indignant recommendation that the inquirer read his Bible 
occasionally. 

There is-a deep-seated prejudice in human nature against unneces- 
It is like the works of supererogation con- 
Therefore, as compositors 


sary or unproductive work. 
demned by one of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
have some feelings akin to ordinary human beings, they detest the 
“horse ’’ or “ bogus” copy, which is given out to keep the compositors 
going when “live” copy is short. The rules of the trade require that 
after work has begun on a morning paper, time spent in waiting for copy 
shall be paid for. For many reasons it is not considered best to have 
too much “ waiting”’ time, which interferes with discipline, demoralizes 
the comp, and shows an ugly amount of unprofitable time as a charge 
of the composing room. So “bogus” or“horse” copy is given out; 
and as the average compositor hates it as the devil is supposed to hate 
holy water, he does his best to get the best of it. Sometimes he out- 
boguses the “bogus,” and as the matter is not ordinarily read by the 
proofreader, but simply printed in proof form, and “killed,” the lively 
compositor gets his revenge by ignoring his copy. Here is a specimen 
of “horse” actually set up in the office of a Boston daily newspaper by a 
lively wit, who took particular care not to exert himself by reaching for 
capital letters, and was especially glad to leave out the inverted commas 
or “quotes.” His “take” is given /iteratim from his proof: 


and a way out of these difficulties the play will try to do it from them which that 
tangled lives which hamper peck’s bad boy in a tin box across the continent, where 
the wild west in charge of m’liss will give way to texas jack and hazel kirke will 
marry a tin soldier, The banker’s daughter married the count of monte cristo in 
siberia, and the babes in the woods were lost in london, where uncle tom’s cabin was 
played under the gas light. The black huzzar killed jack shepard and young mrs 
winthrop wept over the graves of our boys. Miss multon took passage on the lyon’s 
mail and the earl won a mighty dollar from colonel sellers. Nordeck was on hand, 
however, and soon overtook a false friend in sam’] of posen’s palacecar. Evangeline 
had fun on the bristol and chesney wold got lost in london and went to bed with her 
stockings on her head and idontgiveadam how soon gn is in so that i can skirmish 
for a Y% and walk up. Whoever distributes this will kick, but I don’t care—so there, 


Perhaps it is necessary to mention that the “gn’’ means “ good 
night.” Some people will appreciate the frank confession of the thirsty 
soul who announces his intention of “ skirmishing for a quarter.” — Geo. 
B. Perry, in The Writer. 





IN the absence of plumbago, those who are annoyed by a creaking 
hinge on a door may be glad to know that by rubbing the end of a 
| common lead pencil upon the offending part it will immediately be 
Blacklead is one of the best lubricators 


| reduced to absolute silence. 
known.— Scientific American. 
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MERRITT GALLY. 


INVENTOR OF THE NEW UNIVERSAL PRESS. 


ERRITT GALLY, whose likeness appears on the preceding page 

\I of this number, was born in Western New York, August 15, 
1838. Ilis father, a Presbyterian clergyman, settled in Rochester 

in 1839, and died in 1844, leaving his son Merritt, at the age of six, to 
seek his own education and fortune. At the age of eleven, the lad was 
apprenticed to learn the printing business. He had very early shown a 
taste for art and mechanics, but having no opportunity to become an 
artist or mechanical engineer, the machinery of the printing office and 
the execution of artistic printing provided some opportunity for the 
development of his talents. Having a natural fondness for drawing, he 
was greatly interested in examining the work of the engravers who 


| 
| 





came into the office to take proofs of cuts, and, learning the forms of | 


their tools, procured some small worn-out files from a carpenter shop, 
and in the night, after working hours, made on a grindstone a set 
of tools, with which, without instruction, he was soon able to do the 
engraving of the office, and thus earn money for procuring books. 
After learning his trade as a printer, he spent a year with his stepfather, 
a master mechanic, from whom he learned many things in mechanical 
engineering, and, before he was sixteen, built his first printing press, 
with which he soon after went into business in partnership with an 
older brother, printing a paper and doing a general business in job 
printing and engraving. After spending two years in this position, 
believing that a more liberal education added to his practical ability 
would greatly increase his usefulness, but not wishing to embarrass his 
brother’s business by taking from it anything he himself had accumulated, 
he took only his engraving tools in his pocket, and started on his 
preparation for college. From this time his hours not spent in study 
were mostly given to engraving, mechanical drawing, designing and 
portraiture, the remuneration for which paid his way. The engraving 
tools with which he had made the hours of his earlier boyhood pleasant, 
were now his best friends to help him in the severest effort of his life. 
In painting he did not claim to be more than an amateur, as he had 
never studied with a master, but many of his works were highly com- 
mended. The most remarkable were portraits painted, from memory, 
of persons who had died, leaving no picture from which to copy. He 
entered college in 1859, was graduated at the University of Rochester 
in 1863, and afterward at the Theological Seminary of Auburn in 1866, 
having preached ‘almost regularly fortwo years before leaving the 
seminary. He was then ordained as minister by the Presbytery of 
Lyons. He labored with marked success as preacher and pastor for 
three years, when a severe bronchial affection compelled him to retire 
from the pulpit. Turning again to art and mechanics, and believing 
that artistic printing demanded better machinery for its execution, he 
invented the “ Universal Printing Press” in 1869. In the establishment 
of the manufactory for building these presses, he invented and made 
a large number of special tools and machines for making the presses 
throughout perfectly interchangeable in their parts, and for a number of 
years personally superintended the manufacture. The press soon became 
extensively used throughout the world and highly esteemed, especially 
for fine wood-cut work, color printing, requiring fine ink distribution 
and close register, and for heavy stamping and embossing. This high 
compliment to his ability as an inventor and mechanical engineer 
encouraged him to other efforts, and in 1873 the United States Govern- 
ment issued to him a number of patents for important inventions in 
electric and telegraphic apparatus, among which was the combination 
with a single telegraphic line of more than two instruments simultane- 
ously employed without conflict of their messages. This was the first 
success beyond the duplex telegraph. From 1873 until 1877, his 
patents multiplied until he was considered as firmly fixed in the 
field of invention, improvements in his “ Universal Press’? and other 
printing machinery consuming a considerable portion of his time and 
study. 

Among his scientific inventions is a device, patented in February, 
1873, for converting, in machinery, variable into invariable velocity 
without affecting the source of power. This was the first known 








apparatus for producing absolute chronometric movement in machinery 
driven by ordinary variable power. Between 1876 and 1879, seeing 
that an effort was being made to introduce into the United States a large 
number of instruments for the production of automatic music, and 
believing that an ordinary automatic musical instrument, having no 
expression, would be rather an injury than a benefit to the people, he 
invented self-playing instruments for the automatic production of organ 
and piano music, which would not only render automatically the notes, 
but also the exfresston of music, rendering the works of the best masters 
with artistic effect. The results of his efforts in this direction were first 
made known to the public in the Scientific American of May, 1879; 
afterward in Afpleton’s Cyclopedia, the Annual, 1885, Vol. X; since 
which time his self playing instruments, especially the “ Orchestrone,” 
have been largely distributed. 

His field of invention has been chiefly in printing presses, embossing 
presses, machinery for producing letterpress forms without the use of 
movable types, stereotyping machinery, telegraphic apparatus, electrical 
instruments, philosophical apparatus, and musical instruments. Besides 
many foreign patents, nearly five hundred patent claims have been 
granted by the United States for his devices, covered by over fifty com- 
plete patents. Many of his inventions are in extensive use, and have 
become well known in all parts of the civilized world. 

Mr. Gally is still, as he has been for many years, the proprietor of 
the “ Universal Printing Press” business, in which he is personally 
engaged at 95 Nassau street, New York, his new and finely equipped 
office and showroom greatly contrasting with his old quarters in Spruce 
street, and in keeping with the progressive spirit of the man. About a 
year ago he removed entirely his manufacture from the Colt’s Company, 
at Hartford, and during this time he established a new and large 
manufactory, exclusively for the making of his presses, nearer the city of 
New York, at Newark, N. J. In order to secure greater accuracy and 
perfection of work than could be possible with old facilities, the new 
factory has been fitted up with entirely new machinery of the latest 
improved style. Entirely new patterns and elaborate special tools and 
machines have been constructed for the work, many of which are 
probably the finest and most accurate ever used for the production of 
printing machinery. Here may also be seen experienced and expert 
workmen who have for years been engaged in the manufacture of 
printing presses, thus coupling the best experience with the improved 
machinery. This factory is entirely employed on Mr. Gally’s “ New 
Universal,” containing his new patents and latest improvements, which 
so far surpasses the “ Universal’? of a year ago that it will supersede 
it at once and give to his business a new lease of life against all 
competition. 

During the delay which was consequent on the establishment of a 
new factory, some of the patents of the old press were running out, and 
it is not at all wonderful that the former manufacturers and others, 
anxiously waiting to adopt the old devices for their own benefit, rushed 
into the market with goods, even using the name “ Universal” to secure 
the trade; but the opening of the new factory and appearance at the 
front of the inventor and proprietor with his ‘“ New Universal,” so 
wonderfully improved, strengthened and simplified, must certainly deal 
such a blow at his antagonists, that if they do not take it as a rebuke, 
must at least feel it as a telling fact; as is already evinced by the truth 
that although his presses are coming out of the new factory in consider- 
able quantities, they are immediately taken by printers and dealers, 
while those who cannot be immediately supplied are willing to wait 
their turn on the increasing list of orders rather than buy any other 
machine. 

In all his inventions, Mr. Gally’s greatest interest seems to have 
been in those which have been made for the benefit of the “ Craft” of 
which he was so early in life a member, and in the interests of whom 
he has always been a zealous laborer. Well known as he is by so many 
of the “ Fraternity ” all over the world, we have not only believed that 
a sketch of his life would be interesting to our readers, but as he is 
“one of us,” as a craft, and as a distinguished inventor belongs to us, his 
name and portrait should take a place in our history as one of those we 
have “ chosen to honor.” 

In our next we shall give an illustrated description of Mr. Gally’s 


“ New Universal,” press. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


“ODD” SORTS. 


BY W. T. WELCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


“ Shaded” letters —Mourning epistles. 
The “ dead letter ’’ office—The pi box. 
“Time hands ’’—The hands on a clock. 
—QOrnamental letters. 


” 


“ Types of beauty 

The “sweets ”’ of office—(municipal) “ rolls.” 

Kee’d boys—Lads who have received douceurs. 

(Juery—Can a hat box be termed a “ cap” case? 

“ Rough on rats’ —Twenty-five cents a thousand. 

Notice to careless jobbing hands—“ Keep off the borders.” 

Dandy comps who are always in fashion may be said to strictly 
“ follow copy.” 

The “break” mostly looked forward to by the weary night comp— 
The break o’ day. 

Every comp likes “ good measure.” This is why he always requests 
the bartender to fill it to the brim. 

Married printers should tread the backyard gingerly on washing 
days in order to avoid “ head lines.” 

It would tax the ingenuity of the most rabid teetotaler in the trade to 


, 


extract water out of the “springs” of a chase. 

Query—Can a tradesman guilty of unfair practices, and who has 
served a jail sentence, be termed a “ quad rat ?”’ 

You can tell by the expression of his face whether the printer who 
has been angling has had a “ good take ”’ or not. 

A waggish comp of our acquaintance terms the ornamental hats used 
by lovely damsels in springtime “ display heads.” 

The conundrum, “ How to get fat,” still nonpluses the comps 
employed on piecework in the average jobbing office. 

Fast night comps who unduly waste their nervous energy should 
paste the motto, “It’s the pace that kills,’ over their frames. 

“Nonpareil cast on a pica body,” was the remark of a printer on 
seeing a man of large physical proportions with a small head. 

Machinists are recommended to keep the “ doctor” in good health, 
and he will “come down” handsomely with a “ good spread.” 

The careless pressman would make a good defendant in civil cases, 
inasmuch as he could generally manage a convenient “ set off.” 

As an example of the hypocrisy prevalent in the trade, it may be 
stated that some of the most irreligious comps regularly “go to chapel.” 

Hercules is said to have been a giant in form. The “ embryo” 
printers of his time probably called him ‘ Roman fat face” in derision. 

It will no doubt surprise piece hands with a failing for exaggeration 
to know that John Bright is the most celebrated “peace hand” on 
record. 

It need hardly be stated that the comp who “ wished the copy had a 
greater tendency toward embonpoint,’ was employed on a religious 
weekly. 

We never heard of a donkey being used to spread out ink with, but 
there is not the slightest doubt that (if healthy) he would make an A 1 
“‘ brayer.”’ 

It is said that amatory lady comps greatly deplore the introduction 
of machinery in the printing trade. This is because they are so fond of 
“ presses,” 

When the irritable night comp gets hold of a “take” of lean stock 
report copy, he is as certain to get his “ wool off” as a fat sheep at 
shearing time. _ 

It must be very reassuring to the ambitious apprentice to know that 
the most distinguished travelers the world has ever seen have .been 
«journey men.” 

We know many funny youngsters employed in the printing trade, 
but none of them have been funny enough to term a “ sortie” with paste 
a “paste brush.” 

** What would you do if a letter-founder assaulted you ?”’ we were 
asked the other day. ‘Give him a punch,” we replied. (The ques- 
tioner made off.) 

The majority of casual hands are the victims of an unjustifiable 
aversion on the part of many of their compatriots permanently employed. 
Nevertheless, when the former happen to be dismissed after “ throwing 


| 








in matter,’ detractors “take up their cases’ readily enough, especially 
if they happen to be full ones. 

The improvident comp is frequently “at pa” (for money). When 
out of parents he turns to his “ uncle’? who displays more than maternal 
“interest” in him. 

It is a mistake to suppose that comps as a rule are poor men. Most 
of them “drive out” occasionally, and the pressman who has not a 
“ carriage” is a rarity. 

It will no doubt come as a surprise to aeronauts to know that nearly 
every large printing office has “ flying machines ”’ which successfully do 
the work allotted them. 

The young orphan printer who was interrogated as to his motive in 
molding a mud effigy with some resemblance to a human figure, said he 
was “ making a new pa.” 

Comps of a scientific turn of mind should not enter into an animated 
argument about mind and matter when “ dissing,” as the “ matter”’ is 
apt to end in a “ squabble.” 

A concise printer, employed on the Necropolis Gazette, says that 
when any of his hens “ distribute’ more eggs than usual, he refers to 
the occurrence as an “ over lay.” 

The “ little cherubs’ (?) who “ sit up aloft” in some offices to take 
the sheets from the cylinder as they are printed, are usually “fly boys ” 
in the vulgar acceptation of the term. 

In answer to an inquiring apprentice we have to state that giving a 
pressman a bottle of rum will no doubt lead him to inibiate the curious 
into the technicality of a “ long pull.” 

Comps who prow! about the large cities, “ waiting for something to 
turn up,” should seek the country newspaper offices, where the esculent 
and prodigious “ turnip”’ is usually te be found. 

As an instance of the peculiar properties of alcohol in fuddling the 
brain, it may be mentioned that the average printer invariably mistakes 
the nearest saloon for a “ fount,” when he wishes to slake his thirst. 

The stone hand who joined the police force, and was observed in 
pursuit of a female transgressor of the laws, casually remarked that he 
had frequently “dressed a chase,” but on this occasion he was “ chas- 
ing a dress.” 

Some people are continually affirming that “Old Nick” is not so 
ebonized as he is painted. This, however, does not refer to the 
“printer's devil,’ who, in office hours at any rate, is generally as black 
as ink can make him. 

The comp who refused to set up a description of an old-fashioned 
vehicle because there was only one “ break ”’ in it, is likely to blossom 
forth as a humorist, as soon as he can get enough money and influence 
together to secure a publisher. 

Senior comps who make a practice of masticating tobacco should 
not, on any account, present fugitive pieces of “the weed” to their 
subordinates. Notwithstanding a famous assertion to the contrary, we 
maintain that it is neither moral nor politic to “give the ‘devil’ his 
cnew.. ’° 

There are three lakes in Sweden, the names of which accurately 
describe the preliminary stages of newspaper inception—*“ Wean her,”’ 
“wet her’ and “mail her’? (Wener, Wetter, Maeler)—allowing, of 
course, the usual “poet’s license’? to speak of a newspaper in the 
feminine gender. 

Master printers, although not necessarily of a nautical turn of mind, 
have to pay many “docque dues’’; and further, with regard to this 
matter it may be said that “ doc Jews” are those avaricious comps whose 
arithmetical calculations are invariably at variance with those of the 
person appointed to look over the weekly bills. 

Some comps take such an unflagging interest in their work that they 
habitually forget to “ flag’’ their matter. This, however, relates to piece 
hands. The more phlegmatic weekly wage man makes as much cere- 
mony and loses as much time over the operation as if he were planting 
the stars and stripes on a newly-annexed island. 

The athletic janitor of a certain city establishment has created a 
great sensation in religious circles by asserting his ability to “cast out 
devils,” and offering to give practical proofs of his powers to a commit- 
tee of gentlemen interested. Meanwhile, “those in the know” may 
be seen indulging in sundry nods and winks, usually indicative of 
“something good.” 
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H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


Novettizs, CuHromos, Fans, CALENDARS, Etc. 


196 & 198 CLARK StT., CHICAGO. 





Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 


2 THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. ee eee en ee ee 


A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 
etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. J. H. BONNELL & CO 
XEREAFTER we shall insert advertisements in ‘‘ Want Column’’ for ey 
b our subscribers GRATIS, not to exceed three lines; all in excess must Printing Ink 
o 





be paid for at the rate of twenty-five cents per line, reckoning ten words 


Manufacturers, 


to a line. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 








PUBLISHERS, BRANCHES : 
Pa CHICAG <, ILLINOIS. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, Eng. 
Manufacturers of ILLUSTRATIONS of every description for EsTABLISHED 1858, 







NE BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, CATALOGUES, Etc., Etc. 


es SEND GREEN STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. Fairmount Printing Ink Works. 


J.K.WRIGHT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


DP ee 


EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 












= 


+ 
Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. 
E. W. COPAGE, Manager. 


= 
nD 


_ New: Yo rk_@ 
EoeulS 








ADVERTISING CARDS, ETC. 


FANS, PANELS, NOVELTIES. 


PERSHING & LYMAN PUBLISHING CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THE BAKER PUBLISHING CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
113 ADAMS ST., - - CHICAGO. 











We publish and import our own goods, and printers 
will do well to send for our price lists and discounts to 
the trade. Mention this paper. 


Inclose 25 cents for Samples of Cards. 


We make a very fine line of Photograph Cards, also 
| shall issue a series of Presidential Candidate Photo- 
graph Cards, as soon as nominations are made. 


























The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer | THE INLAND PRINTER 
AND BOOKSELLERS CIRCULAR. MAY NOW BE OBTAINED AT RETAIL AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID TO 


“Tt has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 
Journalism.”’—American Stationer. F ; \\ } BE S E iF & ¢; O 
. ” 


“Tt has no equal in Europe.”’— Zoronto Mai?. 


she 
ont 


“*T think very highly of your Journal, and read it with Manufacturers and Dealers 


great pleasure, as do all of our firm.’’"—Morton, Phillips & 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


a — : 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 
SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


in all kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


Sole agents for THr INLAND PRINTER for New 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bouverre Srreet, E. C. | york and Brooklyn, 
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GRAY’S FERRY 


PRINTING 


| WORKS. 







C. BE. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
27 Beekman Street, 
06 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 


W. B. CONKEY, 
BOOKBINDER, 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


‘INK 





341 to 351 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK. 




















CINCINNATI, O. 








ESTABLISHED 1860 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Oldest, Largest and most ost Reliab liable House in the West. 


Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 






=I EsTABLISHED 1878. 


AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROF. ST., CHICAGO. 





Not the ‘‘ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than am ‘aaa Ink Houses in 
: the West COMBINE 


























ESTABLISHED 1804. ah ° 
{ by - 
Incorronara 1883. { Charles /neu Johnson and Company, lhe United States Paper-Maker 
: ’ 
LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC And Stationers Journal. 
f Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
PRINTING INKS : 2 VARNISHES. | stationers. 
{ as - Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. 2.00 per 
f annum. Singlecopiesrocents. As The United States 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Yournal reaches all 
J buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
__ § 527 Commercial Street, - - - SAN FRANCISCO, for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
| sea caieaceal { 45 and 47 Rose Street,~ - - + + NEW YORK. | application. Address 
TRADE Mark. | ee a nee CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 
interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and advertise- 
ments solicited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 





ACME KEROSENE ENGINE. ile 
A PERFECT SUCCES. AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 


int AND PRINTER. 


Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 


Farm Use and 
Light Machinery of 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 


all kinds; also Boats. 









37 City Hall Place, New York, by 


The Lithographer Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


1 to 4-horse power. 





Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 


No skilled engineer 
required. 


Send for Circular. 
W.H. ROBERTSON, 51 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 








Paper aa Press 


A Journat oF PracticaL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, 
Art and Society Stationers, 








Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 
Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


, WILLIAM M. PATTON, Puivapecpuia, Pa. 





—_ 
So 
< 


‘The Superior Printer.” | THE CRAFTSMAN, 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Compositors and Pressmen. - 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription in Advance. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


a 


One Year, . . $1.00 ~ Six Months, . . 50Ccts. pa coe 


¥ RAMSEY & BISBEE, Pus.isueErs. 








rons SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, ~~~ 
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GeoXWarther's Sous 


—-Beintiuag Tinks 
bo down St 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 














0s WERE oa 


Charles H. Patchel Grinding Co. 


Room 428, 84 MARKET ST., 


Take Elevator. CHICAGO, ILL. 


>t GRINDERS *< 
—OoFr— 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINE KNIVES. 


We have twenty years’ practical experience in the 
Grinding Business, and guarantee good work. 





THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN oF ‘‘ THE BRITISH TYPOGRAPHIA.” 


Issued every other month. Six numbers for $1 yearly. 
Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, Fine 
Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, Fine Art 
Illustrations, Useful Hints and ‘‘ Wrinkles’’ for Job 
Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be ad- 
dressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2A GresHAM PrEss 
Burtpincs, Lirrte BripGe Street, Lonpvon, E. C. 


. 









ROUTING 
CUTTERS § 


Essex and 
Straight Sts. 









John Royle & Sons 


MAKERS OF 


I? $=) ROUTING 


—FOR— 
Electrotypers, 
_ Photo-Engravers, 
= Brass- Workers, 
and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 





== MONEY TO BE MADE= 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle, 
by which orders can be obtained and money 
made by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will 


appear in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual Subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), fifty cents, post free. 
Fretp & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, Lonvon, E. C. 


NOTICE.— Specimens of letterpress and _litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed in a 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of Tuer 
Paper & PrintinG TRADES JOURNAL, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, special 
jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BOOKBINDER. 


Conkey, W. B., 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warrenst , New York; 273 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, manufacturers of the cele- 
brated metal leaf bronzes for fine printing. Price, 
$1.50 per lb. Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power print- 
ing presses, all sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Potter, C., Jr, & Co., New York, cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 162 S. 
Clark street, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J, Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; paper dampening machines, stereotype 
machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 


streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, Mo. 
Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, electrotypers. First-class work a specialty. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
suilding, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 





ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Mapsa specialty. 
177 Clark street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Greenleaf, Jno. G., 7and9 Warren street, New York, 
electrotypes of illustrations for books, magazines, 
juvenile and religious publications. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


Chambers, Bro. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., paper 
folding machinery. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


IMPOSING STONES. 


Redfield, F. W., & Co., Fair Haven, Vt. The best 
printers’ slab in the world. More durable than 
marble and go per cent cheaper. Send for circular. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. Chicago 
agents Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rosestreet, New York; 119 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 520 Commercial 
street, San Francisco, California. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman street, New York ; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 ‘to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Twin Cities Printing Ink Co., black and colored 
inks, all colors, Tribune bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wilson (W. D.) Printing Ink Co., Limited, 140 
William street, S. E. cor. Fulton st., New York. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and 
Embossing Presses, 143 Nassau street, New 
York. John Thomson. 154 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. Peerless, Clipper, and Jewel 
presses, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Model Press Company, Limited, The, 912 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the New 
Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, $110 and $175. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the Challenge and Old 


Style Gordon presses. 





MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
Carver, C. R., corner Third and Canal streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. Peerless cutters, five styles; 
Jewel cutters, two styles. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Noyes, P. A., & Co., Rival paper cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Challenge and 
Advance paper cutters. 

St. Louis hig Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


PAPER DEALERS — COMMISSION. 
Taylor, Geo. H. & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 


News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufacturers 
of ‘Old Berkshire Mills”’ first-class linen ledger 
and writing papers. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin street, Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, II. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. Fine writing 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Rigenien president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J., routing machines, routing cutters, 
saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS sti secsnn hain Continued. 





PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


. Bullock nea ag he Co., 50 Illinois street, 


Chicago Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Supply Depot, 29 Broad 


Dodson’s Printers’ 
Everything sold at 


street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
manufacturers’ prices. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc.,in United States. Every- 
thing required by printers. 
Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of cases, 
stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood goods. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Wesupply everything. Call and see. 

Metz, John, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 


National Printers Materials Co., The, 279 Front 
street, New York. L. Mack, Manager. See our 
advt. in each number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
engravers’ wood. 


Stahlbrodt, Ed A., 18 Millstreet, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THz INLAND PRINTER. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleve- 
land, O., printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buckie, John, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Racestreet, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Price list and terms on application. 

Hart, H. L., 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Van Bibber, Andrew, & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printer’s tools in ‘the world. 











PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 
Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse, 
QUOINS. 

Hempel’s Patent Steel Quoins, found at all deal- 


ers in printers’ materials in the world, | sae & 
Dingens, manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, si 
etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, etc. 
Circulars free. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 10 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Baltimore Type Foundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., 
proprietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, The, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, The, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- 
ish America. Sole hates for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Great Western Type Foundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois ig ogg Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago, 








TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Linton %- W.) Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park ac New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
printers’ novelties, 198 William St., New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Type Foundry, Nos. 
314-316 Eighth street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Newton — Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


Palmer & Rey, Foundry and Head Office, San Fran- 
cisco; Branches, Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, 
Ore. A large and complete stock of types, presses 
and printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
housts. Our stock in San Francisco is the largest 
west of Chicago. Goods sold at Eastern prices 
and terms. 


Ryan, John, & Co., S. W. corner South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Starr, T. W., & Son, 
delphia, Pa. 


324 Chestnut street, Phila- 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Union Type Foundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland foun- 
dries. Alltype and borders cast on the pointsystem. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard ‘l'ypewriter, 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
Send for catalogue. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 


— & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
ew York. Wood type unexcelled for finish. 
Send for reduced price list. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 


Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., r1o Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 





S1GMuND ULLMAN. 
E. H. WimpFHEIMER. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


EsTABLISHED 1841 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. 
SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 


Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per Ib., 
one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 


proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 
Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 


and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 


This mode of putting up Inks has 
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PRICE, $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 
Me te 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ ...-.-.:.: 
Ae patty AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


oe ee eee ee 


MACHINERY. 


























Send for Prices. +++») +4) 4) +) 





DLER, Gen’l Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 





——=NEW SILENT— 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE 


AND CHARTER GASOLINE ENGINE. 





‘auokuv ho Ajjuvjsur pazavjS 


CLEAN, NEAT, SAFE AND 
ECONOMICAL 
‘TAMINOAN MAANIONA ON 








| | 


H. H. LATHAM, General Western Agent, 


318 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


‘<Just the power for, Printers,’’ those who use them 
will tell you. 

Following are some prominent Printers and Paper 
Dealers using them: 


BAKER, VAWTER & CO., Chicago. HOLLIS & DUNCAN, Chicago. 


BISHOP BROS., Kansas City. HORNSTEIN BROS, Chicago. 
SEWELL ENVELOPE FACTORY. SWAIN & TATE, Milwaukee. 
Chicago. ZALLINGER P’T’G CO., Denver, 








FURNISHED. Established 1804. "PROMPTLY 


FILLEp. 


Farmer, [ITTLE & Co. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


EWSPAPER 
DRESSES. 








[| YPE FOUNDERS. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


OUR Cast from the 
| BOOK AND / y PP EF a 
| NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point system,” 
the pica of which is identical with ours. ; 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 
cHicAGcH.}| CHas. B. Ross, Manager. { ‘ficitoe st. 


—* Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. f 


THE LATEST LOW-PRICED LEVER PAPER 
CUTTER IN THE MARKET. 














HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE. 





For Printers Who Want the Greatest Cut- 
ting Capacity for the Least Money. 





PRICES ON SKIDS. 
22%-Inch. . $80.00 | 25-Inch. . $110.00 


Crated, extra, $2.00. Boxed, extra, $3.50. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS TO 

SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. — 
MANUFACTURERS, 

303-305 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


S = 
BUY WESTERN MADE CUTTERS, AND SAVE FREIGHT FROM EASTERN POINTS. 


OLD STYLE GORDON 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 


Superior in Workmanship and Finish to any 
other Old Style Gordon Press Made, 


DO NOT FAIL, 
If in need of a job press, to write us for prices 
and terms for the Old Style Gordon, 
before making a purchase. 

















SIZES AND PRICES. 


WITHOUT WITH 
SIZE OF PRFSS INSIDE CHASE THROW-OFF THROW-OFF BOXING 
Eighth Medium ......... OEE iiss $140.00......... $150.00......... $ 6.00 
Eighth Medium ......... SE Bic. BOBO rns RES.O6. .. 0000 6.00 
Quarter Medium......... 9x 13......... 250.00......... 270.00........ 7.00 
Half Medium.............. BSB BO eons: SOOO... 225: BHO. 10.00 
Half Mediuim.............. 14 x BO3g...... BG65.00......... 400.00......... 10.00 
Three chases, wrenches, roller mold, brayer and two sets of roller stocks 
will be furnished with each press. The 14 x 26%, press will be furnished with 


two cast iron chases and one wrought iron screw chase. Steam Fixtures, $15. 
Fountain, $25, $27.50 and $30. Overhead Steam Fixtures, $15 to $30, 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS TO 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


Pac. MANUFACTURERS, 
a = aoe 303-305 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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BINGHAM, DALEY & O'HARA. 
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HE Compositions to use for your 





inking rollers during the Summer 








months are our “Old Fashioned” or 





“Diamond.” For Sale by all Dealers. 





Send for Circular, + + + + + + 
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Nos. 49 & Of ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. F. Wanner, ATi Peo ee Mer. A. F. ao "T's4 eS 66 cont <> KO K 99 








President. ete Lb 
NEW QUARTERS. — Paging and Numbering Machine | 
nes 1. 1 “4 = 
UNION TYPE FOUNDRY vi ese 
BURNED OUT AT he at Solidity in 
Construction, 








298 Dearborn St., Chicago, | 


Now permanently located in the commodious four- 


story building at Accuracy in 











Work { 

337 and 339 Dearborn Street. ; 
Performed, 4 

ITH an entire New Stock, New Machinery, and increased facilities a | 
in all departments of our business, we are pleased to announce that Durability Be 


we are better prepared than ever before to attend to the immediate 
wants of those who are in need of anything in our line. 

Our molds and machinery of every description having been replaced 
by new, of the latest improved pattern, especially adapted to the im- 
portant changes that have recently been made in type and type bodies, 
printers will not fail to see the immense benefits to be derived by placing 
their orders with us for complete outfits, or, in fact, for al] the latest in 
printers’ supplies. 

Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type carried in stock. 

Send for Catalogue and Monthly Bargain List. 


The Union Type Foundry, EE 


in Service. \ 





The special advantages 
- offered in this machine 
need only to be seen to 
be appreciated. 
Correspondence solici- 
ted. 





NEW NUMBER, 


337 and 339 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. | THE W. 0. HICKOK MFG. C0., “Works, HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Tre NEW SIYLe NODBELESS 


iberty Job Printing Press. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE ENTIRELY UNIQUE, AND ARE 
NOT TO BE HAD ON ANY OTHER FOB PRESS. 























9} S} © 





© 
































For Simplicity, Durability and Strength, as well as for the Finest Work 
of all kinds, it has no equal. 





Write for Catalogue and Price List to its Sole Manufacturers, 


THE LIBERTY ZANACHINE WORKS. 
54 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK. 
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IMPERIAL PROCESSES 


Opes 


Patent Leather Block Printing. 


MOST COMPLETE, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


With the plain directions any person at all familiar with ee can produce 
marvelous effects, equaled only by lithography. FIVE PROCESSE 

THE IMPERIAL-TYPE PROCESS, OR ‘CRAZY omaha for 
producing innumerable odd and unique effects, very easy, cheap and quick. 

THE IMPERIAL TRANSFERRING PROCESS, for transferring any 
form, ornament or character on patent leather, thereby gaining a perfect register. 
‘Lhe most complete process known, and worth $25 to any printer. 

THE IMPERIAL EMBOSSING PROCESS, for Plain, Fancy and Color 
Embossing, by which at a little cost, beautiful and pleasing effects can 4 produced. 

THE IMPERIAL RAINBOW PROCESS, for printing any form and tint 
blocks in 1 or 12 colors, at a single impression, and on ANY press, bringing out 
exquisitely charming and delicate blending of colors, pleasing to the eye and always 
in demand, and executed so easily. 

THE IMPERIAL BADGE PRINTING PROCESS, for printing on Silk 
and Satin with Gold Leaf. This process alone has sold for $15 and $25. 

THE IMPERIAL PADDING COMPOSITION, a most excellent article 
and highly useful in all offices for the padding of paper and binding. The cost is 
light. 

THE IMPERIAL PROCESS OF COLOR MIXING, for making tints and 
colors. Very useful and valuable. 

Also directions for producing odd and unique effects, with sandpaper, book- 
binders’ cloth, alligator leather, cork tint blocks and hundreds of other hints worth 
knowing. 


Directions for the execution of all of the above will be found in VAIL’S 


Compendium of “Pointers for Printers,” 
PRICE OF WHICH IS ONLY $1.00. Sent postpaid with samples. 


THE IMPERIAL-TYPE CO., 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
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PRINTERS: ~——GRABIT QUICK! 
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Enameled (Dood Type. 


THE ONLY TYPE 





Presenting a hard, durable face, without grain or pores, which 
will not absorb the ink and is readily cleaned 
with lye or benzine. 


SUPERIOR T0 ALL OTHER IN WEAR AND Finisu. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED for COLOR WORK. 


Used by the Leading Bag-Houses, Railroad and Show- 
Printing Offices of New York, Chicago, St. Louts, etc. 





Messrs. KURTZ, BLANCHARD & CO. say: 

We have had a great deal of wood type, but find it does not wear or answer the 
purpose of our printing nearly as well as the Enameled. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT say: 


We have used your type in our poster department for about three years, and 
can testify to its superior printing qualities. 





SEND .FOR LATEST SPECIMEN BOOKS AND PRICES TO 


The National Printers’ Materials Co. 


279 Front St., New York 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SEconp-Hanp MAcHINERY. 


Importers of 
GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 338, 340, 342 Dearborn St. 
TELEPHONE 1745. 


H. E. Meap, Pres’t. A. T. Honece, Sec’y. W. C. GittetT, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 





Send for Catalogue. 





120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 





THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
and Express Papers. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





GHIGAGO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 
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THE INLAND 


DELAYED. 


Owing to our absence from our duties for the past two weeks, the 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER for the current month has been unavoid- 


ably delayed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the International Typographical 
Union convened in the Board of Trade Hall, Kansas City, on Monday, 
June II, at 10:30 A.M., the president, Mr. William Aimison, of Nash- 
ville, in the chair. The divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. Jesse 
Bowman Young, after which appropriate addresses of welcome were 
made by Mayor Kumph and Messrs. Rhodes and Kennedy, presidents 
of unions 80 and 16, of Kansas City, to all of which responses were 
made by President Aimison. 

The following committee on credentials was then appointed: 
Lawlor, of Columbus; Colbert, of Chicago; Blake, of Washington; 
Leighley, of Pittsburgh, and Mehan, of Boston. An adjournment was 
taken to 2:30 o’clock, at which time it was reported the Committee on 
Credentials had not finished their labors, when the convention adjourned 
to 8:30. On re-assembling, an executive session was held, after which 
it adjourned till 9:30 Tuesday morning. 

Owing to the fact that most of its deliberations were conducted in 
secret or executive session, we are unable in the present issue to present 
more than a mere outline of the proceedings. 

After the report of the Committee on Credentials had been received 
and approved, the following list of committees was appointed : 

Committee on Appeals — Messrs. Pym, of Boston; Wilkinson, cf 
Galveston; Ayres, of New York; Snyder, of Topeka, and ‘Taylor, of 
Louisville. , 

Committee on Returns and Finances — Messrs. Tracy, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ryan, of Toronto; Smith, of Aspen; Hay, of Leavenworth, 
and Sullivan, of Chicago. 

Committee on Constitution and By-laws 
Louis; Farroe, of Philadelphia; Nichols, of Indianapolis; Cavan, of 
Cleveland; and Mathasz, of Cincinnati. 

Committee on General Laws — Messrs. Hook, of Memphis; Bren- 
nan, of New York; Cronk, of Louisville; Mappa, of Los Angeles, and 
Carel, of Charleston, West Virginia. 

Messrs. Jones, of Pittsburgh; Mans- 





Messrs. Jackson, of St. 





Committee on Addresses 
field, of San Francisco; Marker, of Toledo; Hopkins, of Nashville, 
and Buckley, of Omaha. 

Committee on Subordinate Unions — Messrs. Chadwick, of Cincin- 
nati; Ogg, of Detroit; Slater, of Salt Lake; Shakespeare, of Victoria, 
B. C., and Dower, of New York. 

Committee on Miscellaneous Business — Messrs. Rhodes, of Den- 
ver; Donath, of Chester; Johnson, of Topeka; Hays, of Minneapolis, 
and Romig, of Philadelphia. 

Committee on Unfinished Business — Messrs. Geary, of New York ; 
Allen, of Kansas City; McCracken, of South Bend; Nolle, of Wash- 
ington, and Shurr, of Milwaukee. 

Committee on Thanks — Messrs. Nolan, of Albany; Clark, of Phila- 
delphia; Frampton, of Dayton ; Ives, of St. Paul, and Potter, of Topeka. 

The following special committees were appointed : 

Committee on Reorganization — Messrs. Lake, of St. Louis; Carroll, 
of Chicago; Bushnell, of San Francisco; Hook, of Memphis ; Hall, 
of Washington, D. C., and Meehan, of Boston. 

Press Committee — Messrs. Allen, of Kansas City; Klunk, of Balti- 
more; Lynch, of Grand Rapids; Woodward, of Atlanta, and Harris, of 
Dallas. 

The report of the Committee on Reorganization, the most important 
presented to the convention, provides for the salaries of officers, as 
follows: 

The salary of the president, second vice-president and secretary-treasurer, in 
full, for the services rendered by each of said officers during term of office, shall be 
the sums following: For the president, $1,400 per annum, and traveling expenses 
shall be confined to actual railroad fare by the shortest possible route, and $4 per 
diem. Second vice-president, $600 per annum and traveling expenses as provided for 
president ; and secretary-treasurer, $1,400 per annum, 


The salaries of third vice-president and organizers shall bean amount for time 
lost equal to the regular rate of wages established by the subordinate unions of which 
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they are respectively members, together with the necessary traveling expenses, but 
the amount paid each shall not exceed $100 per annum, except upon the indorsement 
of the board of directors. 


The formation of district unions and their houndaries reads as below : 


For the purpose of securing greater uniformity of laws governing unions, the 
following division of the United States and Canada into districts is made: 

First District —New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and New Brunswick. 

Second District — Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Indian Territory. 

Third District— New Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Fourth District — Michigan, Indiana, Maryland, Kentucky, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, District of Columbia, Illinois and North 


Carolina. 
Fifth District — All of Canada, except New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 


Columbia. 

Sixth District — California, Oregon, Nevada, Washington Territory, Arizona 
and British Columbia. : 

Seventh District — Wyoming, Dakota, Minnesota, Utah, Idaho, Manitoba, the 


Northwest Territories and Montana 

Each district shali be under the supervision of an organizer of the International 
Typographical Union, who shall also be a member of the Executive Counc; he 
shall proceed at once to organize the craft in his district. 

General laws for the government of districts and subordinate unions throughout 
the jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union shall be enacted and 
enforced by this union, subject to such penalties as shall be determined, to be 
enforced by the Executive Council, all laws of districts and unions to first receive the 
approval of the president of the International ‘Typographical Union, in order to 
avoid anything of conflicting nature therein. 

The question of appeals was settled by the adoption of the following 
section : 

The organizer of each district shall be authorized to hear and decide upon all 
matters in dispute between members of subordinate unions in his district, and the 
union or its officers. All appeals from the decision of a subordinate union shall first 
be submitted to him in writing, and his decisions shall be final until an appeal shall 
be taken by one of the parties interested to the president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and a decision rendered by that officer. Should either party feel 
aggrieved at the decision of the president of the International Typographical Union, 
he shall have the right of appeal to the Executive Council, and if not satisfied with 
the verdict of the latter body, he shall be permitted to present his case, in printed 
form only, to the International Typographical Union, at a regular session, which 
judgment shall be final. 

The question of the increase of the per capita tax was, after an 
excited debate, referred to the local unions for action thereon. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed that after $23,807.08 
had been expended during the current year, a balance of $8,884.65 
remained to the credit of the International Typographical Union. 

The report of the treasurer of the Childs-Drexel fund showed the 
amount on hand to be $16,302.46. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: E. T. 
Plank, president, San Francisco; L. C. Hay, first vice-president, 
Leavenworth; Columbus Hall, second vice-president, Washington, 
D. C.; P. Weldon, third vice-president, stereotyper, Chicago; W. S. 
McClevey, secretary-treasurer, Chicago. Delegates to the Federation 
of Trades, which meets in St. Louis in December next: John B. 
Lawlor, Columbus, Ohio; James Pym, Boston; Robert Y. Ogg, Detroit; 
E. C. Ives; St. Paul: 

The city of Denver was selected as the next place of meeting. 

In‘our next issue we expect to present a more extended, reliable, 
and comprehensive synopsis of the proceedings, which, taken all in all, 
were of a highly interesting character. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Western hospitality is proverbial, and the manner in which the 
delegates have been entertained by their fellow craftsmen and citizens 
in St. Louis, Kansas City, Wyandotte, and Leavenworth, fully justifies 
the reputation it enjoys. Each city vied with the other in making the 
stay of their visitors agreeable and contributing in every conceivable 
manner to their comfort and enjoyment. And they succeeded admirably, 
too, for not a single circumstance occured to mar the entertainments 
given. At present writing we have not time to do more than casually 
refer to the courtesies extended, but shall take pleasure in doing so at 
length in a future issue. St. Louis started the ball by treating the 
delegates on Friday, June 8, to a carriage drive through the parks, 
winding up with a magnificent luncheon at Forest Park, presided over by 
Mr. M. R. H. Witter with his accustomed dignity and grace. Sunday 
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afternoon Mr. R. O. Boyd, representative of the Queen City Printing 
Ink Works, took the pressmen delegates and a few invited guests in 
charge, and provided a bounteous luncheon at Chelsea Park. Mr. Boyd 
is an admirable host and the prince of good fellows. On Monday they 
were taken in charge by the Reception Committee of Kansas City, and 
driven through the principal residence and business portion of the city. 
Tuesday they visited the soldiers’ home at Leavenworth, where they 
were hospitably entertained by General A. J. Smith, commandant, and 
afterwards visited the Fort, when General McCook kindly consented to 
a review of the troops, artillary, cavalry and infantry—and a superb sight 
it was—for their special benefit. On Wednesday they were the guests of 
the genial and big-hearted Isaac Moore and his estimable wife, at their 
beautiful picnic grounds, Quindaro, where the wants of the inner man 
were duly attended to. In the afternoon they were taken in charge by 
the Board of Trade of Wyandotte, and driven through the streets of that 
enterprising city, winding up with a sumptuous supper at Chelsea Park, 
to which ample justice was done. On Thursday evening a banquet was 
tendered by unions Nos. 80 and 16 of Kansas City, at Victoria Hotel, 
which was honored by the presence of Governor Martin and other 
notabilities. 

Of Kansas City and its hospitable people we cannot speak in too 
high terms of praise. Its enterprise and push astonishes the stranger, 
and makes a Chicagoan feel a@/mos¢ at home. The Reception Committee 
deserve the highest praise, and spared neither pains nor expense to 
entertain their guests, in which they admirably succeeded. 

THANKS. 

We desire to return our sincere and special thanks, for courtesies 
extended and favors received during our trip, to Messrs. Witter and 
Craig, of St. Louis; J. C. Shea and Colonel R. H. Hunt—old-time 
friends — of Kansas City, Missouri; J. C. Ketcheson, of Leavenworth, an 
acquaintance of thirty-three years’ standing; Isaac P. Moore and wife, 
Quindaro, Kansas; R. O. Boyd, Queen City Printing Ink Works; 
A. R. Johnson, chairman Reception Committee; C. H. Stoddard, 
foreman /Journal pressroom; Frank Hall, and Mr. and Mrs. McNabb, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and A. P. Tenney, M.D., Wyandotte. We 
assure them their efforts will be gratefully remembered. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


H. H. Hunr & Co., paper dealers, have taken an office in “ The 
Rookery,” corner La Salle and Adams streets, room 441. 

Mr. E. A. BLAKE, manager of the Chicago office of C. B. Cottrell 
& Co., has recently shipped a complete electrotyping outfit to a firm in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Mr. FRANK C. MERCER, for some years past manager of the 
St. Paul Typefoundry, has severed his connection with that institu- 
tion, and accepted a position in the Illinois Typefounding Company, 
Chicago. 

THE typefounders of this city have agreed to close their establish- 
ments at noon on Saturdays, during June, July and August, giving their 
employés a half-holiday during the summer months. This is a step in 
the right direction. 

THE Staats Zeitung, the oldest daily German journal in this city, 
recently made its appearance as an eight-page paper, the change being 
necessary by its rapidly increasing patronage, which of late has over- 
crowded the news columns. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER have recently furnished new dresses 
for the Louisville Commercial, Des Moines Leader, Grand Rapids 
Democrat, Grand Rapids Leader, Burlington Hawkeye, Omaha Herald, 
Troy Zimes and St. Louis Republican. 

THE copartnership heretofore existing between George H. Taylor & 
Co., has expired by limitation, Mr. H. M. Harper retiring. The busi- 
ness however, will be conducted under the same firm name, Mr. James 
T. Mix taking Mr. Harper’s place. 

SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. have recently added a larger size to their 
list of old style Gordon presses. It is a large half medium, designed for 
country printers and others who require a job press that will print one 
page of a six-column paper or do all kinds of job printing. This size is 





14 by 20% inches inside the chase. The press is supplied with a 
special wrought-iron chase, fitted with screws for locking up the news- 
paper page without quoins. Parties requiring such a machine should 
not fail to correspond with Shniedewend & Lee Co. 


Mr. MELVILLE E. STONE, one of the founders and editor of the 
Daily News, which has proved such a phenomenal success, has retired 
from its management, having disposed of his interest to his partner, 
Victor A. Lawson. The amount paid is said to have been in the 
neighborhood of $300,000. 

THE following new companies have recently been incorporated to 
do business in Chicago: The Kerting Lithographic Company, with a 
capital stock of $25,000 ; the Acme Publishing Company, with a capital 
stock of $5,000; the Gardelle Publishing Company, with a capital stock 
of $20,000 ; the Illinois Printing and Binding Company, with a capital 
stock of $125,000. 


THE Hammerschlag Manufacturing Company of New York has 
lost its suit against A. Wickelman of Chicago. Judge Gresham has 
decided that Wickelman has as good a right to make and sell waxed 
paper as the aforesaid company, notwithstanding its patent. Wickel- 
man has made his paper by hand, while the company has been using a 
machine, so that their patent was not infringed on. 


Joun W. HAsprouck and wife, of Middletown, Orange County, 
New York, passed through Chicago on Thursday, June 14. Mr. Has- 
brouck was for several years proprietor of the Orange County Press, 
New York. He called at the office of THE INLAND PRINTER to see 
Mr. Van Duzer, who worked for him forty years ago. Mr. Hasbrouck 
was on his return from an extended trip to the Pacific coast. 


WILLIAM F. CAMPBELL, a well-known and popular printer, died 
June 1, at his home at 29 Beethoven Place, aged 38 years. The 
deceased was born in London, Canada, and came to Chicago about 
twenty years ago. He was in the employ of Rand, McNally & Co. for 
seven years, after which he worked on the Vorthwestern Lumberman, 
of which he was foreman, for six years. He had been in the Journal 
composing room for some time past, and was at his case the day before 
he died. About three years ago Mr. Campbell contracted a cold which 
developed into consumption. On the morning of the first day of June, 
while in bed he was seized with a severe hemorrhage, which resulted in 
his death. Mr. Campbell was an estimable young man, exemplary in 
his habits, and possessed the excellent faculty of retaining the friendship 
of those who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He leaves a wife, 
and a girl of about four years. 


Mr. H. J. PICKERING, treasurer and manager of the Omaha Type- 
foundry, passed through this city on the 5th instant en route to Phila- 
delphia, with the remains of his wife, Eleanor L. Pickering, who died 
in Omaha, June 3, 1888, aged twenty-eight years. Married in Phila- 
delphia, February 17, 1885, they returned to Chicago with brightest 
hopes and most joyous anticipations of a long and happy life together, 
Mr. Pickering continuing in his old position as cashier of the Campbell 
Press Company until about a year ago, when they removed to Omaha, 
where they intended to locate permanently. Parted by death so early 
in their married career, it is indeed a loss that only those who have 
been similarly fated can appreciate. Mrs. Pickering was beloved by 
all who knew her. In addition to her home duties, she used often to 
assist her husband in his office work, and aided in every way to make 
his venture in his new field of labor asuccess. She leaves two children. 
THE INLAND PRINTER tenders to Mr. Pickering its most sincere sym- 
pathy and condolence in his affliction, having been intimately acquainted 
with him for a number of years, and knowing full well the mutual love 
and affection existing between him and his wife, and what a blow this 
loss must be to him, who had in her a helpmeet in the truest sense of 
the word. The burial took place at Mount Peace Cemetery, Philadel- 


phia, June 7. 





LAID OVER. 


We have been compelled to lay over till next issue a large amount 
of interesting contributions, correspondence, review of specimens 
received, answers to correspondents, etc. If our kind friends will have 
patience they will all appear in due season. 
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THE NEW STYLE NOISELESS LIBERTY JOB 
PRESS. 


This thoroughly reconstructed job press has no superior for fine 
work, speed and durability. Its new features are 


I.— THE TRIPLE COMBINATION DISTRIBUTION, 


Accomplished by the use of new style fountain, new movement of ink 
disk, three form and three rider rollers. 

The fountain is constructed with a movable drawer regulated by 
thumbscrews at the back, always under the eye and within reach of the 
feeder; no knife to be bent out of shape. 

The fountain roller (composition) takes ink the full length and dis- 
tributes it over the entire disk, the same as if done by hand-roller; the 
fountain roller never touches the form or the form rollers the fountain. 
The ink disk moves further than formerly, and makes twelve full revo- 


IU 


wank 





lutions before presenting the same surface to the rollers. Rider rollers 
are placed over the form rollers touching them, and during the 
movement of press they sometimes touch two at once, and the end riders 
revolve one-half a revolution in the contrary direction to the form 
rollers beneath them; thus new surfaces are presented to each other 
and the type, and as fast as the form rollers give the ink to the form 
the riders give it back, thus insuring an equal body of ink over the 
entire form. 

As one, two or three riders can be used, according to the work to be 
done, without any change of the press more than to lift them in or out, 
the great advantage of this device can be seen at a glance, which allows 
of ANY kind of work to bedone. As the fountain can be partitioned 
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off to any desired size, forms of heavy cut on one side and light matter 
on the other can also be printed without trouble. In short, this is 


giving the distribution of a stop-cylinder press to a job press. 
Il.— THE NEW GRIPPER MOTION. 
By this change the last spring is done away with on the Liberty 


press, and as the movement is, as the accompanying cut illustrates, over 





a cam, the grippers are noiseless, at the same time so strong that they 
must pull the paper from the type, and as the action is from the middle 
of the gripper-frame BOTH grippers are of equal strength; another 
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unique feature, they can also be depressed or held to the platen without 
danger of damage, and in no way interfere with the tympan frame. 


III.—THE THROW-OFF 

Consists of an eccentric shaft behind the platen, with handle in the 
center, under the hand of feeder at all times, and can be used with 
either hand without reaching. It in no way affects the bearing shafts 
or connecting arms. It is very easy to work, positive in its action, in 
no way interfering with the distribution or movement of rollers, and, 
being in the center, always handy; cannot be broken by either heavy 


forms or being used quickly or at the wrong time. 
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As will be seen by a careful study of the special features, they are 
entirely unique and are not to be had on any other job press but the 
“ Liberty.” 

And now, a word for the press that has been on the market for 
thirty years, used in EVERY COUNTRY where printing is known, and 
continually growing in favor: For simplicity, durability and strength, as 
well as for the finest work of all kinds it has no superior ; it is built of 
the best materials by skilled workmen, and under the eye of the firm, 
not farmed-out from economical motives. 





ACCORDING to the American Exchange and Review “ it is a little- 
known fact that hard friction can develop sufficient heat to inflame 
benzine vapor, especially if the surface rubbed be varnished with 
shellac.” They had also been informed by a competent and truthful 
mechanical engineer that the head of a “soldering iron,” which, it is 


well known, is far below “ red heat,’ had, in his own experience, been 





sufficient to set fire to an escape of benzine vapor. 
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PERSONALS. 


WE acknowledge a pleasant visit from Mr. J. H. Ramaley, of St. 
Paul, publisher of the Lwploying Printer. 

Mr. HuGH WALLACE, formerly connected with Marder, Luse & Co., 
and the Union Typefoundry, of this city, has accepted the Kansas City 
agency for the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, 
and will henceforth make that city his headquarters. 

THE following visitors have paid their respects at the office of THE 
INLAND PRINTER during the past few days: George W. Bateman, 
William F. Bloebaum, Charles F. Bloebaum, William F. Guenther, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Joseph Jackson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fred G. L. Hunt, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mark Slater, Dayton, Ohio; J. F. Earhart, of Earhart 
& Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. J. Pickering, Omaha Typefoundry, 
Omaha, Neb.; H. C. Dunbar, South Bend, Ind.; H. D. Brown, St. 
Paul, Minn.; R. M. Tuttle, Mandan, Dak ; L. Howard Romig, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. L. Chapman, Great Bend Register, Great Bend, Kan.; 
William D. Carey, Brooklyn, New York; Ed. F. Gibbs, Madison, Wis.; 
Arthur Y. Johnson, Madison, Wis.; L. C. Buffington, of Buffington & 
Garbrock, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles F. Taylor, Louisville, Ky.; F. J. 
Baumgartner, St. Louis; Henry L. Bullen, Melbourne, Australia; J. E. 
Ifamilton, of Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Jones & REEsE, job printers, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

H. BucKLE & SONS, printers, etc., Winnipeg, Manitoba, have admit- 
ted a special partner, with $5,000 contribution. 

J. M. & I. J. Porrer, printers, Amesbury, Massachusetts, have been 
succeeded by the Amesbury Publishing Company. 

A. E. TOLLE, printer, No. 516 East Pratt street, Baltimore, requests 
circulars, samples, etc., from manufacturers and others. 

THE Indianapolis Electrotype Foundry, Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $15,000. 

THE Steelton Job Printing House, Steelton, Pennsylvania, G. W. 
Dress, proprietor, was burned out on Sunday, May 26. No insurance. 

N. P. GATLING has gone into business as a manufacturing stationer, 
printer and blank-book maker, at No. 28 School street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

WALTER ScoTr & Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, have just completed 
a Scott two-revolution cylinder press for the Sheppard Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada. 

THE Cosmopolitan of New York has failed, with assets of $84,000 
and liabilities of over $300,000. ‘Thirty cents on the dollar has been 
accepted by the creditors and the business will go on. 

Ir is reported that D. W. Glass, D. D. Mallory, George S. Hunt 
and others will form a company, with a capital stock of about $100,000, 
at Baltimore, Maryland, to manufacture envelopes extensively. 

Dreyrus, MARK & Co., wholesale stationers, Memphis, Tenn., 
made an assignment on May 13 for the benefit of their creditors. 
Liabilities, about $15,000; assets, $34,000, which includes stock 
valued at $20,000, and $14,000 in accounts. 

THE copartnership heretofore existing between C. Y. Abbott and 
W. C. Stewart, under the firm name of Abbott & Stewart, printers, 
Broad and Race streets, Philadelphia, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. The business will be continued at the same location by 
W. Chandler Stewart. 

THE partnership heretofore existing between George A. Miller and 
Thomas Walters, commercial and legal printers, Des Moines, Iowa, 
under the firm name of Miller & Walters, has been dissolved. George 
A. Miller will continue the printing business. Thomas Walters will 
conduct the blank book and binding business. 

THe Werner Printing and Lithographic Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
has purchased the property known as the Perkins street baseball 
grounds, and intend to erect thereon a two-story brick and stone build- 
ing, having a frontage of two hundred feet on Main street, and one 
hundred and sixty-eight feet on Perkins street. The firm now employs 








about one hundred and thirty hands, but the new premises will have 
room for six hundred at least. 

Mr. CHARLES FIsHER, formerly partner in and secretary of the 
Brunt & Fisher Company, printers and stationers, San Francisco, has 
resigned his position, and his interest in the business has been purchased 
by Mr. Walter N. Brunt. The business, however, will be continued at 
518 Clay street, under the name of Brunt & Co. 

THE Child Acme Cutter and Press Company, Boston, report recent 
sales of cutters to New Orleans, Louisiana; Rio Janeiro, Brazil; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Baltimore, Maryland; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Bingham- 
ton, New York; Scranton, Pennsylvania; Little Rock, Arkansas; and 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Certainly a very good showing. 

THE present is the time to order rollers, if printers desire to pass 
through the muggy days without trouble in their pressrooms. The 
“Old Fashioned” and “ Diamond” brands of composition, manufact- 
ured by Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New York 
City, are well known for their superiority for summer wear. 

THE Star Printing Company, of St. Louis, has increased its capital 
stock from $12,000 to $100,000, all paid up. ‘They are putting in five 
new Cox’s web perfecting presses and other improved machinery, in 
the six-story building corner Fourth and Spruce streets, and expect to 
be ready for business August 1. They will have ample facilities, and 
will make a specialty of printing in extra large “ runs.”’ 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
American Notes and Queries is a new venture in Philadelphia. 
OF about 23,000 newspapers in the world, one-half are American. 


FIVE shares of New York Sz stock have just been sold at auction 
for $3,350 a share. 

Ir is stated that a new democratic morning daily is shortly to be 
started at Nashville, Tennessee. 

Tageblatt is a new German evening paper at St. Louis. It makes 
the fifth daily in German in that city. 

THE J/nk Fiend is the name of a monthly recently established in 
this city by Messrs. Parker & Chapman. 

THE only paper in British Columbia that is published outside of a 
coast town is the Kamloop /z/and Sentinel. 

Two daily papers at Warren, Ohio, have been consolidated, the 
Evening Paragraph being sold to the Daily Aftrror. 

THE Building News is a handsome, new industrial weekly, pub- 
lished by Dodge & Bosworth at 79 Milk street, Boston. 

A NEW weekly has made its appearance in San Francisco, devoted 
to religious and literary subjects. It is called the Saturday Gazette. 

Caslon’s Circular, London, for the spring season of 1888, is a 
beauty, which fully maintains the high reputation it has hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Tue Spy Glass is a new and sprightly Los Angeles weekly paper, 
which devotes quite a portion of its space to the exposure of official 
trickery. 

R. M. Puustrer & Co., publishers of the Boston //erald/, Boston, 
Massachusetts, have been succeeded by the Boston Herald Publishing 
Company. 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago only fifteen women were employed in the 
whole country as editors. Now two hundred find employment in New 
York alone. 

THE issue of the Merrimac (Massachusetts) Budget for May 11, 
consists of eight pages of seven columns each, and has a generous share 
of advertising. 

THE May issue of the S¢d/o, a journal devoted to the fine arts, and 
published by the Studio Publishing Company, New York, is a gem in its 
way, and, in addition to its well-written articles, contains three full-page 
illustrations. 

Tue Colby (Kansas) 77idune, the first number of which has 
reached us, is a publication of which any locality should feel proud. 
I. A. Kelley is editor and proprietor, and proves that a country journal 























can be gotten up in as attractive shape as a city daily. It is a five-column 
eight-page paper 

Ocean is a new candidate for favor in the humorous line. It appears 
bi-weekly, is devoted to nautical affairs, and is an almost exact repro- 
duction of Zz/e. 

THE Hartland (Kansas) //era/d is an exceedingly creditable and 
well gotten-up publication, both mechanically and editorially. It is a 
seven-column folio. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the first issue of the Caldwell (Ken- 
tucky) Courter, a neatly-printed and ably-edited, seven-column, four- 
page journal. Success to it. 

Town Topics is the name of a racy, three-column, four-page weekly 
recently established, at Hornersville, New York. We are informed it 
is independent in politics, and published for the benefit of the proprietor, 
Bert M. Larue. 

THE Publishing World is a new illustrated monthly literary news- 
paper with a subscription of $1 per annum, published in New York by 
the Brinkerhoff Printing and Publishing Company. It is a compendium 
of book news and information about the publishing trade. 

THE /:mploying Printer is the name of a monthly journal recently 
established in St. Paul, by Messrs. David Ramaley & Son. One of its 
special features is the publication of samples of jobwork, and the correct 
method of estimating on the same. We wish both it and its conductors 
abundant success. 

FROM a prominent newspaper directory we learn that of all the 
papers, including dailies, weeklies, etc., now published in the United 
States, 12,520 print not more than 1,500 copies each issue; 2,029 print 
5,000; 579 print 25,000; 87 print 75,000; and only 25 print over 
100,000 copies each issue.—Am. Adv. Reporter. 

ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

TWELVE hundred and forty-eight patents of an electrical nature were 
issued in this country in 1887. 

AN alloy of 144 per cent of copper is used in making the best gold 


Copper leaf, colored yellow by the fumes of molten zinc, is called 
In the pale leaf the gold is alloyed with silver; in the 


leaf. 
Dutch gold leaf. 
deeper hues with copper. 

SIGNOR ERNESTO CODIGNOLA, Milan, Italy, is said to have patented 
a typefounding and composing machine, which, by means of a keyboard, 
casts the letters in the order required, planes them, and expedites them 
into the case (composing stick ?), and all this by the revolution of a 
main cylinder. The typefounder — man or boy — operating the machine 
thus becomes also typesetter. We are progressing, truly! 

Or Englishmen and Scotchmen who use heraldic emblems on their 
stationery, for which they pay a guinea a year to the government, there 
are 39,000. In Ireland no such tax is levied. As is well known, 
there is a government stamp on every pack of cards sold in the United 
Kingdom. This stamp cost 3d., and as 1,253,823 of them were affixed 
last year, it follows that considerably over £15,000 was raised in this 
way. Foreign cards are not admitted into this country until they have 
paid a custom duty of 33/d. a pack.—VPafer and Printing Trades 
Journal. 

“Sorts ” is the title of a small book of 112 pages, to be published 
in July. The style and contents will be unique. It will be bound in 
silver boards with silver edges, the title being indented in a circle to 
represent a founder’s mark, and the edges nicked, the book thus repre- 
senting a quad. It will be printed on good book-paper, red-lined. The 
contents will be varied, as the name implies, combining sense and non- 
sense, relating chiefly to the “art preservative.’ While it will be of 
particular interest to printers, it will be of general interest to all. A 
number of silhouette and outline cuts scattered through the book will 
add to the oddity. 

PosTMASTER HENRY G. PEARSON, of New York City, has issued a 
circular calling the attention of publishers, newsdealers, booksellers, and 
others forwarding in the mails for Canada packets of newspapers, books, 
or other printed matter, to the provision of the recently concluded postal 
convention between the United States and Canada, which fixes the 
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maximum weight of packets of printed matter (except single volumes 
of printed books) at four (4) pounds six (6) ounces, and they are 
informed that this provision is applicable to all printed matter for 
Canada mailed on and after March 1, the date on which the new 
convention became operative. 


CHARLES S. ELLis, Memphis, Tennessee, has patented a numbering 
device, consisting of a case adapted to be locked in with a form of type, 
a rule frame located within the case, and movable in and out relative 
thereto, a frame carrying printing devices, supported by the rule frame, 
and having a limited movement relative thereto, a series of movable 
printing devices supported by the frame, a ratchet and paw] for moving 
the first printing device of the series at each movement of the frame in 
one direction, and devices interposed between the succeeding printing 
devices, whereby each is moved forward one step after each complete 
revolution of the preceding printing device. 


A PRINTER, named Robert F. Gillin, has recently invented a very 
ingenious machine for printing, folding and bunching ballots. It prints 
very rapidly, but requires a watcher compositor at the cylinder to a'ter 
the form whenever a change of name or indorsement is called for. The 
paper is run in full sheets, but is cut in strips instantly after leaving the 
cylinder. ‘Then it goes through the folder in as many strips as the full 
ticket requires. ‘Then the strips are recut into pieces the size of a 
ballot, and finally are incased in a pasted envelope like a flat cigarette. 
A million ballots could thus be produced in a single day. The machine 
looks as full of complications as a typewriter, but is as easily manipu- 
lated.— New York Times. 

ACCORDING to Javention a process has been patented by which 
large type used for printing placards can be made from pulp. Such 
letters are at present cut on wood. The pulp is desiccated and reduced 
to a powdered or comminuted state, after which it is thoroughly mixed 
with a waterproofing liquid or material —such as paraffine oil or a drying 
linseed oil, for instance. The mixture is then dried and subsequently 
pulverized. In its pulverized state it is introduced into a mold of the 
requisite construction to produce the desired article, type or block, and 
then subjected to pressure to consolidate it, and heat to render tacky or 
adhesive the waterproofing material. Finally the type is cooled while 
in the mold, so as to cause it to retain its shape and solidity. 


PAPER pasted, gummed, or glued onto metal, especially if it has a 
bright surface, usually comes off on the slightest provocation, leaving 
the adhesive material on the back of the paper, with a surface bright 
and slippery as ice. The cheaper descriptions of clock dials are printed 
on paper and then stuck onto zinc, but for years the difficulty was to get 
the paper and metal to adhere. It has, however, now been overcome by 
dipping the metal into a strong and hot solution of washing soda, after- 
ward scrubbing perfectly dry with a clean rag. Onion juice is then 
applied to the surface of the metal, and the label pasted and fixed in the 
It is said to be almost impossible to separate paper and 
Probably metal show-tablets might be successfully 


ordinary way. 
metal thus joined. 
treated in the same manner. 


MANY a good specimen of printing has been spoiled by slovenly 
joining of rules at the corners. No matter how well mitered the rules 
may be, it would seem that failure to secure a perfect join is the rule 
rather than the exception. We have observed this in our own experi- 
ence, and find it corroborated by the remarks of the trade papers on 
specimens of printing sent them for criticism, where one often reads a 
favorable comment followed by such words as “rules badly joined,” or 
“more attention required to the rule joining,” etc. There is a perfect 
remedy for these defects—but one which is not generally known or 
used — namely, a simple corner quadrat like a sans-serif L which is cast 
to pica or nonpareil thickness, and therefore easily justified. One placed 
at each corner where rules should join, binds them well together during 
the process of locking, prevents them from slipping, and secures a 
perfect junction.—Cas/on’s Circular. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Patton, publisher of Paper 
and Press, for the portrait of Mr. Merritt Gally, inventor and builder of 


the “ New Universal Press,” which appears in the present issue of THE 


INLAND PRINTER. 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

THE Detroit Paper Company has paid its first dividend of 11 cents 
to its creditors. 

THE necessary $200,000 capital has been subscribed for a pulp and 
paper mill at Bangor, Maine. 

THE Richmond (Virginia) Paper Manufacturing Company, of Rich- 
mond, are talking of building a paper mill. 

THE Fairfield Paper Company, of Salmon Falis, is making six tons 
of fine paper every twenty-four hours, and is already working on orders. 

THE Angelica (New York) paper mills have been awarded the con- 
tract to furnish the United States Express Company with paper for one 
year. 

THE Fulton Paper Mill Company, at Fulton, Illinois, is a new incor- 
poration ; capital, $30,000; incorporators: George De Bey, Alfred M. 
Hansen, Havilah Pease and William F. Hansen. 

A MEETING of manila manufacturers will soon be called in New 
York for the purpose of devising ways and means to uphold that import- 
ant branch of the paper trade to a proper paying standard. 

THE Appleton Paper Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, is making 
plans for a large pulp and paper mill at Little Chute, about six miles 
below Appleton on the Fox river, where there is about twenty feet head. 


FE. J. Pore, of the Eau Claire Paper Company, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, is credited with inventing a filter which will purify the water of the 
Chippewa river so that it can be used for the manufacture of white 
paper. 

Tue Kansas City Paper Company, which failed nearly three months 
since, has been bought in by J. H. Friend, of the George H. Friend 
Paper Company, of West Carrollton, Ohio. The business will be 
continued. 

THE work of enlarging the Red River Mill, at Fergus Falls, Minne- 
sota, is in progress. Its capacity will be doubled, and wrapping paper 
will be made as well as straw board. J. H. Duffy has succeeded A. F. 
Wilmot as foreman. 

THE inventory of Curtiss & Dunton’s stock, paper dealers at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, who failed a short time ago, show the liabilities to be 
$68,326.80, with assets placed at $50,997.80, divided into $23,270.55 
for stock and fixtures, $20,697.25 in accounts, and $6,760 in real estate ; 
of the liabilities about $22,000 are secured. 

ACCORDING to the report submitted by Secretary Brown, of the 
Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Association, there are sixty-two mills 
west of the Alleghanies, with sixty-nine machines, with an aggregate 
width of 4,050 inches. The capacity of these mills, when running 
twenty-four hours, is given as 58,450 pounds. 


THE minute specks of iron that fall into paper pulp and afterward 
produce rust stains, may be removed from the pulp by the use of mag- 
nets. A huge steel comb, with broad teeth set edgewise, is placed in 
the stream of pulp and water as it passes upon the machine. ‘The teeth 
being made of magnetized steel strips, any iron particles contained in 
the pulp are thus withdrawn. 


THERE are no less than twenty-eight paper mills in the great Miami 
Valley of Ohio. The location of these mills are: At Dayton, 4; at 
Franklin, 5; at Middletown, 6; at Hamilton, 3; at Lockland, 4; at 
Amanda, 2; at Miamisburgh, 2, and 1 each at Carrollton and Rockdale. 
These mills collectively manufacture all grades of paper, from the finest 
writing to the coarsest wrapping.— 7he Paper Mill. 


MAINE has fifteen paper pulp mills, the annual product of which 
amounts to $1,925,000, three-fourths of which is labor. This gives 
employment to three thousand men, the aggregate amount of whose 
wages is $1,443,750 yearly. In this branch of industry Maine is second 
only to New York state; but considering the great quantity of wood at 
her command, together with her abundant supply of clear water, she 
should be first. 

A SYNDICATE, including several Georgia capitalists, has secured the 
exclusive right for the southern states of the Tompkins process for 
reducing vegetable fibers to paper stock, with the intention of establish- 
ing mills in all the cotton states and applying the process to the reduction 
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to paper of cotton stalks and seed hulls, now practically worthless. 
The promoters of the enterprise claim that they can make good news 
paper at 2 cents per pound, and that the establishing of their mills will 
be as important an event in the economical history of the South as the 
establishing of cotton-seed oil mills.—Unzted States Paper Maker. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THERE are seventeen hundred pressmen in unions chartered by the 
International Typographical Union. 


THE McMillan Typesetting Machine Company, of Glens Falls, New 
York, has been incorporated at Albany, with a capital of $600,000. 


THE oldest working journalist in Europe is said to be Sir Edward 
Baines of the Leeds (England) AZercury, who is eighty-eight years of 
age. 

THERE are fifteen typographical unions in the State of New York, 
with a total membership of 5,445. There are also eight pressmen’s 
unions. 

THE Boston //erald shared $15,000 of its profits of 1887 with its 
employés. This was four per cent of their wages, and they shared in 
proportion to their wages. 

A NUMBER of the merchants and manufacturers of St. Louis are 
putting in a press or two into their establishments to do their own work 
with. We hope the insurance companies will look into the matter. 


ONE hundred and seventy-five employés of the New York S/aats 
Zeitung, from the chief editor down to the office boy, recently received 
their annual dividend of ten per cent on their total earnings for the 
year. 

THE employés and overseers, heads of departments, etc., of the 
imperial printing office at Vienna have founded a technical club, where 
lectures and exhibitions are held, all, of course, in relation to the print- 
ing trade, the graphic arts or the reproductory processes. 

THE printers of Boston are strongly opposed to the action of the 
legislature of Massachusetts in appropriating $2,000 to be spent under 
the direction of the commissions of prisons, in teaching the inmates 
of the state prison the art of printing. And they have good reason 
to be. 

It has been discovered that there are 3,500,000 “ems” in the 
English Bible, 20,000,000 in Webster’s Dictionary, and 140,000,000 in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. There are several other matters of interest 
jn the books named, but the genius who made the above discovery had, 
of course, no time to search them out. 

AT the regular monthly meeting of the New Haven Typographical 
Union, No. 47, held May 27, 1888, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, George A. Johnson; vice-president, 
John McAvoy; secretary, Henry W. Forde, P. O. Box 1269; treasurer, 
Asa A. Yale. (The secretary and treasurer were reélected.) 

THE latest scheme on foot among the typographical fraternity of 
Pittsburgh is the collection of voluntary subscriptions for the purpose of 
procuring a library and renting a room to keep it in. In connection 
with said library there is to be a sort of labor bureau, where the unem- 
ployed can sit and “ wait for something to turn up,” thus obviating the 
necessity of going out and “ hustling” for work. 

A New York correspondent, under date of June 5, writes as 
follows: We make the correction with pleasure. 

I notice in the May issue of THz INLAND PRINTER, on page 615, under the 
heading, ‘‘ Of interest to the Craft,” the following statement: ‘‘ The price of the 
morning editions of the New York 7ribune, Times, Sun and World has been taised 
to 4cents.’”’ This isa mistake. The price of the morning editions of these papers 
remain unchanged, but their Suaday editions now cost 4 cents, instead of 3, as 
formerly, C. En 

A JOINT committee, consisting of members of New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, Brooklyn Typographical Union, No. 98, and 
Horace Greeley Post, No. 577, G. A. R., have been appointed to devise 
means whereby a statue may be erected to the late Horace Greeley in 
the City Hall Park, New York, and a sub-committee has been 
appointed to draw up an appeal to the public. We shall refer to this 
movement at length in a future issue, and in the meantime bid it god- 


speed. 
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THE OLD PRINTING PRESS. 


A song to the press, the printing press! 
Of the good old-fashioned kind, 
Ere the giant machine, with its pulse of steam, 
Elbows it out of mind. 
In the days of yore 
Our fathers hoar 
By his sturdy limbs have wrought ; 
Of iron or oak 
His teachings spoke 
The language of burning thought. 


A song to the press, the printing press! 
As the carriage rolls merrily along ; 

His stout sides groan, as the bar pulls home, 
Keeping time to the pressman’s song ; 
And the crisp, wet sheet, 

On its errand fleet, 
By anxious hands is sped. 
Though oft elsewhere 
It may sorrow bear, 
To the printer’s home brings bread ! 


Then here’s to the press — the old printing press! 
‘Though his days be numbered now, 
A fond heart weaves of the laurel leaves 
A garland to deck his brow. 
Though the giant machine, 
With its pulse of steam, 
Has doomed his form to decay, 
His stout old frame 
From our hearts shall claim 
Remembrance for many a day. 


TYPEFOUNDING: PAST AND PRESENT. 


Perhaps the most marked improvement that has been achieved of 
late years in the art of typefounding—an improvement that has been 
steady, continuous, and most beneficial to the art of printing, and yet 
which has received less attention than any other—is the greater accu- 
racy both as to body and height-to-paper with which types are now 
made compared with what they were only a few decades ago. In the 
matter of height especially, such is the accuracy with which types are 
turned out nowadays, that little or nothing is left to the pressman or 
machinist to do in preparing his form for printing; in fact, his make- 
ready sheets only remedy the inequalities of his tympan, or cylinder 
packing, and the type, as a rule, leaves no inequalities to adjust. The 
modern system of printing with what is called “hard packing,” on dry 
paper, has only been rendered possible by the greater accuracy of the 
types. In the old days of printing —not so long ago, however, as to be 
beyond the recollection of printers of middle age, when thick blankets 
and linen tympans with heavy impressions were the order of the day — 
no surprise whatever was felt or expressed by a printer, if, on getting 
his first proof from a form, many letters, and in some cases even lines, 
failed to appear at all, while others were almost embossed through the 
paper. Especially in work containing a variety of displayed lines was 
this a common enough occurrence, accepted by the workman as the 
inevitable, and it was a part of his work to remedy all such defects in 
his make-ready sheets, or with overlays and underlays on tympan or 
form to make his types print somehow. All this sort of thing has now 
well-nigh cisappeared, and a printer would never for one moment think 
of attempting to remedy such a defect as irregularity in the height of new 
type by such old-fashioned means. The worst of it is, that, with the 
necessity for making forms ready so carefully, the ability to do so has 
disappeared also, and the matter of making ready a form, even to 
regulate the inequalities of a tympan, has come to be sadly neglected. 
All is now left to the typefounder, and if his types, on coming to press, 
reveal the slightest irregularities of body, height, or any other defect, he 
is sure to hear of it. Asa matter of fact, the types now manufactured 
by ourselves and the other leading letter-founders of Great Britain and 





America are as accurate as it is possible to manufacture them, and it is 
doubtful if much greater perfection in this direction will ever be reached. 

This vast and valuable improvement is due to the introduction of 
machinery, to the invention of accurate and uniform gauges, and to the 
thousand and one clever appliances which years of experience have 
gradually introduced and developed. 

At the same time, we would remind our readers, and especially 
practical printers who have the manipulation of printing types, that 
absolute perfection in the manufacture of types is an impossibility. It 
is an axiom in art as well as in nature that no two things can be alike. 
Let the cleverest mechanic that ever lifted tool try to make two pieces of 
metal alike in every possible respect, and although to the eye, and even 
to the graduated screw gauge, there may be no appreciable difference 
between them, there zs a difference; and if that difference could be 
multiplied an indefinite number of times, it would then be glaringly 
apparent. So it is with printing types, as many a printer has discovered 
when setting up a list of voters, where the same letters range under one 
another in long columns; a difference which is imperceptible in indi- 
vidual types, even with the aid of fine instruments, becomes only too 
apparent when that difference is indefinitely multiplied. This one fact 
is quite enough to demonstrate the absurdity of basing any calculation 
of bodies on measurements made with types. 

What the typefounder aims and strives at, is to adhere as nearly as 
possible to the steel standards which he has set up; and we maintain 
that the success he has achieved in his effort is almost marvelous.— 


Caslon’s Circular. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street N.-W., Washington, D. C., who will furnish 
copies of patents for 25 cents each: 

Issug oF May 1, 1888. 
382,038—Printers’ rule-case. M,C. Harris, San Jose, Cal. 
381,902—Printing musical and other characters, Device for. C. Becker & ID. Mon- 
nier, Lancy, Geneva. 
381,991—Printing-press cylinders, Reversing gear for. G. D. Ernst, Buffalo, N. Y. 
IssuE oF May 8, 1888. 


382,441—Printing machine, Wad. P. Selby, Oakland, California. 
382,345—Printing presses. ‘T. D. Warkall, Lynn, Mass. 
382,402—Printing presses, Receiving table for cylinder. F. W. Baltes, Portland, 


Oregon. 
IssuE oF May 15, 1888. 


383,042—Printing film. P.G.Caspian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

382,684—Printing machine. T.S. Bowman, St. Louis, Mo. 

382,979—Printing machines, Inking apparatus for. J. ‘IT. Hawkins, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
Issug oF May 22, 1888. 

There were no printing patents included in this issue. 
IssuE oF May 2g, 1888. 


383,682—Printers’ galleys, Sidestick for. E. P. Allbe, Boston, Mass. 

383,799, etc.—Printing machines, Delivery mechanism for. L. C. Crowell, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Three patents. 

383,568—Printing machines, Web registering device for. J. C. Fowler & E. A. 
Henkl, Washington, D. C. 

383,815—Printing presses, Adjustable side-guide for. ‘T. L. Knudtson and J. Uhri, 
Chicago, Ill. 


COMPLEMENTARY COLORS. 

Mr. J. G. Grace, the eminent decorative artist, in the Architect 
recently repeats as follows what most printers ought to know, but many 
do not: 

“ All colors have their complementaries, which add to or detract 
from the beauty of the adjoining colors, according to what they may be. 
Thus, the complementaries of red are green; blue are orange; yellow 
are violet. If you cut out pieces of gray paper in an ornamental form, 
and stick a piece on each of the three colors I have named, you will 
find, in a shaded light, the gray will be fully tinted by the comple- 
mentaries of these colors. But you cannot lay down precise rules. An 
experienced artist can bring any two colors together by properly modu- 
lating them. Nothing is so charming and so refreshing to the eye as an 
harmonious arrangement of colors. They are ‘like a sweet chord of 
music to the sense.’ The hand of nature never errs, whether it brings 
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together scarlet and crimson, as in the cactus; scarlet and purple, in the 
fuchsia; yellow and orange, as in the calceolaria; or the colors in the 
varied plumage of exotic birds—the harmony is always beautiful, ever 
The laws of harmonious coloring are a necessary part of the 
I will suggest a 


perfect. 
knowledge of the manufacturers of colored fabrics. 
few contrasts : 

“1, Black and warm brown. 2. Violet and pale green. 3. Violet 
and light rose color. 4. Deep blue and golden brown. 5. Chocolate 
and bright blue. 6. Deep red and gray. 7. Maroon and warm green. 
8. Deep blue and pink. 9. Chocolate and pea green. 10. Maroon 


and deep blue. 11. Claret and buff. 12. Black and warm green.” 





SIZES AND WEIGHTS OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONES. 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


AT the first annual meeting of the Argus Printing and Publishing 
Company at Cape Town, the chairman (Mr. F. J. Dormer) stated that 
there were now employed in the establishment more than one hundred 
and fifty men, women and boys, while the company possessed a well- 
kept stock, more valuable of its kind than that of any similar establish- 
ment in South Africa. He mentioned that the company was of some 
account in the town as a wage distributor, for there were not many 
establishments in the locality that paid out in a single year more than 
£12,000 in wagesalone. The company had its representatives in every 
village in South Africa, from Vryheid to Delagoa Bay, and from Mafe- 
king to Durban.— Printers’ Register, London, 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, not over bright; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 16 cents; bookwork, 18 cents; job printers, 
per week, $9 to $12. Our daily papers are more than half plates, and the outlook 
for compositors is not the best—Auburn having been noted for paying lowest prices 
in the United States. Will L. Hough, for a long time with the late firm of Jewhurst 
& Plumb, has taken the management of the Rome (N. Y.) Repudlican office. 


Austin, Tex.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $20 per week or 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $20 to $24. The special session of the legislature made but very 
little work of any kind. State work will be good the latter part of the current year. 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12. Mr. I. H. Whitney, for a number of years a resident of this city, 
goes to Saginaw City to take a sit on the Evening Yournal of that place. 


Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 4o cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 to $25. Work has picked up somewhat of late. A number 
of tourists from the West passed through here last month, and all caught on. 


Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good (for the season) ; 
composition on morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $17. Supply and demand of printers about rizht at this 
writing. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not at all encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, $15 per 
week of nine hours per day; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. Things now are at 
a standstill, and will remain so until the campaign opens in September. 

Detroit, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 38 cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14. ‘The newspaper scale is a raise of 2 cents on morning papers and 3 cents 
on afternoon, There are plenty of ‘‘ prints’’ here to supply the demand. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, not good; prospects, poor; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 26% cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
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printers, per week, $14. ‘There is a strike in forceatthe 7imes. The manager, not 
satisfied with using plates, wants to set fat ads by the week, leaving solid brevier 
for the piece hands. Union men all out. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $9; job printers, per 
week, $9. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, active; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per 
week, $10 and $12. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, excellent; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $9 to $11. 
Harry Fletcher, Eph. Liddecoatt and Wm. Clark are home from Toronto. Work 
has been brisk so far this season. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, very dull ; prospects, discouraging ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $20. The ‘‘ boom”? in California has collapsed, and the state is 
flooded with idle printers. ‘Those contemplating a trip out here had better buy 
round-trip tickets. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job prin- 
ters, per week, $10 to $12. The Mirror has recently added $1,000 worth of new 
material to its job department, embracing many of the latest faces of type,etc. It is 
now the best equipped office in the state. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. The disintegration of the old 7rzbune firm (Blethen & Haskell) was 
supposed by many to portend at least one new daily here, but it seems now this is 
not to be, and that the only addition to be made is a Sunday morning edition to the 
Evening FYournal. The report of prospective new papers got out to neighboring 
cities, however, and the town is flooded with tourists. There will be work for about 
three more men, and there are fully thirty new ones to do it. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 36 cents ; bookwork, 36 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. Work on newspapers is good, and subs who want to work can get all 
they want to do. Jobwork, slack ; the city is full of idle job hands. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very good; season 
soon over; composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, dull; prospects, flat; composition on morning 
papers, 3634 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per 
week, $11. More subs on hand than required at present. 

Sacramento, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better ; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. We have seventy-eight members in our union, and find plenty of room 
to putthem in. At present we are endeavoring to keep all non-union men away from 
here, and I think we will succeed. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to 
$2o. Plenty of ‘‘tourists’’ to hold down all vacant sits. 

San Francisco.—State of trade, dull; prospects, unpromising ; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18. More printers are coming in than going out. Subs are very plentiful, 
about equal to regulars. Rumors of a contemplated reduction in Southern California 
cities are crowding men north. 

South Bend, Ind.—State of trade, never better; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $11 and $16. 

St. Johns, N. B.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
week, $10. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. The indications are that the printing business will have a boom here 
soon, as the campaign will soon open. 

Winnipeg, Man.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good for two months; 
composition on morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% and 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $18. Provincial elections makes work in 
job and news departments good for a time. Plenty of unemployed men here for 
extra work, however. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE FRANKLIN BUILDING. 


We herewith present to our readers a view of the Franklin Building, 
erected by A. Zeese & Co., electrotypers, and W. B. Conkey, book- 
binder, Nos. 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, one of the finest 
business structures in the West, built especially for the use of electro- 
typers, bookbinders, printers and kindred trades. Located in the very 
heart of the printing and publishing district, it has a frontage on Dear- 
born street of 122 feet, and the same on Third avenue, giving perfect 
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light and ventilation; is 67 feet deep, 7 stories high, with basement, and 
is constructed in a most substantial manner, to bear the enormous weight 
of machinery which it contains. 

To give an adequate account of this magnificent structure would 
take up more space than can be spared in this issue, but we will call 
attention to a few of the points that cannot. fail to interest everyone who 
visits this monument of business enterprise and thrift. It has three 
elevators; one for passenger use, at the Dearborn street entrance, and 
two large freight elevators on Third avenue, running constantly between 
the basement and seventh floor. The elevator shafts are built of brick, 
and on every floor are improved iron doors, a precaution against fire. 
The Franklin Building is practically fireproof, being provided through- 














out with patent automatic sprinklers, mercurial fire alarm, and all the 
requirements prescribed by the board of fire underwriters, including 
stand-pipes and fire escapes in front and rear. In addition to the 
elevators, the second story can be reached by a broad stairway at the 
central entrance, and from that floor to the seventh are two stairways, 
one at each end of the building, making it possible to reach the ground 
immediately should fire take place in any part of the building. Every 
floor has a large fireproof vault for the storing of valuable plates, maps, 
cuts, dies, stamps, etc., used in the business of the firms named. 

The basement is nearly as light as any of the other floors, the pris- 
matic vault lights casting sunshine by reflection under the sidewalks as 
well as toward the center of basement, and making a cheerful location 
for that important adjunct to all plants of this description, the engine and 
boiler rooms. The latter of these is in the southeast corner, and con- 
tains two large boilers, 54 in. by 16 ft. Next is the engine room, with 








its 140-horsepower Corliss engine, as fine a piece of mechanism as ever 
was built. Power is conveyed from floor to floor throughout the buiid- 
ing by means of a hemp rope cable 500 feet long. A device for 
keeping the cable taut is arranged in engine room on the same prin- 
ciple as that at the cable line engine houses in this city, allowing one 
machine only or every machine in the building to be started at once 
without any appreciable variation in tension of cable. Another con- 
venience worthy of note is the “friction clutch,” in each story, by 
which the power can be thrown off on each floor in case of accident to 
person or machinery, without stopping the engine and the entire power 
of the establishment. The remainder of basement is occupied as a 
pressroom. The first story is to be used for a paper warehouse, and 
the second floor is arranged for offices 
for publishers, etc., with all modern 
conveniences. 

Having given a description in a gene- 
ral way of the building, mention of the 
electrotyping, stereotyping, photo, and 
map engraving business of A. Zeese & 
Co. will next be of interest. Occupying 
the entire sixth and seventh floors, with 
all the conveniences and appliances for 
turning out work in the most expeditious 
and best manner, this firm has won the 
distinction of being the finest equipped 
and most complete establishment of the 
kind in Chicago. With the best artists 
and designers, careful and experienced 
workmen in every department, the most 
improved machinery, some of which was 
invented and is in use exclusively by this 
firm, and, above all, men of long years 
of experience and practical knowledge 
at the head of the business, persons 
needing any work in the line of 
A. Zeese & Co. will do well to intrust 
their orders to them, with entire confi- 
dence that they will be filled in the 
most satisfactory and prompt manner. 
Orders from out of town are carefully 
locked after, and customers in the 
country are invited to write for esti- 








mates and information. 

On the seventh floor the business of 
photo-engraving is carried on, and this 
work can be done by night as well as 
day, for sunshine is not necessary in 
this establishment, two dynamos fur- 
nishing electric light when needed. 
The map-engraving rooms, where all 
kinds of maps, diagrams, charts, etc., 
are executed by the wax process, are 
also on this floor. Taken all in all, 
the establishment is an admirably con- 
structed and conducted one. 

Leaving the elevator at the fourth floor we enter the office of W. B. 
Conkey, bookbinder, which is claimed to be the finest bindery office in 
the city, and we would not dispute the claim, for it is indeed a work of 
art, finished in oak, and fitted with cases for the display of the finely- 
bound books which this bindery turns out. Mr. Conkey employs over 
two hundred girls and nearly one hundred men in his establishment, 
which occupies the third, fourth, and fifth floors of the Franklin Build- 
ing. To describe this bindery fully would require more space than we 
have at our command, but we will name several of the departments of 
which it is composed. The edition department, where the fine edition 
work, for which Mr. Conkey is celebrated, is done, capable of producing 
five thousand completed books daily; the gilding room, with its twelve 
gilding presses constantly at work; the stockroom, where all the 
different supplies are received and stored until needed in the other 
departments ; the immense cutting machines, all of the latest patterns ; 
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the case-making department, with its complete facilities, among which 
are noticed two long rows of book presses; the stamping department, 
with improved embossing machines for stamping gold leaf, and various 
mechanisms for cleaning surplus gold from covers; and the inspecting 
department, and vaults for storing valuable brass stamps and dies. 

On the fifth floor the printed sheets are received at the freight 
elevators, where the large stock-cutting machines are located. From 
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THE HEMPEL QUOIN, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


This quoin, and its value as an indispensable in every printing 
office, is too well known to every practical printer to need any indorse- 
ment at our hands. Suffice it to say, it is the e p/us ultra of quoins, 
and is universally acknowledged as such. As a time-saver, as a safe, 
equalizing and reliable “lock-up,” it has no equal. But while the fact 


“INSTRUCTIONS. 


Place tne quoins in the chase as shown in Fig. 1, the 
quoins requiring at least three-line pica lockage-room. 
Fill the remainder of the room between quoins and type 
with straight furniture (wood or metal), 

Fig. 2 shows to what extent the quoins will lock together. 
If this point is reached and the form should require a firmer 
locking, the quoins are opened by a single twist with the 
key in the opposite direction; now place a reglet (nonpar- 
eil is the handiest) behind the quoin and lock it again. It 
will be of great advantage to keep a handful of nonpareil 
and pica reglets on hand, which should be at least as long 

as the quoins. 

Figures 1 and 2 also show in which direction the quoins 
are to drive. The quoins next to the type must always 
point towards the resting-place of the form, 

Fig. 3 shows a mis-placed quoin; the quoins placed in 
this position will shove the form apart, the same as it would 
if you had your side or foot stick laid in wrong with wooden 
quoins. In this event reverse the mis-placed quoins, and 

|| in locking them you will find them to press the form to- 
gether nicely, 

Be sure to always press the key down to prevent its 

| slipping out; lock the corner quoins first and then the inter- 
mediate ones, and no quoin should be locked te its fullest 

i! extent while the other ones are loose, but pass the key from 
one to another until you find the form locked tight enough. 
No great force is required to lock any form 
properly. 

One end of the key-handle is so shaped as to enable the 
printer to tighten up large forms before inserting the quoins, 
such as news forms, poster forms and book forms. 

Any printer of moderate skill will within a few days fully 
understand the practical use of these quoins, and will find 
them just the thing he has wished for. 

N. B.—Always insert the key squarely in the center of 
the quoin, and when the last cog or tooth is reached take a 

sh start, thus preventing the teeth or key from breaking. 


exists that almost every printing office in the 
world is using it, there is no doubt but that 
few printers realize there is a right and a wrong 
way to use it; and believing it might prove of 
interest to our readers to know the right way, 
we herewith present an illustration, with 
explicit directions which should be implicitly 
followed. 





DIVERSITY OF ENJOYMENTS. 


Colorado, with its magnificent scenery, 
delightful climate, mineral springs, good 
hunting, good fishing and fine hotels, pre- 
sents more attractions as a summer resort and 
abounds in facilities for a greater diversity 
of enjoyments than any other section of the 
country. Denver, the gateway to all Colo- 
rado resorts, is reached from Chicago in thirty- 
three hours via the Burlington Route, and 
“The Burlington’s Number One”’ fast train. 
It is the only line by which one can go from 
Chicago to Denver without being more than 
one night on the road. It is the only line 
running through sleeping cars between Chicago 
and Denver. During the summer months the 
Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., sells 
round-trip excursion tickets from Chicago, 
Peoria and St. Louis to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake and Ogden at a 
low rate. They can be obtained of any coupon 
ticket agent of connecting lines, or by ad- 
dressing P. S. Eustis, general passenger and 


we 
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there they go to the folding room, where are numerous folding machines, 
with capacity of one hundred thousand sheets per day. Ten wire- 
stitching machines ; the Elliott thread-stitching machines ; Smythe book- 
sewing machines, smashing machines, and book-trimming machines, are 
among the many kinds of latest improved machinery used on the fifth 
floor. 

The third floor is used as an immense stockroom for printed sheets 
after being folded and gathered, and which is in charge of a competent 
stockkeeper, on whom requisitions are made for books when orders 
come in for binding. Each department is in charge of an experienced 
person, and every detail of the business is given the most careful atten- 
tion. Mr. Conkey makes a specialty of edition work, and pamphlet 
binding and mailing, for the trade. His facilities are not surpassed by 
any bindery in the city, and the phenomenal growth of his business is 
due to enterprise and determined endeavor to do good binding on the 
very shortest notice and at low prices. His success is without a parallel 
in the binding industry of Chicago, and we advise our readers, when in 
the city, to call on Mr. Conkey and see binding done on a grand scale. 








ticket agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO. 


This firm, having recently moved from 
their old stand at 162 and 164 Clark street, 
where they had been for over fourteen years, 
to their new and commodious quarters at 175 
Monroe street, where they have better facili- 
ties and greater advantages for executing work 
in the line of electrotyping, stereotyping, 
wood, photo, and wax engraving, a brief 
mention of their plant will be of interest to 
our readers. The building occupied by them 
is the old S. P. Rounds structure, which has been entirely refitted and 
improved, and provided with a passenger elevator, making all floors 
readily accessible. Blomgren Brothers & Co. have been in business in 
Chicago many years, and have an enviable reputation for excellent 
work in their line, and are noted also for the promptness with which 
they fill orders. 

The main floor is occupied by the business office, stock and sales- 
rooms, and shipping department. On this floor are kept, in convenient 
cabinets and shelves, over twelve thousand stock cuts, all carefully 
arranged and numbered so that they can be found at a moment's notice, 
embracing illustrations for newspapers, literary, religious and juvenile pub- 
lications; also comic cuts, emblematic designs, borders, etc., of every 
kind. All these are shown in their specimen books, from which cus- 
tomers can select such cuts as they desire made, and can get them on the 
very shortest notice. Besides the stock cuts mentioned, they carry a full 
line of printers’ materials, including stands, cabinets, cases, tools, etc. 

The electrotyping department is in charge of a competent foreman, 
and gives employment to eighty men. The molding, casting and 
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finishing of plates are done in the most systematic and thorough man- 
ner, every appliance and invention being provided in the way of black- 


leaders, molding machines, batteries, dynamos, shaving machines, 
roughers, jig saws, etc., and the firm is in a position to handle an 


unlimited amount of work in the best manner. 
Although the demand for process work has increased to a very great 
extent in the past few years, fine wood cuts are still desired by many 
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patrons of this house, and to meet the demands for work of this kind, 
Blomgren Brothers & Co. concluded a little over a year ago to intro- 
duce a wood-engraving department. They secured the services of one 
of the best engravers obtainable, who had at that time but one assistant. 
The character of work turned out proved to be so excellent, and orders 
for wood engraving came in so rapidly, that they have been compelled 
to increase their facilities and force employed in this department to ten 
engravers, and even now are so crowded with work that they contem- 
plate still further increasing their help. We are sure that any wood 
engraving our readers are in need of can be put in no more competent 
hands than with Blomgren Brothers & Co. 

The photo-engraving department next deserves mention, as it is the 
one that has made the most rapid strides in the way of invention and 
improvement, and the one on which this firm has, in a great measure, 


made their reputation. THE INLAND PRINTER has published, from time 
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to time, portraits made by Blomgren Brothers & Co., as well as cuts 
of buildings, machinery, landscapes, etc., executed by the photo process, 
which speak for themselves of the perfect character of work they do, 
and need no special praise in this notice. This house is constantly 
striving to improve the quality of their work, and is studying every 
improved method and invention of the age in this line of the art. Of 
all the departments of this vast establishment, the one where the photo 
work is done is by far the most interesting. Photographing is carried 
on entirely independent of the sun, the most powerful are lamp being 
used for this purpose. For gelatine printing either the sun or electric 
light is used, the focusing lamp used on dark days, giving a light of 
eight thousand candle power. All appliances which skill and careful 
study have led this house to invent are used in this department. In the 
darkroom, gelatine-plate room, and other parts of the photo-work room, 
can be seen ingenious devices to assure success in securing perfect 
work, and to avoid failure, which would be disastrous when plates are 
promised at a certain time, such as timing prints by electricity, starting 
dynamos by electric button, electric signals, speaking tubes, etc., to 
different departments. To conclude, this house has left no stone 
unturned to improve the quality of their work and to increase their 
ability to do promptly all work in their line. We give herewith a cut 
of their building, which shows the substantial structure now occupied 


by them, and which is also a specimen of their work. 





DVERTISER, with twenty years’ experience as foreman, desires 
Large and varied se in all branches of the business. 


an engagement, 
Address, ‘‘ H. ’ INLAND PRINTER. 


Can give undeniable references. 





COMPOSITOR OR PRE SSMAN in can raise several thou- 

sand dollars may learn of an opening in Chicago where living can be had and 
best prospects ; business now established and gaining every month ; an active, pains- 
taking man with a less sum, rather than some other kind and more means; money 
wanted solely for additional equipment. Address ‘‘C.,” care of N. R. & L. 
Co., 197 Monroe street, Chics Ago. 





OMPOSITOR, respectable, wi union, = taste foe literary work, 


city or _ country publication. Competent to eutibute 
das fae care INLAND PRINTER. 





desires situation, 
origin: il humorous matter, etc. .W., 
ARTNER WANTED.—I have good trade exattnbed, and _first- 
class plant. In business twelve years. T want first-class printer and business 
man, with some capital, as partner. ‘Lhere is a chance to make a large business. 
Trade already established is a good one and increasing yearly, but I need more 
assistance. Address CHAS. BURROW S, Schenectz dy, N.Y. 
ANTED— Situation by an experienced printer. Would prefer 
work on newspaper. Address ‘‘F. V. L.,’”’ P. O. Box 433, Perry, N. Y. 





ANTED—To purchase, a copy of No. 2, Vol. 1, of THE INLAND 
Printer. Address, stating price, FRED T. IRWIN, Mirror Office, 
Ma anchester, N. 


AN TE ‘D—To buy, 2 an interest in an established and paying job 
printing office. Can invest $1,000 to $1,5co. Address, with full particulars, 
W.S.,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 


so A. 





SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “ Just 


what was needed.’”’ Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and from 
6 to 25 cents per pound). Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. G. 
Bishop, 96 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., type- 
founders, New York and Chicago. 8-6t 





WANTED. 


Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILWAUKEE WIS. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL HAND-BOOK. 


VOL. 1—CALCULATIONS. 


Contains numerous tables and computations devised for saving time and labor 
to the compositor, foreman, or employing printer, and of practical use to all con- 
nected with typography. 

Contains accurate answers to all typographical calculations, and 
is especially designed for the piece-hand and for estimating the weight, 
quantity, etc., of type, leads, slugs, and furniture. 


PRICE, - - - - - 50 CENTS. 
Sent post paid, on receipt of price, by 
J. H. GRIFFES, 
P. O. Box 420, Chicago, Ill. 


Liberal discount to agents. Send for terms. 
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W.B.CONKEY # 


GENERAL Book BINDER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 





FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Our facilities for Binding PAMPHLETS and 
EDITION WORK are unsurpassed. 





QI 
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Z Case Making and Stamping for the Trade 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. | solicited. 









DONNELL’S IMPROVED No. 3 
Power WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


O) 
us 


The only Simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 





It does not require an expert Machinist to keep it in order. 





S— This Machine FORMS, DRIVES AND CLINCHES A STAPLE 
i. from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 
pamphlet from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK through 
the BACK or SADDLE. 


— 


There are no parts to get out of order No clogging up with staples. 
No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can ope- 
rate it from the start. SIMPI.E and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 


PRICE, No. 3, - $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 





Full Length ot 
Staple. Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening the 
staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


Pat. May 11, 1886, 


CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle or 
Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 
; OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
327 & 329. Dearborn St., 66 & 68 Third Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Campaign Cuts 


FOR 1888. 











in Zz, 2, 3 col; 





AS 
PORTRAITS OF 
Presidential Candidates 
and larger Sizes. 


Also a large Assortment ot 
EMBLEMATICAL DESIGNS, FLAGS, &c., 
FOR CAMPAIGN PRINTING. 

SPECIMEN SHEET ON APPLICATION. 


Portraits of the REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
will be out in a few days. 
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FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
PATENT COMPOSITION 


FOR PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, 


it does not 
Sold in 


Is superior to all others; it lasts for years, and is always ready for use; 
**skin over’? on the face, shrink nor crack, and seldom requires washing. 
quantities to suit, with full directions for casting. Give it a trial and be convinced, 


ROLLER CASTING A SPECIALTY. 





Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK — Superior 
to all others, all colors. In 1 lb., % lb. and ¥f lb. packages. 





SERAMNCIS coc LOUTH LT, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


j 
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ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Established 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


Typographic and, ; as | N K S 


Lsithographic 
=== VA RN S H F 2. —— 


OFFICE: 
210 OLIVE STREET, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Chicago Brass Rule Works, 


Room 88, 84 Market Street, 
oo en een 
IS NOW FURNISHING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for strength, accuracy and durability, is superior to any to 
be found in the market. 


7 
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It is made to Standard Picas and guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely true. 


And such is the universal testimony of Printers who have 
used it. 
Price, 25 cts. per lb. A liberal discount allowed on all orders over 100 lbs. 


J. P. TRENTOR, Proprietor. 
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NGRAVING FOR ALLL 
PURPOSES AND BY 
[ALLKNOWN ETHODSS 


Wes PROCESS- ~ eae 


OUR SPECIALTY- oF FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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A MECHANICAL BRIEF 


RESPECTING THE NOVEL AND CONTROLLING 
FEATURES OF THE 














ew Colt’s Armory Job Printing Machine 














Designed 
and Patented by 


JOHN THOMSON, 


No. 143 Nassau Street, 


THE LATEST PRODUC- 
TION OF THE 


Colt’s Arms Company, 


And upon which is conferred 
its famous Fire arms 
Trade-Mark 


NEW YORK, 


To whom refer for further 
particulars. 


“The Leaping Colt.” 




















PMA SMART St" 


THE DESIGN is of the most advanced type—solid, compact, plain—one objective only, EFFICIENCY. 

THE MATERIAL is simply the best that can be used, and the workmanship as perfect as a ‘* Colt” revolver or shotgun. 

THE PLATEN MOTION is compound, sliding squarely to the impression, then rolling back and forth on rockers, and is 
controlled by a new, noiseless and positive action, dispensing entirely with links and springs. 

THE INK DISTRIBUTION is perfect beyond comparison, and is produced by causing the cylinder to reciprocate differentially 


as well as to rotate. Its action is exceedingly easy on composition rollers, and fewer rollers are required for ordinary work; in fact, the 


machine is operated with ONE form roller only. 
THE INK FOUNTAIN apparatus is entirely new, the construction and operation being such as to avoid frequent adjustment 


of the ink blade. 
THE CHASE LATCH is operated by a pedal, leaving both hands free to manipulate the chase. 


its adjustment, and is perfectly adapted for the purpose. 
The movements are new mechanically, and bread patents have been granted to me upon the same. 


Every point has been tested in the most thorough manner during the past two years, and there is not a single experimental 


The lock is automatic in 


feature in the machine. 
As a consequence, I can confidently guarantee the FASTEST, SMOOTHEST and EASIEST operating press ever built. 


Pound for pound, it is the BEST VALUE ever offered to the Trade. 
A user of the Colt’s Armory Press closes a terse but graceful indorsement of its merits as follows: ‘‘ Its movements are beyond 


all praise—A POEM JN STEEL.” 





The Colt’s Company still manufacture and will continue to manufacture the UNIVERSAL PRESS, as 
heretofore, and for which I am the Sole and Exclusive Representative. 


SPECIAL PRESSES FOR EMBOSSING, WOOD PRINTING, HOT STAMPING, PAPER BOX CUTTING AND CREASING, Etc. 
FACILITIES UNEXCELLED; FIRST-CLASS MACHINERY ONLY; LIBERAL TERMS AND A SQUARE DEAL. 


appress: JOHN THOMSON, 143 Nassau St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 154 MONROE STREET. 
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should be with- 
out this Valu- = AA Mechanieal Griumph ! 
it an Equal! 


able Machine. 
[te ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 





















has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a large 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
cannot spring in the middle. 

The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn, 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine--strength, accuracy, dura- 
bility, beauty and convenience. 








SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1.— Chase 8x12 inches inside, with Fountain, - - - £% 225.00 
No.2— “ 10x15 “ - . : - 300.C? 
No.3.— “ 12x174 “ 2 > - = ~ 350.00 


With three chases, one set (4) rollers cor ; pete, one set (4) 
roller stocks, one roller mold, hand ro’. iy oil can, two 
wrenches, and two sets roller wheels—lars, + and small. 





J. F. w. DORMAN, 
MANUFACTURER, 


ee “—~. S47 B. German St., Baltimore, Md, U.S.A. 

















H. H. LATHAM, THA NRW STYLE 
MACHINERY DEPOT, — ON: PRE ~ S, 





318 Dearborn St., Bien. 


























| 
FULL LINE OF | ele 
BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ I 
| ele 
| tae 
MACHINERY) | 
ele 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE tae | | 7 Ke 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, | 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
POWER PERFORATORS, | ° 
PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, Ug 





LEVER AND POWER CUTTING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE-SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS; 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, rae 
STANDING PRESSES AND JOB BACKERS, _ Five Sizes Made: 13x19, x17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


EYELETING MACHINES, (INSIDE THE CHASE), 
we 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


STABBING MACHINES, 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 











PRINTING PRESSES, ETC. 





| 
| 


FULL OUTFITS ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
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F you are looking for 





a process of engraving 
which requires abso- 
lutely no experience, 
no expensive tools or 
material, and which is 
far quicker, cheaper, and better than 
the older methods, write for further 


particulars to 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr,, 


303-305 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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—PRIN T ERS’ ‘SPECIALTIES — 


THE ELM CITY 
BRONZING PAD. 


Large Size, 214x6 inches, - $2.50 
6 Small Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 


This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After 
filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
can escape except through the bottom opening. The 

Ze N supply is regulated by a thumb-screw and valve. By 

aay opera * . . . . 
— ae using this article you save time and bronze, besides 
, getting rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
bronze. 


E+ ELM CITY 





Tue ELM CITY CARD CUTTER 


Price, $10.00. 


Cuts a full sheet with a 
12-inch blade as well as 
any machine built. The —~ 
price is so low that no "S 
printer need be without 
it, and large offices find it 
a most convenient tool. 





GRO. KR. IVKS, 


(Successor to G. D. R. Husparp) 


379 State Street, - ~ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Acme Improved Two-Kevolution Press 


$$ 
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FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORE 


BOTH HAND AND POWER. 


Its Distinctive Features are 


> PASE OF RUNNING, 
UNRIVALED INK DISFRIBUTION, 
wanes PERFECT 
oe THROW-OFF, 


> CONVENIENCE OF 
GETTING AT FORM, 


‘ B OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE 


EXCELLENT 
REGISTER. 


Send for 
Testimonials from 
Users, 
and Price List. 

















THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO, 64 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


Dooley Paper Cutters, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


@ @ 


FEE EE HEFT HHH ++ HHH H+ H+ 











———AGENTS: 


| F. WESEL & CO. | 
| rr Spruce St., - NEW YORK. | 


| CHARLES BECK, 
| 609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | 


| 





GEO. C. JAMES ‘& CO. 

| 62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 
| J. W. OSTRANDER, 
| 77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 














SRR EEEEF EEE FEE EH HF FFF 





BOSTON OFFICE: 
46% FEDERAL STREET, 


Send for Circular and Price List. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


—====O0VER 2acoo IN USES 








Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. 





SIZES: 1, 2, 4) 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 


OTHER GAS ENGINE 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 
ANY DOING THE SAME WORK. 


Per Cent, LESS GAS than 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
ee Sones 








FACTORY, - ~ ~ - - PATTERSON,N.J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


PRINTERS’ - PURCHASING - DEPOT 


—— FOR -—— 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 


EAST COR. FULTON AND DUTCH STREETS, 
New York, U.S.A. 





Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, etc. 


LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESSES, TYPES, ETC., 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





ee 
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Wh 
if Ss 1 AN 
K ALL GRADES OF PRINTING INKS. 


Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 



































pees and Photogravure. 
WY. — See — 
a a BE 
© Remewenmenenmcsetel 
POISE 
Blacks that retain their Color. pen eenoneent 
Colors that do not Fade. 
















MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. /l\ather’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 


Patent Reds for Label Printers. 








e = ke"2) — iat * 
YI S 











IMPROVE D>—* 
FAVORITE 
| y aS |? R Fb ay) 


The Best anc! Cheapest in the 
World. 











OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 
YEARS HAVE OUTSTRIPPED 





ALL OTHERS. 








SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvoriTE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing”’ 
to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 





|— Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 








DAMON & PEETS, 


FAVORI TE. iY <5  _ 744 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


GROSSCUP w weet Ewc.cOPMLA 






= —_—_—— 
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| Two Revolution Press. 
Two Rollers. | 


)) Ste ——_—— + >) 
} a . ras 
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6 


J.H. GRANSTON, - cee 


aid NORWIGH, GONN. 








F. WESEL © CO. 


11 SPRUCE ST., N 


(Two doors below Tribune Building) 


~—__ MANUFACTURERS OF ~~~ 


BRASS GALLEYS, 





PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 





BRASS AND STEEL RULES, 





BOOK, NEWS AND STEREOTYPE CHASES, 


EW YORK, 





COMPOSING STICKS, 
MITER MACHINES, 








AND OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 





tb + 


WE ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND A 


Full Stock of Fob Presses, Paper Cutters, Stands, 


Cabinets, etc., etc. 
bb 


4&8 SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. “Ga 


Cases, 


Dauntless Job Press. 


Less likely to get out of Order than any other Press. 








Simple, Simplicity 
Strong and and Strength 
Durable. Combined. 











TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 





BUSINESS man always wants the worth of his money, and to get 

the best goods the market affords for the least price. The Printer 

is no exception to the rule. That is the main reason the DAUNTLESS 
PREss meets with such a hearty welcome from the fraternity. It is a 
Reliable, Strong and Speedy Press, has no cams or other intricate 
appliances. Has adjustable grippers and reliable impression throw- 
off. Guaranteed to print from the smallest card to full form with 
entire satisfaction. Carefully read the following prices—F. O. B. in 





New York: 
PLAIN PRESS WITHOUT BRIGHT FINISHED PRESS 
THROW-OFF. WITH THROW-OFF. 
8x12, inside of Chase, - $85.00 8 xX: 12, inside of Chase, = $110.00 
“ “ 9 x 13, ° 125.00 
9 x 13, - 100.00 10x 15, “ “c i‘ 160.00 
10x I5, oe sad - 135.00 13 X 19, “ee “ a 300.00 


es es JENNINGS, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 


733 & 735 First Ave., near 42d St., New York, 


Four blocks from Grand Central Depot. 
































WALLOGK+CHAMOLER. CHL 





THE “GEM” CUTTER. 
25inch, - : - - $115.00 30 inch, - . $200.00 
32 inch, - - - 150.00 32 inch, - - 250.00 





























Bookbinders’ 
Machinery. 


Paper Box 
Machinerp. 




















THE “STAR” BOOK TRIMMER. 
One Size, $400.00. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 



















) 


ao GH. Sanborn & Sons, 
: 69 Beekman Street, 





a i = 
ng toot, 


4 | 
MANUFACTORY ; > 
STANDARD MACHINERY CO., 

Mystic River, Conn, 














| =. = : 

‘ 34 inch, + 10.00 48 inc - 1,100.00 
goinch, - - - - $375.00 38inch, - 750.00 s4inch, - 1,400.00 
32 inch, - - - 450.00 44inch, - g00.00 64inch, - 1,900.00 








ede 
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abcock Printing Press o> Co’s 


>: > Dem Giaite, [woot SS 
and Lithographic Py, A prin a 


= PRAS SHS — 


All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements : 


ist. Our still Gripper Motion, which registers perfectly. 5th. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages: 

2d. Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably | (@.) Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
restoring it when starting the press. (4.) Ad the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering 

3d. The Shield, which effectually protects the pistons and cylinders | their “set”; (c.) When desired, the form rolls may be released from 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall | contact with the distributer and type, without removing the rolls from 
upon them. their bearings. 

4th. The Péston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cylinder, 6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder entire control 
so that any wear of either the cy/inder or of the fzston can be readily | of the press, and effects a /arge saving in time, and also insures the 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and | greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 
perfect, and renders the apparatus air-tigh/, a most important consider- 7th. Our positive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or | the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 


around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency | secured. 























of the mechanism. 
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WRITE FOR LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
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From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. | Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1886. 

There may be a better press than the ‘‘STANDARD”’ built by the Babcock | Bascock Printinc Pagss Mec. Co.:—Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., of New London, Conn., but we have not seen it. The | we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
No. 6 “STANDARD”’ recently placed in our office, by the above company, is entirely 
satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a 1,500 motion 


is slow. Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. 
. class machine in every respect, and yet so simple as to be easily operated and capa- 
From Fuller & Stowe Co., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1886. ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. 2) is capable of running as 


| 

| “‘STANDARD”’ Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 

| 

| 
Bascock PrintinG Press Mrc. Co.: Gentlemen,—Your favor of the 27th many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 


gives perfect satisfaction, We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 
one that embraced so many good features as your “‘STANDARD”’ series. It is a first- 


came to hand, and same 4 your new vibrating attachment. We consider it a we were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market. 


great improvement over the old style. We are much pleased with the operation of 
the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. Very respectfully yours, 


Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager The Times Co. 
BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., axo'worxs, New London, Conn. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’l Western Agts., NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 26 and 27 Tribune Building. 

















P. A. NOYES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


Rival Paper Cutter 


SEE DISK AND ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 
(‘oggt ‘Sx ounf pajuajeg JUIUIDAOP] [eOIURYIaz) 





CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 


The Best in the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 
Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 
Less Power required to do the same work. 











HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the “ RIVAL,” having had 
many years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper 
Cutters, feels confident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of 
all who wish a good Paper Cutter at reasonable prices, It has all the 
improvements of other Cutters, such as sliding motion of knife, side 
and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted in front and back tables. 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and material 
it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consist- 
ing in the novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, 
this disk secured to end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrange- 
ment four inches thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. This 
being the principal point to gain in a lever Cutter, we are confident the 
“RIVAL” will “ fill the bill.” 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - - Price, $110 
30-inc ’ = sd 66 « = ‘“ 150 
30-inch, “os « 30 ‘* Extra Heavy - Ms 200 
33-inch, “ “oe 30 “ “ “ 250 
F.O. B. Cars, Mystic River. Extra —— for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for Skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western AGENT, 
318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Stock constantly on hand. 
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“We have tested your Tablet Compound, ‘Rubberform,? with 
satisfactory results. Send us fifty pounds.” 
—THE INLAND PRINTER. 


>> RUBBERFORM< 


A Perfect, Flexible Tablet Compound. 





A FIVE-POUND CAKE FOR $2.50. 


RUBBERFORM MFG. CO.,, 


SoutH BeEnp, INp. 





W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
———_— ea 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘TYPR, PRBKSSEKS 


-——AND==— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


H. Bartu, Pres. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bookbinders’ Wire Stitching Machine 









All Machines 


"64g1 ‘ot Ae pozuszeg 







| 


LNG 
& 


eA 


have Power and Hand Combined. 
SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 





Of Largest Capacity and Range. 


il 


ll 


To 


i 


Wire per thousand books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 
No. 1 Size stitches from 1-16 to 9-16 inch thick, go to 100 stitches per minute. 
tii “ ae “ 


I | 


-16 oe I oe “oe 80 o 
Send for Price List and Testimonials. 


Manufactured by CHARLES CARR, °***” ™"Sosfon, mass. 


“ 2 se 
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‘LHe INLAND PRINTER. 
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The LEADING TRADE JOURNAL of the World in the Printing Industry. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, TWENTY CENTS. 











EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN 


RE invited to sustain with their subscriptions a Journal alive to their interests, and, by doing so, keep informed of 

the inventions, improvements and changes continually occurring and crowding out the old-time methods. 

A corps of talented, practical printers have been secured to instruct, improve and interest our readers, and Vol. IV ., 
which commenced October, 1886, presents features of unusual interest to the craft. 

No printing-office, typographical library, editor’s desk, employer’s workshop or workman’s bookcase should be 


without this valuable addition to typographical literature. 





‘*To keep thoroughly posted on what is being done among printers throughout the world, you should subscribe to The 
INLAND PRINTER. It is a splendid publication, and deserving of the support of every printer. It will be specially 
valuable to the young journeyman who is ambitious.’’—Gol/ding’s Bulletin of Novelties, Boston. 


“The INLAND PRINTER has surpassed all that was expected of it in the beginning, and it may now be considered 
the foremost typographical magazine in America. It is exceptionally well printed, most ably edited and conducted, and 
is issued with a regularity which is astonishing when we consider that it is a printers’ journal.’’—St Louis Printers’ Register. 


“The INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, always a model of typographical excellence, is fast making itself indispensable 
in all well regulated printing-offices and to all printers with ambitions beyond the ‘‘blacksmith’s’”’ branch of the craft. It 
shouid be in the hands of every GOOD printer and of those who DESIRE to be good printers, as well.”—The Paper World. 


‘« We acknowledge the receipt of bound volume II., of that excellent journal, The INLAND PRINTER. Though com- 
plete in itself as a monthly issue, it appears to even better advantage when neatly bound in a compact volume, and is 


indeed a gem which should find a place in every printer’s library. A limited number of copies are yet attainable.”— 
The Chicago Electrotyper. 


‘The execution of the number before us is deserving of all praise, and the literary workmanship is worthy of the 
mechanical. If such a sumptuous production can be supported by American operatives, they will certainly surprise their 
fellow craftsmen in every other part of the world, for no paper at all comparable to it has yet been established by workmen 
or for workmen.”’—8ritish and Colonial Printer and Stationer, London, Eng. 


‘« We have received from the publishers of The INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, a handsomely bound copy of volume 
II. of that favorite publication. This paper stands today at the head of the list, and is justly considered the foremost typo- 
graphical magazine in America, if not in the world. The editorial department displays marked ability, while the makeup and 
presswork are beyond criticism. It is something that every printer needs.”’—Pacific Printer. 


“The INLAND PRINTER (Chicago) commences its third volume in a new dress and a handsome, new and engraved 


As a representative journal of American printerdom it has scarcely an equal; it takes in everything of interest 


wrapper title. 
It is one of the most welcome of 


to the craft, is beautifully illustrated, and its typography and presswork are perfection. 
exchanges, and deserves all the success it has so quickly achieved.’’—Paper and Printing Trades Journal, London, Eng. 

‘‘With the beginning of volume III., that already superb publication, The INLAND PRINTER, made a change in its 
cover, altering the entire design of the first page and adopting a new color in the paper used. The new design is much more 
emblematical of the craft and we think much handsomer. We have no words of commendation too high for The INLAND 
PRINTER and its management, for they deserve more than the highest praise we could bestow.”—St. Louis Printers’ Cabinet. 

“The INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago, is now the leading typographical journal of America. Its pages 
show the work of masters in their respective lines, and it is doing more good today for the advancement of printing and 
kindred trades than all other printers’ journals combined. The INLAND PRINTER is a great advocate of the inter- 
changeable system, and its severe lashings have helped to force some obstreperous typefounders into line. Every printer 
should read it—$2.00 per year, postpaid.— The Neat Printer, San Antonio, Texas. 





We have a limited quantity of copies of Volumes II., III. and IV. at the following prices: 
SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS. COMPLETE FILE, $2.00. BOUND IN RUSSIA, $3.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
183 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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